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PREFACE. 



The Compiler of the present Work having found 
Abridgments of the Histories of Greece, Rome, and 
England, exceedingly useful in the education of young 
persons, was induced to undertake an Abridgment of 
Ancient History, hoping for a similar result. The 
task has, however, been more difficult than she had 
imagined ; for although solicitous to recount as many 
of the great events of antiquity as the limits of a 
school-book would permit, she feels assured that much 
matter of great importance remains untold. Never- 
theless, should the perusal of the following pages 
allure any to the diligent study of the larger works on 
Ancient History, and thus render them familiar with 
so essential a branch of knowledge, the Writer will 
esteem herself amply rewarded. In the E&<&tc\^<^^) ^V 
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the end of each chapter^ a few questions will be 
found, to which answers are not given in the text ; 
but these have purposely been inserted to induce 
research on the part of the student : and for the same 
reasons the questions and paragraphs are not numeri- 
cally marked ; but it is hoped that the marginal dates 
and Chronological Table will be found a sufficient 
assistance. 

January f 1839. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 



1800 Nimrod foxmds the first Assyrian empire. 

Ninus. 

Kingdom of Egjrpt founded by Mizraim. 

Busiris. 

Mceris. 
1900 The shepherd kings seize upon Lower Egypt. 

Kingdom of Sycion founded by Egialaeus. 
2000 Abraham bom. 

Kingdom of Argos founded. 

The Phoenicians are supposed to have built some cities^ and to 
have invented several agricultural implements. 
2100 The deluge of Ogyges. 

Thetmosis expels the shepherd kings. 

Joseph carried into Egypt and sold to Potiphar. 
2200 Jacob goes into Egypt with his family. 

India is supposed to have been peopled. 
2300 Famine in Egypt 

Joseph made ruler of Egypt, sells corn to tlie people. 

Hadad reigns in Edom. 
2400 Rameses Miamum reigns in Egypt 

Cecrops founded the kingdom of Athens. 

Lacedemon founded. 

Pharaoh Amenophis succeeded Rameses. 

Moses bom. 
2500 The Israelites quit Egypt 

Pharaoh Amenophis is drowned in the Red Sea. 

Sesostris reigns in Egypt 

Moses dies. 

Joshua appointed leader of the Israelites. 

Minos, king of Crete. 
2600 Sisyphus becomes master of Corinth. 

Eleusinian mysteries instituted at Athens. 

Isthmian games established. 
2700 Tyre founded. 

Gideon governs Israel. 

Expedition of the Argonauts. 
2800 Proteus, king of Egypt 

War of Troy. 

Troy taken by the Greeks 
2900 The Heraclidae seize upon Sparta, where the bxo\.V\ftx% lE^An^- 
atenes and Procies reign together. 



VI CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

Institution of Archons at Athens. 
Cadmus builds Thebes. 

Pharaoh, king of Egypt, gives his daughter to Solomon in 
marriage. 
3000 Solomon dedicates the temple. 

Jeroboam rebels against Solomon, and flies to Egypt 

Sesac, or Shishak, reigns in Egypt. 

Lycurgus and Homer. 

Kehoboam succeeds Solomon ; rejected by the ten tribes, over 

whom Jeroboam reigns. 
Shishak, king of Egypt, invades Judea. 
3100 Ahab, king of Israel. 

Elijah is taken to heaven in a chariot of fire. 
Carthage built by Dido. 
3200 Pul, or Phul, king of Nineveh, repents upon Jonah's preaching. 
Sardanapalus, the last king of the first Assyrian empire. 
Syracuse built 
Rome founded. 

Tiglath Pileser, king of Nineveh. 
Merodach Baladan reigns in Babylon. 
Sennacherib, king of Nineveh, makes war against Hezekiah, 

king of Judah. His army is destroyed. 
Gyges reigns in Lydia. 
Tharaca, king of Egypt 
Dejoces declared king of the Medes. 
3300 Twelve of the principal lords of Eg3rpt seize the kingdom, of 
which each governs a part, with equal authority, for fifteen 
years, when Psammetichus, one of these kings, becomes 
master of all Egypt. 
Battle of the Horatii and Curlatii. 
Byzantium built by an Athenian colony. 
Solon the lawgiver flourished. 
Josiah, king of Judah. 

Nineveh destroyed by the Medes and Babylonians. 
Jerusalem, besieged by Nebuchadnezzar, made tributary. Daniel, 
with many other Jews, carried to Babylon, and the vessels of 
the temple. 
Astyages, king of Media. 
Pharaoh Necho reigns in Egjrpt 
3400 Apries, king of Eg3rpt 

Zedekiah reigns in Judea. 

Solon gives laws to Athens. 

Darius the Mede. 

Nebuchadnezzar besieges Jerusalem, and carries the Jews into 

captivity. 
Cyrus born. 

Thespis reforms the drama. 
Neriglissor makes war against the Medes, and calls Croesus 

king of Lydia, to his aid. 
Pisistratus becomes master of Athens. 
iEsop the fabulist 
NengUasoT defeated by Cyaxares and Cyrus. 
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Temple of Diana built at Ephesus by Ctesiphon. 

Belshazzar, ^ing of Babylon. 

Battle of TTiymbra. Crcesus defeated by Cyrus. 

Babylon taken by Cyrus, and Belshazzar killed in his palace. 

Cyrus permits the Jews to return to Judea. Cyrus dies, and is 

succeeded by his son Cambyses. 
Psammenitus reigns in Egypt. 

Cambyses invades Egypt ; annexes it to the Persian empire. 
Smerdis, the Magian, ascends the throne of Persia after the 

death of Cambyses ; reigns only seven months. 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, king of Persia. 
Babylon revolts against Darius ; is taken after a siege of twenty 

months. 
Hippias succeeds Pisistratus. 
8500 The lonians make themselves masters of Sardis, and bum it. 
Darius sends an army against Greece. 
Battle of Marathon. 

Death of Darius Hystaspes. Xerxes his son succeeds him. 
Herodotus the historian. 
Xerxes makes war against the Greeks. 
Battle of Thermopylae. 
Death of Leonidas. 
Sea-fight near Artemisium. 
Battle of Salamis. 
Lartius, first Dictator of Rome. 
Hiero, king of Syracuse. 
Artaxerxes succeeds Xerxes. 

Themistocles, accused of treason, flies to the court of Persia. 
Socrates born. 
Esdras commissioned by Artaxerxes to return to Jerusalem, 

with all that are willing to accompany him. 
The Egyptians revolt against Artaxerxes. 
Persian army defeated in Egypt. 

The Egyptians return to their obedience to the Persians. 
Nehemiah returns to Jerusalem. 
3600 Peace concluded with the Persians by Antalcidas. 
Ochus, king of Persia. 
Philip ascends the throne of Macedonia. 
Birth of Alexander the Great. 
The Romans masters of all Italy. 
Mausolus, king of Caria. 

Philip declared generalissimo of the Greeks against the Persians. 
Alexander ascends the throne of Macedon on the death of his 

father. 
Arses, king of Persia, assassinated. Darius Codomanus suc- 
ceeds him. 
Alexander sets out for Persia. 
Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse. 
Battle of Issus. 

Tyre besieged, and taken by Alexander. 
Alexander visits Jerusalem; becomes mastei ot i5\ "^^gs^N-N 

builds Alexandria. 
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Batde of Arbela. 
Death of Darius. 
Eudamidas, king of Sparta. 
Alexander dies at Babylon. 
Perdiccas appointed regent. 

The generals divide the provinces among themselves. 
Onias, high priest of the Jews. 
Ptolemy makes himself master of Jerusalem. 
Zeno institutes the sect of the Stoics at Athens. 
Cassander puts Koxana and her son Alexander to death. 
Seleucus makes himself master of Babylon. 
3700 Battle of Ipsus. 

Ptolemy Soter, king of Eg3rpt 
Seleucus Nicator, king of S3rria. 

Alexander and Philip, sons of Cassander, kings of Macedon. 
Antiochus the Great, king of Syria. 
Archidamus, king of Sparta. 
First Punic War. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. '^ 

Ptolemy Philopater, king of Egypt 
Second Punic War. 
Hannibal, the Carthaginian. 
The Komans enter Asia. 
3800 Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Eg3rpt 
Seleucus Philopater, king of Syria. 
Philip II. king of Macedon. 
Matthias, the high priest of the Jews, takes up arms against 

Antiochus. 
Antiochus subjects Palestine and Ccelo-Syria. 
Carthage destroyed by the Komans. 
Greece reduced into a Koman province, and called Achaia. 
The Maccabees begin to govern in Judea, and establish the 

Asmonean dynasty. 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of Egypt. 
3900 Demetrius, king of Syria. 

Hyrcanus, high priest of the Jews. 

Pompey defeats Antiochus Asiaticus, and reduces Syria to a 

Roman province. 
Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egypt. 
Crassus, the Roman general, slain in Parthia. 
Pompey takes Jerusalem, and makes Judea tributary. 
Pompey defeated at Pharsalia by Julius Caesar. 
Cleopatra, queen of Egypt 
Herod, king of Judea. 
Octavius conquers Egypt, and reduces it to a Roman province. 
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HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIANS. 



PART I. 



EXTENT AND DIVISION OF EGYPT. 

Egypt is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean Sea ; 
on the east by the Red Sea, and the Isthmus of Suez ; on 
the south by Ethiopia ; and on the west by Lybia. Ancient 
Egypt may be divided into three principal parts ; Upper 
Egypt or Thebais to the south ; Middle Egypt or Hepta- 
nomis ; and Lower Egypt on the north, (which included 
what the Greeks called the Delta) and all the country as 
far as the Red Sea, and along the Mediterranean to Mount 
Casius. Under Sesostris, all Egypt became one kingdom, 
and was divided into thirty-six governments : ten in The- 
bais, ten in Delta, and sixteen in Middle Egypt. 

CHAPTER I. 

OF THEBES AND ITS BUILDINGS. 

Thebes, whence Thebais had its name, was one of the 
noblest cities in the world. Its hundred gates, celebrated 
by Homer, acquired for it the surname of Hecatompylos, 
to distinguish it firom the other Thebes in Beotia. Its 
population was in proportion to its extent ; for history in- 
forms us, that it could send out at once at each of its gates 
two hundred chariots and ten thousand fighting men. The 
Greeks and Romans celebrated its magnificence, though 
they saw it only in ruins. 

In the Thebaid have been discovered temples and palaces, 
some of which are still almost entire, adorned with imwi- 
merable columns and statues. One paAace vcv ^^\Ni<c\i^^x. 

B 
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must be mentioned, on account of its surpassing splendor. 
Four walks, extending beyond the limit of vision, bounded 
on each side with sphinxes of rare materials and extraor- 
dinary size, serve as avenues to four porticoes, of an 
immense height. A hall, which, to appearance, formed the 
centre of the building, was supported by a hundred and 
twenty pillars, six fathoms round, and these pillars inter- 
mixed with obelisks which ages have not demolished. To 
adorn this edifice, all the splendors of painting lent their 
aid. Colors, which soonest feel the injury of time, still 
remain in beauty and lustre amidst the ruins of this won- 
derful structure, so happily could the Egyptians imprint 
on their works a character of immortality. 

Exercises.— 

How is Egypt situated? How divided anciently ; and what were the principal 

cities f 
Describe some of the celebrated buildings in Thebais. 
Repeat Homer's description of this city. 
Give some account of Egyptian Architectiure. 

CHAPTER II. 

MIDDLE EGYPT, OR HEPTANOMIS. 

Memphis was the capital of this part of Ancient Egypt. 
In this city were many magnificent temples ; among them 
that of the god Apis, who was here particularly honored. 

Grand Cairo seems to have risen in splendor after the 
decay of Memphis, and is built on the east side of the river 
Nile. The castle of Cairo is one of the greatest curiosities 
of that country ; it contains a well, called Joseph's Well, 
which is said to have been one of his works during his resi- 
dence in Egypt. 

This part of Egypt is remarkable for curiosities, some of 
which deserve particular description, such as the Obelisks, 
the Pyramids, Lake Moeris, the Labyrinth, and the Nile. 

THE OBELISKS. 

An Obelisk is a quadrangular pyramid, terminating in a 
point used to ornament an open square, and is often covered 
with inscriptions or hieroglyphics, which were adopted by 
the Egyptians to conceal and disguise the mysteries of their 
theology 

Sesostris erected two obelisks, of extremely hard stone, in 
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the city of Heliopolis. They were each one hundred and 
twenty cuhits high. When Egypt became a Roman pro- 
vince, the emperor Augustus transported these obelisks to 
Rome ; but he feared attempting the removal of a third which 
was of monstrous size, and had been erected in the reign 
of Rameses, and it is said twenty thousand men were em- 
ployed in cutting it. Constantius, however, more daring 
than Augustus, caused it to be removed to Rome. 

Every part of Egypt was ornamented with these obelisks, 
which were cut in the quarries of Upper Egypt, where some 
may still be seen half finished. The Egyptians had the 
art to dig, even in the quarry, a canal, through which the 
water of the Nile flowed during its inundation, whence 
they were afterwards enabled to raise up on rafts, columns, 
obelisks, and statues ; and as the country was every where 
intersected with canals, they thus conveyed these huge 
bodies to different parts of the Egyptian empire. 

THE PYRAMIDS. 

A pyramid is either a solid or a hollow body, having a 
large and generally a square base. It differs from the 
obelisk in being angular, but like it, may be otherwise 
described as a pointed pillar. There were three pyramids 
in Egypt more remarkable than the rest, one of which was 
ranked among the wonders of the world ; they stood near 
the city of Memphis. 

The largest of these pyramids was built on a rock, it had 
a square base, cut on the outside as steps, and decreased 
gradually to the summit. It was built of stones of a pro- 
digious size, and was covered with hieroglyphics. Each 
side was eight hundred feet broad, and as many high. The 
summit of this pyramid, which, to a spectator at the base, 
seemed a mere point, was a fine platform sixteen or 
eighteen feet long. A hundred thousand men were con- 
stantly employed for twenty years in building this im- 
mense edifice, the inside of which contained a vast number 
of apartments. Such were the famous Egyptian pyramids, 
which have triumphed over the injuries of time, as well as 
the ruthless onset of the barbarian. These huge fabrics 
were erected by several kings, and were intended as sepul- 
chres. But few, however, were suffered to re^o^^ ycl >^<&<&^ 
monuments of their pride and cruelty. T\x^ Vck^q^^^'cl ^^ 

b2 
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such heavy tasks incurred the public hatred, and caused 
them to be buried in some obscure place to prevent their 
bodies becoming a prey to the vengeance of an infuriated 
populace. 

THE LAKE OF MCERIS. 

As Egypt was more or less fruitful in proportion to the 
inundations of the Nile, and as the too great or too little 
rise of the waters was equally injurious to the soil, king 
Moeris, to correct, as far as in his power, the irregularities of 
the river, called art to the assistance of nature, and caused 
a lake to be dug which afterwards bore his name. This 
lake was twenty-four miles in circumference, and of great 
depth. It communicated with the Nile by a canal four 
miles long and fifty feet broad. Great sluices opened or 
shut the canal and lake as occasion required. When the 
Nile rose too high the sluices were opened, and the waters, 
having a free passage into the lake, covered the land no 
longer than was necessary to enrich it. On the contrary, 
when the inundation was insufficient, water was conveyed 
from the lake through drains to irrigate the land. Thus 
the irregularities of the Nile were corrected, and hopes of 
plenty were afforded to the people. 

THE LABYRINTH. 

The Labyrinth was built at the southern extremity of 
Lake Moeris. It was a magnificent pile composed of 
twelve palaces, which communicated with each other. 
Fifteen hundred rooms, interspersed with terraces, were 
ranged round twelve halls ; and these structures, as well as 
the pyramids, were intended as burying places for the kings 
of Egypt, and also for keeping the sacred crocodiles, which 
this people worshipped as gods. To visit the halls and 
rooms of the Labyrinth, it was necessary, we may suppose, 
to take the same precaution as Ariadne made Theseus use 
when he went to fight the Minotaur in the Labyrinth of 
Crete. 

THE NILE. 

As it seldom rains in Egypt, this river, which waters the 

whole country by its regular inundations, supplies that 

defect; and the inhabitants multiplied its benefits by cut- 



> 
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dng numberless canals of a length and breadth, propor- 
tionate to the wants of* the soil. The periodical inunda- 
tions of the Nile are owing to the great rains which fall in 
Ethiopia, which swell the river to such a degree that it 
rises like a sea and overspreads the whole country. 

Exercises. — 

Name the capital of Middle Egypt. 

Describe some of the curiosities. 

Give me a particular account of the Nile. 

Relate the stoiy of Theseus alluded to, and quote Virgil's lines on the subject. 

CHAPTER III. 

LOWER EGYPT, 

This is the best cultivated, most fruitful, and the richest 
part of Egypt Its chief cities (anciently) were Heliopolis, 
Heracleopolis, Naucratis, Sais, Tanis, Canopus, and Pelu- 
sium, and in later times Alexandria and Nicopolis. It 
was in Tanis that the Israelites dwelt. 

Heliopolis, or city of the sun, was so called from a mag- 
nificent temple dedicated to that luminary. The following 
beautiful fiction is told by many ancient authors regarding 
the phcenix and this temple. Of this kind of bird, they 
say, there is never more than one at a time in the world. 
He comes into being in Arabia, lives five or six hundred 
years, and is as large as an eagle. His exquisite shape and 
splendid plumage are much extolled. When he is old, and 
finds his end approaching, he builds a nest with wood and 
aromatic spices, in the midst of which he dies. From his 
bones and marrow a worm is produced, out of which another 
phcenix arisesr whose first care is to solemnize his parent's, 
obsequies, for which purpose he prepares a ball of perfumes 
as heavy as he can carry, makes a hole in it, in which he 
places his parent's ashes, and closes it carefully with myrrh 
and other odours. After this, he takes up the precious 
load, flies to the altar of the sun in the city of Heliopolis, 
and there burns it. 

Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great, vied in splen- 
dor almost with the ancient cities of Egypt. It was 
formerly the chief mart of all the traffic of the East. For 
the convenience of trade, a tower was built near Alexandria 
in an island called Pharos, where a fire was kept at i\\%Vvl 
to light ships sailing on this coast. Etom \)Kia \aN««t %S\. 
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others, designed for the same use, have derived their name. 
It was built by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and was 
considered one of the wonders of the world. 

In this city the arts and sciences were industriously cul- 
tivated. Here was a museum, in which the literati used 
to assemble, and were maintained at the public expense ; 
and a fine library, which was considerably augmented by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and by the munificence of his suc- 
cessors, at last contained seven hundred thousand volumes. 
In Caesar's wars with the Alexandrians part of this library, 
four hundred thousand volumes, was unfortunately destroyed 
by fire. 

Exercises. — 

What were the chief cities in Lower "Egypt ? 

For what was Heliopolis remarkable ? 

By whom was Alexandria built ? 

Whence originated the name Pharos, or light- house? 

In what state were the arts and sciences in Lower Egypt 2 

What became of the Alexandrian library ? 

CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE LAWS, RELIGION, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &C, 

The Egyptians were among the most early civilized of the 
nations of the earth, and had made great progress in the 
arts, while the rest of the world was involved in ignorance. 
The government of Egypt was monarchical, and the crown 
hereditary. The power of the sovereign was limited by the 
laws, which regulated even his employments and his meals. 

Thirty judges were selected from the principal cities to 
dispense justice throughout the kingdom ; who had revenues 
assigned them, that they might devote the whole of their 
time to the administration of the laws. 

The halls of justice were open to all ranks of the people, 
and they obtained redress of grievances without incurring 
expense of any kind. The president of this senate wore 
a collar of gold set with precious stones, to which hung a 
figure, represented blind, called the emblem of truth. When 
the president put on this collar business commenced, and 
after the trial he touched the party with it who had gained 
his cause, and this was the form of passing sentence. The 
Egyptians, from their earliest infancy, were nurtured in the 
strictest observance of the laws. A new custom was a 
sort of miracle, every thing went on in the old channel, 
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and their exactness in attending to trifles insured the 
observance of things of importance. Every one was 
obliged to enter his name, profession, and place of abode 
in a public register ; and if he gave a false statement he 
was put to death. The penal code was extremely severe — 
he who had it in his power to save the life of a fellow 
citizen and neglected doing it was punished as a murderer. 
Perjury was also punished with death, as the criminal 
trampled upon the majesty of heaven, by invoking the 
gods to a false oath. A calumniator suffered the punish* 
ment which the person he accused would have done had 
he been found guilty. To prevent the borrowing of money 
a law was enacted, obliging the borrower to give in pledge 
to the creditor the dead body of his father, which every 
one carefully embalmed, and kept in his house ; and the 
man who failed to redeem so precious a pledge, was deemed 
infamous, and deprived of the usual funeral honors. 

The Egyptians did not, like most other nations, consign 
the bodies of the dead to the grave, but embalmed them, 
and celebrated their obsequies with great pomp. When 
any one died, a court sat in judgment on the character of 
the departed ; and if it could be proved that he had led a 
virtuous life, permission was given for the customary em- 
balming and obsequies, but these honors were denied to 
those of bad character. Kings, even, were not exempted 
from this trial, but a rigorous inquest was held on them 
as well as on the meanest of their subjects ; and we are 
informed that the memories of some of their kings were 
consigned to infamy by the judgment of this tribunal. 

The Egyptians believed that death did not separate the 
soul from the body, and that as long as the latter remained 
unconsumed, the soul inhabited it ; hence their care to 
preserve their dead from decay, and the practice of em- 
balming. 

The priests held rank next to the king, and had revenues 
assigned them ; their lands also were exempted from taxes. 
Notwithstanding the superstition of the common people, 
which drew upon them the ridicule of all nations, the doctrines 
of the priests were simple, and some of them even rational. 
They believed in one Supreme Being who governed the 
universe, and that there were also inferior spirits, the 
ministers of his wHl and the guarddaus oi m^x^LwA. "W^^ 
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taught that the soul was immortal, and that the present 
existence was of no value in comparison with that to 
come. 

The difference of the objects of the religious veneration 
of the people, was, however, a continual source of discord. 
The animals regarded in one province as divine were held 
in detestation in another. In one city the crocodile was 
tamed and worshipped, in another, it was killed without 
mercy. Here, cats were adored, and there, dogs and rats 
were raised to the honors of the Deity. The gods, how- 
ever, to whom all Egypt united in adoration were Osiris 
and Isis, supposed to be the sun and moon. Thus, to show 
what man is when left to himself, God permitted the nation 
which had carried human wisdom to its height, to exhibit 
to the world the most ridiculous and absurd idolatry. 

The Egyptians directed their genius only to useful 
projects. Their Mercuries filled Egypt with wonderful 
inventions, and left little to be acquired which could con- 
tribute to the accomplishment of the mind or the gratifica- 
tion of the senses. The discoverers of any thing useful 
were always handsomely rewarded. Ignorance was con- 
sidered dangerous ; and their magnificent libraries prove 
how great was their thirst for knowledge. 

The Egyptians were among the earliest who observed 
the courses of the planets ; and their year, from the most 
remote antiquity, consisted of 365 days, and 6 hours. 
The periodical overflowing of the Nile, obliged them to 
have recourse to surveys, and this taught them geometry. 
By study and application they improved the science of 
physic ; and the splendid edifices attest the perfection to 
which they had arrived in architecture, painting, and 
sculpture. 

Husbandmen, shepherds, and artificers, formed the three 
classes of lower life in Egypt, they were, however, held in 
great esteem ; and while the priest, the soldier, and the 
scholar, were distinguished by particular rewards, the 
meanest had his share of public esteem, because the 
despising any man, who could be useful to the state, was 
thought a crime. 

In Egypt no profession was considered as grovelling or 
sordid ; every man had his way of life assigned him, and 
Maw h perpetuated from father to son. Two professions at 
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one time, or a change, was never allowed ; and conse- 
quently men became more able and expert in employments 
which they had exercised from their infancy ; and every 
man adding his experience to that of his ancestors, was 
more capable of attaining perfection in his particular art. 
Husbandmen and shepherds were greatly esteemed (except 
in a few parts where the latter were not suffered), and it 
was to their laborious industry that Egypt owed much of 
its riches and plenty ; and by which a country of no great 
extent was made wonderfully fruitful, and, on some occa- 
sions, a granary for other nations. 

The military profession was in high repute among the 
Egyptians, and held the next rank to the priestly office. 
The soldier was not distinguished by honors, but by ample 
liberalities. Four hundred thousand native troops were 
kept in pay and were subjected to rigid discipline. The pro- 
fession of arms, as well as others, was transmitted from 
father to son, and the world could not produce better 
soldiers. The man who fled in battle was not branded 
with ignominy, as it was considered more advisable to 
restrain cowardice by motives of honor, than by the dread 
of punishment. 

Exercises. — 

Contrast the condition of ancient Egypt with the rest of the world. 

What was the government ? 

How was justice administered ? 

In what did the religion of the Egyptians consist ? 

Name some customs peculiar to the Egyptians. 

Was the military profession in repute in Egjrpt f 

Who were the Egyptian Mercuries f 

How did the Egyptians divide the year? 

Into how many classes was society divided? 

Was there any standing army in Egypt ? 



CHAPTER V. 

OP THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 

No part of history is more obscure than that of the early 
kings of Egypt, and of most of these the names are only 
transmitted to us. The ancient history of Egypt compre- 
henc's 2158 years, and is divided into three periods. The 
first begins with the establishment of the monarchy by 
Misraim, the son of Ham, in the year of the world 1816, 
and ends with the destruction of that monarchy by Cam- 
byses, King of Persia, in the year of tlie -^otV^^W^*^ ^\A 

B 3 
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includes 1663 years. The second period is intermixed 
with Persian and Grecian history, and extends to the death 
of Alexander the Great, 3681 ; and contains a period of 
202 years. The third period commences with the founda- 
tion of a new monarchy by Ptolemy Lagus, after the death 
of Alexander the Great, and continues to the death of 
Cleopatra, the last queen of Egypt, 3974 ; and this period 
comprehends 293 years. 

g Menes, or MisRAiM, the son of Ham, is allowed 
A. c. 2188. ^y ^^ historians to have been the first king of 
Egypt ; he instituted the worship of the gods 
and religious ceremonies. Busiris is the next king of whom 
mention is made, and he is said to have built Thebes, and 
made it the seat of his empire. Osymandyas succeeded ; 
he was remarkable for some warlike expeditions, and is 
represented as having lived a life of piety to the gods, and 
justice to men. A very magnificent mausoleum was erected 
to this king, of which, it is said, the spectator did not 
know which to admire most, whether the richness of its 
materials or the genius and industry of the artists. Ucho- 
reus. a successor of Osymandyas, built the city of Memphis. 
This city was the usual residence of the kings of Egypt, 
and retained this honor till Alexandria was built by Alex- 
ander the Great. 

Mgeris. This king dug the famous lake which bore 
his name, and has been already described. 

Egypt until this period had been governed by 
A c 208*! ^^® native princes, when strangers, called shep- 
herd kings, from Arabia or Phcenicia, invaded 
and seized a great part of Lower Egypt, and Memphis 
itself ; but Upper Egypt remained unconquered, and the 
kingdom of Thebes existed till the reign of Sesostris. 
These foreign princes governed about 260 years. 

Under one of these princes, called Pharaoh in 

AC 1920 Scripture, (a name common to all the kings of 

Egypt) Abraham arrived with his wife Sarah, 

and subjected himself to God's anger by the falsehood he 

told regarding her. 

A.M. 2179. Thethmosis, or Amosts, expelled the shepherd 
A. c. 1825. kings, and reigned in Lower Egypt. 
A. M. 2276. About this period Joseph was brought a slave 
A, c. 1728, into Egypt, and, by a series of wonderful events. 
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was raised to the greatest offices in the kingdom ; and about 
twenty years afterwards Jacob and his whole family came 
into Egypt, and took up their abode* 

Rameses Miamum reigned about this period, 
A c 1577 ^^° oppressed the Israelites in a most grievous 
' manner. This king had two sons, Amenophis 
and Busiris. 

^,^, Amenophis, the eldest, succeeded his father^ 

A M» 24*94 • 

A c. 1510. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ reign the Israelites departed out of 
Egypt, and he was drowned in the Red Sea in 
pursuing them. 

Amenophis left two sons ; and Sesostris 
a! c 1491 * succeeded him on the throne, who was one of the 
greatest conquerors of antiquity. He meditated 
the conquest of the whole world, but before he left his king- 
dom he provided for his domestic security by wise laws. 
He divided the country into thirty-six governments, and 
bestowed them on persons of merit and fidelity. He was 
studious to gain the affections of his people, persuaded that 
without this all his enterprises would be fruitless. Thus 
having provided for the comfort of his people, he now 
made preparations for conquest abroad, and with an army 
consisting of six hundred thousand foot and twenty-four 
thousand horse, he began his expedition by invading 
Ethiopia, which he soon subjected to his power. He then 
fitted out a fieet of four hundred sail, and with this ren- 
dered himself master of many cities lying on the coasts of 
the Red Sea. He overran Asia with his land army, and 
penetrated farther into India than any other conquerer. 
Some nations yielded to him at once, while others bravely 
defended their liberties. He was prevented making great 
advances into Europe by the scarcity of provisions ; but 
returned into his own country laden with the spoil of van* 
quished nations, dragging after him a multitude of captives, 
and covered with glory, regardless of preserving his acqui- 
sitions, and contented only with having despoiled so many 
nations. He now employed himself in raising monuments 
of gratitude to the gods of the various cities of Egypt, and 
built a hundred splendid temples as testimonies of his 
victories. From Memphis to the sea, he cut a great 
number of canals for the convenience of trade ; and, by 
various improvements, contributed to the welfare and 
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happiness of his people. In his old age he became blind ; 
andf incapable of enduring this affliction, he died by his 
own hands after a reign of thirty -three years, leaving his 
kingdom infinitely rich. 

A. M 2547 Pheron succeeded his father Sesostris in his 
A. c. 1457. kingdom, but not in his glory. Herodotus relates 

an action of his which will give us some idea of his 
degeneracy. In an extraordinary inundation of the Nile, 
which exceeded eighteen cubits, Pheron, being enraged at 
the devastation it had caused, threw a javelin at the river, 
as though he intended to chastise it for its insolence. If 
the historian may be credited, he was immediately punished 
for his audacity by the loss of his eyesight. 

_ Proteus reigned about this period. He erected 

1 c 1204 ^ temple in Memphis, and dedicated it to Venus 

the stranger. It is conjectured that this Venus 
was Helen, for in this reign, Paris, the Trojan, returning 
home with Helen, whom he had stolen, was driven by a 
»torm into one of the mouths of the Nile, and from thence 
Was conducted to Proteus ; who reproached him in the 
strongest terms for his perfidy and guilt in stealing the wife 
of his host, and carrying off his treasure. He added, that 
the only reason he did not put him to death (as his crime 
deserved) was, because the Egyptians were careful not to 
cmbrue their hands in the blood of strangers ; that he 
should detain Helen and the treasures brought with her, in 
order to restore them to the lawful owner ; and unless he 
(Paris) quitted his dominions within three days, he would 
be treated as an enemy. Paris obeyed Proteus, and con- 
tinued his voyage to Troy, whither he was closely pursued 
by the Greeks, who demanded of the Trojans the surrender 
of Helen and the treasures of which Menalaus had been 
plundered by Paris. The Trojans replied, that neither 
Helen nor any treasures of Menalaus were in their city. 
And, indeed, asks Herodotus, was it likely that so wise a 
prince as Priam should choose to see his children and 
country destroyed before his eyes, rather than give the 
Greeks the just and reasonable satisfaction they deserved ? 
But it was in vain they affirmed that Helen was not in 
their city ; the Greeks, persuaded that they were trifled 
with, persisted in their unbelief. The Deity, continued 
Herodotus, had resolved, by the total destruction of Troy, 
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to teach the world this lesson ; — that great crimes are 
attended with as great and signal punishments from the 
offended gods. Menalaus, on his return from Troy, called 
at the court of king Proteus, who restored Helen and all 
the treasure. 

Rhampsinitus succeeded to the throne, but the events of 
his reign are so blended with fable as to deserve no mention. 

Cheops, successor to Rhampsinitus, rendered himself 
odious by his cruelty ; he reigned fifty years, and his bro- 
ther Chephren fifty-six years after him, who was equally 
inhuman in disposition. They kept the temples closed 
during the whole of their long reigns, and forbade the offer- 
ing of sacrifices under the severest penalties. They oppressed 
their people by employing them in painful and useless 
works ; and sacrificed the lives of multitudes, merely to 
gratify a senseless ambition of immortalizing their names, 
by erecting edifices of enormous magnitude and immense 
expense. Several of the pyramids are said to have been 
erected during the reigns of these two kings. 

Mycerinus, the son of Cheops, ascended the throne on 
the death of Chephren, but was of a character quite op- 
posed to his predecessors. He opened the temples of thie 
gods, restored the sacrifices, and did every thing in his 
power to alleviate the miseries of his people. He obtained 
the love of his subjects, and all Egypt resounded with his 
praise. The happy reign of this prince was, however, very 
short ; he died after governing Egypt seven years, during 
which he contributed more to the happiness of his sub- 
jects than most of his predecessors. Asychis succeeded 
Mycerinus ; it was he who enacted the law regarding the 
borrowing of money. He prided himself on building a 
pyramid of brick, which he considered more magnificent 
than any hitherto seen, and engraved on it the following 
inscription : ** Compare me not with 'pyramids built of stone, 
which I as much excel, as Jupiter does all the other gods,'* 
From the reifrn of Asvchis to that of Sabachus, the Ethio- 
plan, there is an interval of nearly three hundred years, 
and during this period several events, mentioned in Scrip- 
A. M. 2991. ture, took place. Pharaoh, king of Egypt, gave 
A, c. 101 3« his daughter in marriage to king Solomon. 
A. M. 3026. Jeroboam fled to Shishack, king of Egypt, to 
A. c. 978. avoid the wrath of Solomon, axvd \v^ x^vcvalvci^^ 
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there until the death of the king. He then returned 
to Jerusalem, and won from Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, 
ten tribes, over whom he declared himself king. 

Shishack, king of Egypt, marched against 
A. c.' 97 1. Jerusalem with a large army, and made himself 
* master of the strongest cities of Judah. Reho- 
boam and his subjects, however, humbled themselves before 
God, who in mercy withdrew their enemies ; but not until 
Shishack had made Rehoboam his tributary, and carried 
off the greater part of the treasures of the temple. 
Zerah, king of Ethiopia, and also of Egypt, 
A.xj. 94.1. inade war upon Asa, king of Judah ; but he, in 

firm reliance upon God, besought Him to avert 
the threatening danger. God heard his prayer, and struck 
terror into the hearts of the Egyptians, who fled before the 
king of Judah and were entirely defeated. 

Anysis succeeded Zerah, and in his reign, 
A.C. 775. Sabachus, king of Ethiopia, invaded and con- 
quered Egypt. He reigned with clemency and 
justice, and built several magnificent temples. After fifty 
years governing Egypt, he retired to his own kingdom of 
Ethiopia, and left the throne of Egypt to Anysis, who had 
all these years concealed himself. 

Sethon. He reigned fourteen years ; but instead 
a! c. 719. of discharging the duties of a king he aimed at 

the sacerdotal office, and caused himself to be 
consecrated high priest of Vulcan. Abandoning himself 
entirely to superstition, he wholly neglected the defence of 
his kingdom and sought not to gain the love of his people ; 
but deprived them of their privileges and dispossesed them 

of their property. After the death of Sethon, 
A.C. 705. Tharaca ascended the throne, and governed the 

kingdom eighteen years. He was the last Ethio- 
pian who reigned in Egypt. The Egyptians, upon his 
death, not being able to agree about the succession, were 
for two years in a state of anarchy ; at length, twelve of 

the principal noblemen seized upon the kingdom, 
A. c. 685. ^^^ divided it amongst themselves into as many 

parts. It was agreed that each should govern 
his own district with equal power and authority, and that 
no one should attempt to invade or seize the dominions of 
another. This arrangement they thought necessary, and 
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pledged themselves to observe it by the most dreadful 
oaths, to elude the prediction of an oracle, which had fore- 
told that he among them who should offer his libation to 
Vulcan out of a brazen bowl, should gain the sovereignty 
of Egypt. 

These twelve kings reigned for fifteen years in the 
utmost harmony; and to leave to posterity a lasting monu- 
ment of their concord, they built the famous labyrinth 
which has been described. 

One day, as the twelve kings were assisting at a solemn 
sacrifice in the temple of Vulcan, the priests presented 
eleven of them with a golden bowl, one was wanting, and 
Psammetichus, one of the twelve kings, without any design, 
supplied the deficiency with his brazen helmet, and with 
it performed the ceremony of the libation. This accident 
struck the rest of the kings and recalled to their memory 
the prediction of the oracle, and to avert it they banished 
him to the fenny parts of Egypt. Here Psammetichus 
passed several years, waiting a favourable opportunity for 
revenge, at length a courier brought him advice that brazen 
men had landed in Egypt. These were Grecian soldiers, 
lonians, and Carians, who had been cast upon the coast 
by a storm ; and were clad in brass armour. Psammeti- 
chus immediately called to mind the oracle which had 
informed him that he should be succoured by brazen men 
from the sea coast. He concluded that the prediction was 
now fulfilled, and engaged these strangers by great pro- 
mises to stay with him ; privately levied other forces and 
put these Greeks at their head ; when, giving battle to the 
'eleven kings, he defeated them, and became sole possessor 
of Egypt. 

Psammetichus. As this prince owed his pre- 

A \£ 111 A 

gyQ servation to the lonians and Carians, he settled 
them in Egypt (from which all foreigners had 
been hitherto excluded), and by assigning them lands and 
revenues, he made them forget their native country. He 
commanded Egyptian children to be placed under their 
care, who were instructed in the Greek language ; and by 
this means the Egyptians began to have correspondence 
with the Greeks. 

As soon as Psammetichus was settled on the throne, he 
made war against the king of Assyria, not \^^m% %^>Cvs&fo^ 
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regarding the boundaries of the two empires. He also 
engaged in several other wars and with various success. 
Psammetichus died in the twenty-fourth year of Josiah, 
king of Judah, and was succeeded by his son Nechao. 

Nechao. This prince is often mentioned in 
A.c. 616.* Scripture by the name of Pharaoh-Necho. He 
attempted to connect the Nile with the Red 
Sea, but after losing an immense number of workmen 
he desisted ; the oracle he consulted having told him 
that this canal would open a passage to the barbarians 
(for so the Egyptians called all other nations) to invade 
Egypt. Nechao was more fortunate in another enter- 
prise. He employed some Phoenician mariners, whom 
he had taken into his service, to explore the coasts of 
Africa, who made a successful passage from the Red Sea 
round the Cape of Good Hope, and returned to Egypt 
by the Straits of Gibraltar three years after their setting 
out. 

This was a very extraordinary voyage, when we con- 
sider that the compass was unknown at that time. 

The Babylonians and Medes, having destroyed Nine- 
veh, and with it the empire of the Assyrians, were be- 
come so powerful that they excited the jealousy of the 
neighbouring nations, Nechao, alarmed for the safety 
of his kingdom, advanced to the Euphrates with a large 
army to check their progress. Josiah, king of Judah, 
finding that he took his route through Judea, resolved to 
oppose his march ; and, with this intention, raised all the 
forces of his kingdom, and posted himself in the valley of 
Megiddo, west of Jordan. Nechao informed him by a 
herald, that his enterprise was not intended against him, 
and that he had undertaken this war in the name of God, 
who was with him ; and he cautioned him not to interfere. 
Josiah, however, disregarded his advice, fearing that if he 
was victorious over the Babylonians, he would dispossess 
him of part of his dominions. He therefore marched to 
engage Nechao, and was not only defeated, but received a 
wound of which he died at Jerusalem, whither he had 
ordered himself to be carried. 

Nechao, elated with this victory, continued his march 
and gave battle to the Babylonians, whom he defeated, and 
took Carchemish, one of their large cities, and secured the 
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possession of it by a strong garrison, and then returned to 
Egypt, after an absence of three months. 

Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, observing that 
A. c 607 ^^^^^ ^^® taking of Carchemish by Nechao, all 
Syria and Palestine had shaken off their allesriance 
to him ; and being incapable, through age and infirmity, to 
march against the rebels in person, associated his son 
Nebuchadnezzar with him in the government, and sent him 
with an army into these countries. Nebuchadnezzar van* 
quished the army of Nechao near the Euphrates, recovered 
Carchemish, and reduced the revolted provinces to their 
former allegiance ; and thus dispossessed the Egyptians of 
all that belonged to them between the borders of Egypt 
and the Euphrates. 

^ Nechao died, after a reign of sixteen years, 

A c 600 ^^^ ^^^^ ^^® kingdom to his son Psammis, who 
reigned only six years. History mentions nothing 
memorable of him, except that he made an expedition into 
Ethiopia. It was to this prince that the Eleans, after 
instituting the Olympic games, sent a splendid embassy to 
inform him of them ; not that they wished his opinion — : 
as they considered them faultless — but desired to obtain 
the approbation of the Egyptians, who were considered 
the wisest and most judicious people in the world. The 
king assembled the sages of his nation, and after hearing 
all that the Eleans had to advance in praise of the institu- 
tion, an Egyptian asked whether citizens and foreigners 
were admitted indifferently to these games ; to which the 
Eleans replied that they were open to every one. The 
Egyptians objected to this, as being contrary to the rules of 
justice — it being very difficult for the judges, in their 
award of victory and the prize, not to be prepossessed in 
favour of their fellow-citizens. 

A PRIES. In Scripture this king is called Pha- 
A. c 594 ^^^^ Hophra. He succeeded his father Psammis, 
* and reigned twenty-five years. In the early part 
of his reign he turned his arms against the island of Cyprus, 
besieged the city of Sidon by sea and land, took it, and 
became master of all Phoenicia and Palestine. Infatuated 
with his rapid conquests, he boasted that it was not even 
in the power of the gods to dethrone him : but the God of 
heaven proved to him afterwards that \ie \xad & ick^%x.^x \ w^^ 
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threatened him, by his prophet Ezekiel, with great cala- 
mities, as a punishment for his pride. 

Some years after, the Cyrenians, a Greek colony which 
had settled in Africa, between Egypt and Lybia, fell upon 
the inhabitants of the latter country, and dispossessed 
them. The Lybians implored the protection of Apries, 
who sent an army into Lybia to oppose the Cyrenians ; 
but they being defeated and almost cut to pieces, the 
Egyptians imagined that Apries had sent this army into 
Lybia only to get it destroyed, that he might attain the means 
of governing his subjects without control. This reflection 
prompted the Egyptians to shake off the yoke of a prince, 
whom they now considered as their enemy : Apries, 
hearing of their rebellion, dispatched Amasis, one of his 
officers, to suppress it, and force the rebels to return to 
their allegiance : but the moment Amasis began to address 
them, they placed a helmet upon his head, in token of the 
exalted dignity to which they intended to raise him, and 
proclaimed him king. Amasis accepted the crown, remained 
with the army, and confirmed them in their rebellion. 
Apries, exasperated at this news, sent Paterbemis, another 
great officer, to arrest Amasis and bring him before him ; 
but Paterbemis was unable to seize the person of Amasis, 
who was defended by the rebel array ; and on returning to 
Apries, was treated in the most inhuman manner : — that 
prince ordered him to be mutilated, without reflecting that 
it was want of power, not deficiency of zeal in his service, 
that had prevented his executing his command. So bar- 
barous an outrage upon a person of rank exasperated the 
Egyptians ; the greater part joined the rebels, and the 
insurrection became general. Apries was now obliged to 
retire into Upper Egypt, and remained there for some years. 
These intestine commotions afforded Nebuchadnezzar an 
opportunity to invade Egypt, and he marched thither at 
the head of his army : he subdued the kingdom from the 
frontiers to Syene where Egypt borders on Ethiopia. He 
made dreadful devastation wherever he came; killed 
numbers of the inhabitants, and caused such havoc in the 
country that forty years could not repair it. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, after loading his army with spoils, and making 
Amasis his viceroy in Egypt, returned to Babylon. Apries 
jjow left his concealment, and hiring an army of foreigners. 
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marched against Amasis, but was overcome, carried to 
Sa^s, and there strangled in his own palace. 

^_^^ Amasis. After the death of Apries, Amasis 
A c 569 ^®^^™® *^® peaceable possessor of Egypt, and 
jttigned over it forty years. Being of mean 
birth hiff^ubjects despised him, and he had recourse to 
the f<dlowing stratagem to overcome their contempt. He 
had a golden cistern, in which himself and those persons 
admitted to his table, used to wash their feet ; he melted 
it down, had it cast into a statue, and then exposed it 
for public worship. The people hastened in crowds to 
pay their devotions to the new god, when the king informed 
them of the vile uses to which this statue (now the object 
of their worship) had formerly been applied. The appli- 
cation was easy, and effected the desired end : the people 
henceforward rendered him all the respect due to majesty. 

King Amasis devoted the whole of the morning to busi- 
ness, and the rest of the day to pleasure. In his hours of 
relaxation, he was extremely gay, and sometimes carried 
his mirth beyond due bounds, which caused his courtiers 
to represent to him the unsuitableness of such behaviour ; 
when he answered, that it was as impossible for the mind 
to be always serious and intent upon business as for a bow 
to continue bent. It was this king who obliged the inha- 
bitants of every town to enter their names in a book, kept 
by the magistrate for that purpose, with their profession 
and manner of living. Solon inserted this law in his code. 

King Amasis built many magnificent temples, several of 
which were at Sais, the place of his birth. Herodotus 
mentions a chapel in particular, formed out of a single 
stone, brought from the island of Elephanta ; and he adds, 
it occupied a multitude of men three years to convey this 
huge block up the Nile. 

Amasis greatly esteemed the Greeks. He granted them 
many privileges, and permitted such as were desirous to 
settle in Egypt, to live in the city of Naucratis, so famed 
for its harbour. He gave a considerable sum of money to 
the Delphians, to assist in rebuilding the Temple of Delphi 
which had been burnt. He made an alliance with the 
Cyrenians, and married a native of that country. He 
conquered the island of Cyprus, and made it tributarY- 
Daring his Ttign, Pythagoras visited l^g'^^^.i ^i^\Iv^ x^^wcw- 
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mended by Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, for whom Amasis 
had a particular friendship. Pythagoras, during his resi- 
dence in Egypt, was initiated in all the religious mysteries, 
and instructed by the priests in whatever was abstruse 
and important. It was here that he imbibed the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls. Amasis was succeeded by 

Psammenitus, and in his reign Cambyses invaded 
A c ^525 '^® kingdom and conquered all Egypt. From this 

time the history of this nation is blended with that 
of the Persians and Grecians until the death of Alexander, 
when another monarchy arose in Egypt, founded by 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, which lasted about three hun- 
dred years. 

Exercises — 

Into how many periods may the history of Egypt be divided f 

Who founded the Eg3rptian monarchy ? 

In what city did the kings reside ? 

In what year did strangers invade Egypt? 

In what year did Jacob and his family take up their abode in Egypt ? 

How long did the shepherd kings govern Egypt? 

What befell Amenophis ? 

In what year did Sesostris succeed to the throne? 

Relate some of his exploits. 

How did he die ? 

Who succeeded Sesostris ; and what was bis character? 

In what year did Proteus ascend the throne ? 

Give some accoimt of the Trojan war alluded to. 

What king of Israel was contemporary with Shishack, king of Egypt ? 

In what year did Sethon die ; and what ensued upon his death? 

What building did the twelve kings erect ? 

What occurrence interrupted the harmony which subsisted among the twelve 

kings? 
How did Psammetichus revenge himself? 
What people now first settled in Egypt ? 
Who succeeded Psammetichus ? 
What extraordinary voyage was effected in his reign? 
Against what king did Nechao make war? 
Who opposed him on his march ? 
What befell Josiah ? 
Who succeeded Nechao ? 

What embassy was sent to Egypt in his reign : and for what purpose ? 
Name some events in the reign of Apries. 
Who succeeded Apries ; and what was his origin ? 
How did he obtain the respect due to him as king ? 
For what did his courtiers reprove him ? 
What celebrated philosopher visited Egypt in his reiprn ? 
In whose reign was the first Egyptian monarchy overthrown ? 
In what year of the world did it take place ? 
Give some account of the condition of the several countries of Europe and Asia 

at this period. 
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PART II. 



OF TUB FOUNDATION OF CARTHAGE. 

Carthage, in Africa, is said to have been founded by 
Dido, a Tyrian princess, in the year of the world 3158, 
when Joash was king of Judah ; ninety-eight years before 
the b|iilding of Rome, and eight hundred and sixty-six 
years before the coming of the Saviour. It stood near the 
site of the present Tunis. Its chief cities were Carthage 
and Utica ; the former, so renowned in history, was long 
the rival of Rome. Ithobal, king of Tyre, and father of 
the wicked Jezebel, was the great grandfather of Dido. 
Pygmalion, brother to Dido, having murdered her husband 
Sichaeus, to obtain possession of his immense wealth, she 
eluded his cruel avarice by escaping from Tyre with all the 
treasures of her deceased husband ; and after long wander- 
ing landed on the coast of Africa, where she purchased 
some lands from the inhabitants, and settled there with a 
few followers, the companions of her flight from Tyre. 
The neighbouring people, allured by the prospect of gain, 
repaired thither to sell to the new comers the necessaries 
of life, and shortly afterwards incorporated themselves with 
them. Thus the inhabitants soon became numerous, and 
the natives of the surrounding country sent envoys to Dido 
with magnificent presents, and entreated her to build a city 
where she first settled. Dido accordingly built a city, 
which she called Carthage (the new city), and became 
tributary to the Africans for the ground upon which it stood. 
Jarbas, king of Qetulia, demanded this princess in mar- 
riage, and threatened her with a war if i)ie idw.^^^. \^\^<2k^ 
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who had bound herself by an oath to widowhood, being 
incapable of violating the faith she had sworn to Sichseus, 
desired time for deliberation, and to appease the manes of 
her first husband by sacrifice ; then ordering a pile to be 
raised, she ascended it, and drawing out a dagger, which 
she had concealed beneath her robe, she stabbed herself. 
Carthage, whose beginnings were very weak, insensibly 
grew larger, and its dominion was not long confined to 
Africa. The interval of time between the foundation of 
Carthage and its ruin, included seven hundred years, and 
may be divided into two parts. The first, which is much 
the longest and the least known, (as is ordinary with the 
beginnings of all states), extends to the first Punic war, and 
occupies five hundred and eighty-two years. The second, 
which ends vnth the destruction of Carthage, contains but 
a hundred and eighteen years. 

CHAPTER I. 

OF THEIR MANNERS, RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, &C, 

The Carthaginians derived their origin, language, laws, 
religion, and love of commerce, from the Tyrians, and the 
union that subsisted between these people is very remark- 
able. When Cambyses wished to make war upon the 
Carthaginians, the Phoenicians plainly told him they could 
not fight against their countrymen, and thus obliged him 
to abandon his design. And the Carthaginians, in acknow- 
ledgment of their descent, freighted a vessel to Tyre every 
year with presents, and offered sacrifices to the tutelar gods 
of that country. 

An excessive thirst after wealth, and indifference as to 
the means of acquiring it, caused the Carthaginians to be 
guilty of many base and unjust actions. Indeed so noto- 
rious was their dishonesty, that no expression was consi- 
dered more emphatical, to signify breach of faith, than this, 
*' A Carthaginian disposition." And it is related that a 
mountebank having assembled the citizens of Carthage, 
upon a promise to discover to them their most secret 
thoughts, told them, " They were desirous to buy cheap 
and sell dear.'* Every man's conscience pleaded guilty 
to the charge, and the mountebank was dismissed with 
applause and laughter. 
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Nor were these the only blemishes in their character ; 
they were austere and savage in disposition, and in the first 
transports of passion would (regardless of remonstrance) 
plunge into the greatest excesses of violence. Ill success 
in war was punished as a crime against the state; and 
when a general lost a battle, he, at his return to Carthage, 
was punished with exile or death. 

The Carthaginians worshipped two deities in particular. 
The first the goddess Ccelestis (Moon) called in Scripture 
Queen of Heaven, was invoked in great calamities, and 
from her they thought all their blessings descended. The 
second deity was Saturn, known in Scripture as Moloch, 
to whom they offered human sacrifices. Kings even, ia 
great dangers, immolated their sons to appease the anger 
of this god ; and mothers also made it a merit, and a part of 
their religion, to give their infants to the fiames, and consi- 
dered the offering only acceptable to Saturn when they 
could look, unmoved, upon the horrid spectacle. In times 
of pestilence, or distress, great numbers of children were 
sacrificed; and when Agathocles was going to besiege 
Carthage, a hundred children of the best families, and three 
hundred citizens, were devoted to the flames. A brazen 
statue of Saturn stood over a furnace, with the hands 
turned downwards, so that when a child was placed upon 
them it dropped immediately into the fire. 

The government of Carthage was based upon principles 
of consummate wisdom, and this republic was held in great 
esteem by the ancients. Aristotle remarks, that from its 
foundation to his time, a period of more than ^ve hundred 
years, no sedition of any consequence had disturbed the 
peace, nor had any tyrant oppressed the liberty of the 
state. Carthage, by its wise laws, had shunned, for a long 
series of years, these two rocks on which other republics 
have so often split. Unfortunately no ancient writer has 
left us any accurate account of the laws and customs of 
this famous republic, and all that is known is collected 
&om various authors. 

The government of Carthage united three different autho- 
rities, which counterpoised, and gave assistance to each 
other. These authorities were the senate, the people, and 
the tribunal of one hundred. 
There were two annual magistrates mCaxVXv^^^ ^"di^^^ 
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suffetes, whose authority was similar to that of the consuls 
at Rome. History does not inform us of the manner of 
electing them ; hut they had power to assemble the senate in 
which they presided, proposed subjects for deliberation, 
and collected the votes. Their authority extended beyond 
the cities, and they sometimes commanded the armies. 
When their employment as suffetes expired, they were 
made prsetors, which was a considerable office, as it not 
only conferred upon them the privilege of presiding in 
Some causes, but empowered them to enact new laws, and 
to' call the receivers of the public revenue to account. 

The senate was composed of persons, venerable on 
account of their age, ^experience, merit, birth, or riches. 
Their number is not known, but it must have been consi- 
derable, as the members of the tribunal of one hundred 
were selected from it, to form a separate assembly, which 
served as a check upon the power of the nobles and the 
senate. 

It was from their extensive commerce that the wealth, 
power, conquest, credit, and glory of the Carthaginians 
flowed. They traded with all countries, and became, as it 
were, the lords of the sea. They were a nation of mer- 
chants, industrious, ingenious and enterprising, so that 
Rome, even when triumphant, thought that Carthage 
could not be reduced, unless she was deprived of her com- 
mercial resources. The gold and silver mines of Spain, 
furnished them with an inexhaustible source of wealth, and 
enabled them to sustain their long wars. 

The military power of the Carthaginians consisted in their 
alliances with kings in tributary nations, whence they drew 
both men and money ; in troops raised among their own 
citizens ; and in mercenary soldiers purchased of neighbour- 
ing states. From the vast extent of coast which the Car- 
thaginians possessed, they could readily raise a sufficient 
number of sailors and rowers for the working of their fleets, 
and procure able captains to command them. But, as all 
their warlike forces were fortuitously brought together, and 
had no common interest to unite them ; it may easily be 
imagined, that when more advantageous offers were made 
by other nations, these mercenary troops would desert to 
the enemy, against whom they had just fought, and turn 
their arms against the Carthaginians, whom they had pre- 
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viously acknowledged as their masters. And this fact must 
teach us that no miseries are comparahle to those of a 
government supported only by foreigners, as neither zeal, 
fidelity, nor obedience, can be expected from them. 

Learning, although not banished from Carthage, was in 
little repute, and this country, in the space of upwards of 
seven hundred years, produced only three or four writers 
of reputation ; and although the Carthaginians held a cor- 
respondence with Greece and other civilized nations, they 
did not emulate them in the acquirement of knowledge. 
Eloquence, poetry, and history, were disregarded ; and a 
Carthaginian philosopher was considered as a prodigy by 
the learned of other countries. The studies of the youth 
were chiefly confined to writing, arithmetic, buying and 
selling goods ; and, as might be expected from such a limited 
education, the Carthaginians were inelegant in their man- 
ners, and deficient in those sentiments of virtue which are 
generally the fruits of a liberal education. The few great 
men, therefore, which this country produced, must have 
owed their merit to the singularity of their talents, and not 
to any assistance from cultivation and instruction ; and of 
these it may be remarked, that their characters were sullied 
by vices and cruel passions, and wholly devoid of those noble 
and generous dispositions, which distinguished the Greeks 
and Romans. It may, therefore, be concluded, that traffic 
was the prevailing inclination and peculiar characteristic of 
the Carthaginians ; that commerce was the basis of the state, 
and the grand spring which gave motion to all their enter- 
prises. That they were skilful merchants, and placed their 
chief glory in amassing riches ; but, from their limited 
education, they scarcely knew the purpose for which these 
riches were designed, or how to use them in a noble 
manner. 

EXSRCISES. — 

Where stood Carthage 7 

Who fotmded it ; and in what year of the world f 

Relate the Itory, as told by some historians, of Dido's stratagem to obtain a 

large porti(m of land on which to build a city. 
What was the condition of Europe and Asia at this period ? 
Name some contemporary kings. 
What caused Dido to put herself to death f 
Repeat Virgil's lines on the death of Dido. 
How may ttie history of Carthage be divided ? 
What interval of time is included in the first period r 
In the second? 
What was the ori^ of the Carthaginians! 
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What were the prevailing traits in the Carthaginian character! 

How did they treat an unsuccessful general? 

What deities did they worship? 

Did they offer human sacrifices ? 

How did they endeavour to appease the offended gods 

What was the government oi Carthage? 

What was the highest office in the government? 

From what sources did the Carthaginians derive their wealth 

In what did their military power consist? 

In what state was learning in Carthage? 

Name some learned men of that country ? 

What were the studies of the youth? 

What were the effects of this limited education ? 



CHAPTER II. 

ON THE WARS AND CONQUESTS OF THE CARTHAGINIANS. 

The first wars made by the Carthaginians, were to free 
themselves from their allegiance to the Africans for the ter- 
ritory, which had been granted them on condition of their 
paying an annual tribute. The war, however, soon termi- 
nated ; the Africans were victorious, and the Carthaginians 
continued tributary. 

Although in this attempt they were unsuccessfril, they 
were not dispirited, but carried their arms against the 
Moors and Numidians, and gained many conquests over 
both. Being now emboldened by good fortune, they shook 
off the tribute which gave them so much uneasiness, and 
possessed themselves of a great part of Africa. About this 
time, a dispute arose between Carthage and Cyrene, regard- 
ing the limits of their respective territories. Cyrene was a 
very powerftil city, situated on the Mediterranean, towards 
the greater Syrtis, and had been built by Battus, a Lace- 
demonian. 

It was agreed on both sides, that two young men should 
set out from either city, and that the place of their meeting 
should be the common boundary of both states. 

The Carthaginians (these were two brothers named 
Philseni) made the most haste, and their antagonists, pre- 
tending that foul play had been used, and that these 
brothers had set out before the time appointed, refused to 
keep the agreement, unless the two brothers (to remove 
their suspicions,) would consent to be buried alive on the 
spot where they had met. To this the brothers agreed ; and 
the Carthaginians, in gratitude, erected there two altars to 
their memories, and paid them divine honours. The Car- 
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thaginians still pursued their conquests, and subjected many 
of the islands in the Mediterranean to their sway ; among 
others Majorca and Minorca, which islands furnished them 
with the most expert slingers in the world. The inhabitants 
of these islands were accustomed, from infancy, to handle 
the sling, for which purpose their mothers placed on the 
bough of a tree, the piece of bread intended for their break- 
fast, and they were not allowed to taste a morsel until 
they had brought it down with their slings. The Cartha- 
ginians now carried war into Spain, and soon brought the 
richest parts of that country under their dominion. 

The period in which the Carthaginians first 
A c* 503 ™^^® ^^^ ^^ Sicily is not exactly known ; but it 
* is certain they were in possession of a part of it 
at the time they entered into a treaty with the Romans, the 
same year that Tarquin was expelled, and consuls were 
appointed, and twenty-eight years before Xerxes invaded 
Greece. Some years after they had made this treaty with 
the Romans, the Carthaginians entered into alliance with 
Xerxes, king of Persia, who aimed at nothing less than the 
total extirpation of the Greeks ; and he thought it would be 
impossible to succeed in his enterprise without the assis- 
tance cf this formidable nation. 

The Carthaginians, who kept in view the design they 
entertained of seizing upon the remainder of Sicily, greedily 
availed themselves of the favourable opportunity which now 
offered to reduce it. A treaty was, therefore, concluded, in 
which it was agreed, that the Carthaginians were to invade, 
with all their forces, those Greeks who were settled in Sicily 
and Italy, while Xerxes should march in person against 
Greece itself. 

Hamilcar, with an army of three hundred thousand men, 
and a fieet of two thousand ships of war, besides small 
vessels, sailed j&om Carthage for the conquest of Sicily. He 
landed at Palermo, and after refreshing his troops, marched 
against Himera, and laid siege to it. Theron, who defended 
this city, finding himself in great difficulty, sent to Gelon, 
who had possessed himself of Syracuse. Gelon immediately 
fiew to his relief, with fifty thousand foot and five thousand 
horse ; and his arrival revived the hopes of the besieged, 
who made a very vigorous resistance. In the m^^xilvov^^ 
a courier was brought to Gelon, who had \>eeii ^<&'«^^\.ODft^ 

c 2 
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from Selinus, a city of Sicily, with a letter for Hamilcar, 
to infonn him of the day he might expect the cavalry he 
had demanded of them. Gelon now had recourse to the 
following stratagem. He drew out an equal numher of his 
own troops, and sent them from his camp at the time men- 
tioned in the letter. These, heing admitted hy Hamilcar, as 
coming from Selinus, rushed upon him, killed him, and set 
fire to his ships. In this critical moment, Gelon attacked 
the Carthaginians with all his forces, who at first made a 
gallant resistance ; but when the news of their general's 
death reached them, and they saw all their ships in flames, 
their courage failed, and they fled. And now a dreadful 
slaughter ensued ; upwards of a hundred and flfty thousand 
were slain, and the remainder of the army surrendered at 
discretion. This battle was fought the same day as the 
famous action at Thermopylae. 

Exercises. — 

Name the first wars in which the Carthaginians engaged? 

What dispute arose between the Carthaginians and Cyrenians f 

Who built Gyrene? 

Tell me the story of the Fhilseni. 

What conquests did the Carthaginians make at this time t 

What was the ancient name of these islands ; and how did it originate ? 

By what means did the youth become such expert slingersf 

At what period are we told the Carthaginians possessed a part of Sicily 1 

Give some account of Greece and Rome at this period. 

What were the designs of the Carthaginians regarding Sicily? 

What treaty was made by Xerxes and the Carthaginians? 

Who commanded the Carthaginian forces sent into Sicily? 

Against what city did Hamilcar lay siege ? 

Who defended it ? 

Who came to his relief? 

Who was Selinus ? 

What happened to the courier despatched from Selinus to Hamilcar ? 

What was the issue of the battle ? 

What celebrated action took place in Greece on the same day ? 



CHAPTER III. 

WARS IN SICILY. 

When the sad news was brought to Carthage of the 
entire defeat of their army, consternation, grief, and despair 
took possession of every heart. The Carthaginians imme- 
diately sent a deputation to Gelon, desiring peace upon 
any terms. He heard their envoys with humanity, and 
granted them a peace without any other condition than that 
Aejr should pay two thousand talents towards the expenses 
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of the late war, and build two temples, where the treaty of 
this peace should be deposited, and exposed at all times to 
public view. Gelon, after making peace with the Car- 
thaginians, convened the Syracusans, and gave them an 
aocount of his conduct throughout life, in which he proved 
himself their benefactor and deliverer. The people unani- 
mously proclaimed him king, and after his death, the crown 
was bestowed upon his brother. 

After the defeat of the Athenians before 
A ? 412* Syracuse, (where Nicias perished with his whole 
' fleet) the Segestans, who had declared in favour of 
the Athenians against the Syracusans, fearing the resent- 
ment of their enemies, and being attacked by the inhabi- 
tants of Selinus, implored the aid of the Carthaginians, 
and put themselves and city under their protection. The 
Carthaginians were now in a great dilemma ; on the one 
hand they were anxious to possess themselves of a city 
which lay so convenient for them, on the other, they 
dreaded the power of Syracuse. At last, however, the 
love of empire prevailed, and they promised assistance to 
the Segestans. The conduct of this war was committed to 
Hannibal, grandson of Hamilcar, whom Gelon had defeated. 
He left Carthage with a large army, determined upon con- 
quest. He took the city of Selinus by storm, and subjected 
the inhabitants to the most horrid cruelties ; he then besieged 
and took the city of Himera, forced three hundred prisoners 
to undergo the most ignominious punishments, and then 
put them to death on the spoi where his grandfather had 
been killed by Gelon*s cavalry, as a grateful bffering to the 
shade of that hero. After receiving the congratulations of 
his countrymen, Hannibal meditated the conquest of all 
Sicily ; and, accordingly, he levied an immense army, and 
embarked for that island, accompanied by Imilco, who had 
been appointed his lieutenant. He opened the campaign with 
the siege of Agrigentum, one of the most splendid cities of 
antiquity, of whose inhabitants Empedocles said — *Uhey 
squandered their money so excessively every day, as if 
they expected it would never be exhausted ; and built with 
such solidity and magnificence, as if they thought they 
should live for ever." Hannibal raised against this city 
terraces as high as the walls, and employed, for this pur- 
pose » fragments of tombs, which stood aioxxiA \^Ck& ^\\.n 
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and which he had demolished. Soon after the plague 
infected the army, and swept away a great numher of 
soldiers, as well as Hannihal himself ; and the Carthaginians 
interpreted this disaster as a punishment inflicted by the 
gods for the havoc they had made among the tombs : and, 
to appease insulted deity, they sacrificed a child to Saturn, 
and threw many victims into the sea in honor of Neptune. 
The besieged at length, oppressed by famine, abandoned 
their city, and fled to Geta, where they received all the 
comfort and consolation they could expect in the deplorable 
condition to which they were reduced. 

Meanwhile Imilco entered the city, and after murdering 
all who were found in it, plundered the temples and other 
public edifices of all their riches. Among other curiosities 
sent to Carthage, was the bull of Phalaris. 

The siege of Agrigentum lasted eight months ; and 
Imilco, after laying the city in ruins, left it in the begin- 
ning of spring. He then besieged Geta, and took it, and 
after making a treaty with Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, 
who had come to the assistance of the inhabitants of Geta, 
Imilco returned to Carthage. 

«/.«.* Dionysius had concluded a peace with the Car- 
A. M. 3600. .1 . . "^ , ^ ' J ^ r 

A. c. 404. thagmians merely to gam time to prepare for 

making war against them ; and after fitting out a 

fleet and levying a great force, he besieged the city of 

Motya, the magazine of the Carthaginians in Sicily, which 

he took by storm, and put all the inliabitants to the sword, 

except those who took sanctuary in the temples. The 

following year Imilco returned to Sicily, recovered Motya, 

and took several other cities, whilst his fleet, commanded 

by Mago, sailed along the coast, and entered the great 

harbour of Syracuse ; and Imilco, animated with success, 

advanced towards the city with intent to besiege it. Having 

offered the inhabitants battle, who refused the challenge, 

Imilco returned to the camp, satisfied of their weakness, 

and persuaded that he should soon become master of the 

city. For thirty days he ravaged the country round 

S3rracuse, and possessed himself of the suburb of Achra- 

dinia ; but his successes were not lasting, and his triumph 

vanished in a moment : the hand of the Almighty was 

laid upon him — a contagious distemper seized his army, and 

the heat of the weather (for it was summer) contributed to 
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spread it. This plague was attended with uncommon 
symptoms, such as violent dysenteries, raging fevers, acute 
pains in every part of the hody ; the infected were aeized 
with madness and fury, and fell upon those who came in 
their way, and tore them to pieces. 

Dionysius availed himself of the miserable condition of 
the Carthaginians to attack them, and reduced Imiico to 
the necessity of requesting a suspension of hostilities, and 
permitted him to return to Carthage with a few troops ; 
with these he stole away in the night, and left the rest to 
the mercy of the conquerer. 

Such was the condition in which this Carthaginian gene- 
ral, so haughty a few days before, retired from Syracuse. 
Bitterly bewailing his own fate, and still more that of his 
country, he, with the most insolent fury, accused the gods 
as the sole authors of his misfortunes. ** The enemy," said 
he, " may rejoice at our misery, but have no reason to glory 
in it. We return victorious over the Syracusans, and are 
defeated by the plague alone. His greatest grief was the 
having survived so many gallant soldiers, who had died in 
arms. But, added he, the sequel shall make it appear 
whether it is through fear of death, or from the desire of 
leading back to their native country the miserable remains 
of my fellow-citizens, that 1 survived the loss of so many 
brave comrades." When he arrived at Carthage, he en- 
tered his house, shut his doors against the citizens, and 
even his own family, and gave himself the fatal stroke, in 
compliance with a practice to which the heathens falsely 
gave the name of courage, though, in fact, it was no other 
than a cowardly despair. The calamities of this unhappy 
city were not, however, yet at an end ; the Africans, exaspe- 
rated that their countrymen had been left behind to be 
murdered by the Syracusans, flew to arms and marched 
directly against Carthage. The citizens, now almost in 
despair, hastened to appease the offended gods (by whom 
they considered their calamities were sent as a punishment 
for their crimes), by offering sacrifices and erecting statues 
in their honor. After this they proceeded to defend the city, 
and happily for them, these Africans began to quarrel for 
pre-eminence, added to which, they were surprised by 
famine and were obliged to return home; thus Carthage 
was delivered from alarm. 
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The Carthaginians relieved from their enemies at home, 
once more turned their thoughts on Sicily ; and after gain- 
ing several hattles and recovering all their former posses- 
sions in this island, thpy made peace \ifith Dionysius, and 
returned to Carthage. But here distress awaited them, the 
plague raged in the city, and was making sad havoc, panic 
terrors seized the unhappy sufferers, who, sallying out of 
their houses killed or wounded all who came in their way. 
The Africans, Sardinians, and Sicilians, availed themselves 
of this opportunity to endeavour to shake off the Cartha- 
ginian yoke, hut were unsuccessful, and soon reduced to 
their former allegiance. 

About this time Dionysius died, and was suc- 
A*c 348* needed by his son of the same name. In the 
' beginning of his reign, Syracuse was involved 
in great troubles. Dionysius, who had been expelled, 
restored himself by force of arms, and perpetrated the most 
horrid cruelties. One part of the citizens implored the 
aid of Icetes, tyrant of the Leontines, and by descent a 
S3nracusan. This appeared a favorable opportunity for 
the Carthaginians to seize upon the whole of Sicily, and 
accordingly they sent a mighty fleet thither. In this ex- 
tremity, such of the Syracusans as loved their country, 
applied for aid to the Corinthians, who sent Timoleon, a 
man of great merit, with ten ships to their assistance. 
Arriving in Sicily, he, with only a thousand soldiers under 
his command, marched at once to the relief of Syracuse. 
This handful of men increased in numbers as he advanced ; 
but the S3rracusans were now in a desperate condition. 
The Carthaginians were in possession of the port, Icetes 
of the city, and Dionysius of the citadel. Happily, on 
Timoleon's arrival, Dionysius, having no other resource, 
put the citadel into his hands with all the forces, arms, 
and ammunition, and escaped by his assistance to Corinth. 
Here he kept a school, that he might still exercise his 
power over boys, although he was deprived of his authority 
over men. Timoleon had, by his emissaries, artfully repre- 
sented to the foreign soldiers (who formed the principal 
strength of Mago*s army, and the greater part of whom 
were Greeks), that it was astonishing to see Greeks using 
their endeavours to make barbarians masters of Sicily, 
whence they, in a short time, would pass into Greece, for 
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it was quite improbable that the Carthaginians had come 
so far with no other view than to establish Icetes tyrant 
of Syracuse. This report reached the ears of Mago, and 
gave him sreat uneasiness ; and as he only wanted a pre- 
text to wi^draw from SicUy, he spread a report, therefore, 
that his troopis were about to betray and desert him, and 
sailed with his fleet to Carthage. Soon after his departure, 
Icetes not being able to hold out against the Corinthians, 
yielded to them, and thus they had possession of the 
whole city. 

Mago, on his arrival at Carthage, was impeached, but 
prevented the execution of the sentence passed upon him 
by a voluntary death. New forces were now levied at 
Carthage, and a greater and more powerful fleet was sent 
to Sicily. The troops landed at Lilyboeum, commanded 
by Hamilcar and Hannibal, who resolved to make their 
first attack on the Corinthians. Timoleon did not wait 
for, but marched out to meet, them ; so great, however, 
was the consternation of Syracuse, that of all the forces in 
that city, only three thousand Syracusans and three thou- 
sand mercenaries followed him. Timoleon, notwithstand- 
ing, relied on the courage of his soldiers ; a battle was 
fought, the Carthaginians were routed, upwards of ten 
thousand were slain; their camp was taken and with it 
immense riches. The Carthaginians humbled by repeated 
defeats, and their hopes of resource fled, their grovelling 
souls condescended to ask quarter, and accepted the most 
mortifying conditions. A very small portion of territory 
in Sicily was left them, and they were not allowed to con- 
tinue in alliance with the tyrants of Syracuse. 

About this time, a memorable incident occurred 
A c' 344! ** Carthage. Hanno, one of its most powerful 
citizens, formed a design of seizing upon the 
republic, by destroying the whole senate. He chose for 
the execution of his bloody design the day on which his 
daughter was to be married, when he intended to invite 
the senators to an entertainment, and then poison them. 
The conspiracy was discovered ; but Hanno had so much 
influence, that the government did not dare punish so exe- 
crable a crime, but was contented with preventing it, by 
forbidding too great a magnificence at weddiw^i^^ vcv^^tknX- 
iag the expense on those occa8ion&. HaimO) ^tk!^\i% \^^ 
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■tratagem defeated, resolred to employ open force, and for 
that puqKise armed aU the slavea ; be was, however, agun 
discovered, and, to escape puaishmeDt, retired with twenty 
thousand armed men to a strong castle ; aod endeavoured, 
but unsuccessfully, to engage the king of Mauritania in bis 
rebellion. He was soon taken prisoner, and carried to 
Carthage, where, after being whipped, his eyes were put 
out, bis arms and thighs brokeu, and his body, all torn with 
stripes, was hung on a gibbet; and his family, although 
they had not participated in his guilt, yet shared in his 
punishment ; they were all sentenced to death, that no one 
might be left willing to revenge bis death. 
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join his forces ; and taking with him only fifty talents to 
supply his present necessities, he set sail with two of his 
sons, Archagathus and Heraclides, still concealing his inten- 
tions from every one. All on hoard his fleet imagined that 
they were to be conducted, either to Italy or Sardinia, in 
order to plunder those countries, or to lay waste the coasts 
of Sicily, which belonged to the enemy. The Carthagi- 
nians, surprised at so unexpected a departure, endeavoured 
to prevent it, but Agathocles eluded their pursuit. 

Arrived in Africa, he assembled his troops, and told them 
in few words, that knowing their intrepidity, he had«led 
them against a people enervated by ease and luxury ; who, 
incapable of making resistance, would join them in crowds 
on the first news of their arrival. The soldiers received 
his speech with acclamations, and imagined themselves 
already masters of Carthage; but an eclipse of the sun 
happening at this time, gave them great uneasiness, as at 
this period the most civilized nations understood very little 
of these extraordinary phenomena of nature. Agathocles, 
however, soon revived their drooping courage, by telling 
them that an eclipse always foretold some great change ; 
they might assure themselves, therefore, that good fortune 
was taking leave of Carthage, and coming over to them. 
Agathocles now had recourse to a very desperate measure, 
namely, that of burning his whole fleet; many reasons 
urged him to this. There was not a harbour in A&ica where 
his ships could lie in safety, as the Carthaginians were mas- 
ters of the whole coast of the Mediterranean, and would 
immediately have possessed themselves of his fleet. If he 
had left as many hands as were necessary to defend it, he 
would have weakened his army (at the best inconsiderable) ; 
and lastly, he wished to lay his soldiers under the necessity 
of conquering, by leaving Uiem no other refuge than victory. 
Accordingly, coming suddenly into the presence of his 
troops, he thus addressed them : — ** When we left Syracuse, 
and were warmly pursued by the enemy, in this fatal ne- 
cessity, I addressed myself to Ceres and Proserpine, and 
promised, that if they would deliver me from this imminent 
danger, I would bum all our ships in their honor, at our 
first landing here. Aid me, therefore, O soldiers, to dis- 
charge my vow, for the goddesses can easily make us 
amends for this sacrifice. " Then taking a flambeau in his 
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hand, he hastily led the way to his own ship, and set it on 
fire. All the officers and soldiers, without allowing them- 
selves time for reflection, led on hy a hlind and impetuous 
ardor, followed his example ; but when they in some degree 
recovered their reason, and saw the vast expanse of ocean 
which separated them from their own country, a melancholy 
silence succeeded to the acclamations, which but a few 
moments before had been so general in the army. Agatho- 
cles, however, left them no time for despair ; he marched 
at once to a place called the Great City, part of the 
dominion of Carthage. The country through which they 
passed abounded in fertile meads, rich in flocks, and 
beautiful streams ; on the banks of which were magnificent 
villas, delightful avenues of fruit trees, and gardens laid 
out with exquisite taste. Such enchanting scenes could not 
fail to reanimate the courage of the soldiers ; they soon arrived 
at the Great City, which they quickly reduced, and then 
proceeded to Tunis, which made but little resistance ; and 
now they were within a short distance of Carthage. 

The arrival of Agathocles made the Carthaginians con- 
clude that the troops commanded by Hamilcar, in Sicily, 
had been defeated ; they lost no time in arming the citizens, 
and soon raised an army of forty thousand foot, the com- 
mand of which was given to Hanno and Bomilcar, who 
marched immediately to meet the enemy, and in sight of 
them, drew up their forces in battle array. An obstinate 
fight ensued, and Hanno fell. Bomilcar might have changed 
the face of things, but he, with Carthaginian treachery, 
deserted the field, followed by the whole army ; thus Aga- 
thocles claimed the victory. Meanwhile news of Agathocles's 
successes reached Syracuse, and Hamilcar made a last efibrt 
to storm the city, but was defeated ; in a second attempt 
he fell into the enemy's hands, and was put to death with 
the most exquisite tortures. His head was sent to Agatho- 
cles, who displayed it to the Carthaginians, and thus con- 
vinced them of the melancholy state of their affairs in Sicily. 
To these foreign enemies was added a domestic one, more 
to be feared. Bomilcar, their general, had long aimed at 
sovereign power, and thought the present troubles presented 
the desired opportunity of ^becoming tyrant of Carthage. 
He, therefore, entered the city, and seconded by a small 
number of the citizens, proclaimed him%e\i \.^t^XL\.» ^!Dl\ 
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Hterally proved himself such, by cutting the throats of all 
the citizens he met in the streets. A tumult arose, and the 
young men took up arms to repel the tyrant, and promised 
pardon to all those who would lay down their arms. Bomil- 
car and his soldiers surrendered upon this proclamation, 
and all were pardoned except Bomilcar, who was nailed to 
a cross, from which he harangued the people upon their 
injustice, ingratitude, and perfidy ; and mentioned many 
generals whom they had rewarded with an ignominious 
death. He expired whilst uttering these reproaches. 

Agathocles had won over to his interest Ophelias, king 
of Cyrene, whose ambition he had flattered by leading him 
to understand, that contenting himself with Sicily, he should 
leave Ophelias the empire of Africa. Agathocles, however, 
did not hesitate to commit the most horrid crimes when he 
thought they would conduce to bis interest ; and this cre- 
dulous prince had no sooner put himself and his army in 
his power, than he caused him to be murdered, and thus 
had the troops of Ophelias entirely at his devotion. Find- 
ing affairs in Africa now in a flourishing condition, Agatho« 
cles thought it prudent to look after those in Sicily, and 
accordingly sailed thither, leaving the command of his 
army to his son Archagathus. His absence, however, soon 
restored things to their former condition ; the AMcans 
deserted him, and many of his troops perished ; he could 
not transport the remainder into Sicily, as he was destitute 
of ships ; neither could he treat for peace with a people 
whom he had so outrageously insulted. In this extremity, 
he thought only of providing for his own safety ; and after 
many adventures, this base deserter of his army, and 
betrayer of his sons (who, left 'to the fury of his soldiers, 
had been murdered by them,) terminated his odious life by 
a cruel death, being poisoned by Msenon, who administered 
to him 80 violent a drug, that his teeth were putrefied, and 
his body tortured with the most racking pains. During 
the late internal troubles in Carthage, the T3rrians had been 
obliged to yield to the victorious Alexander, who shortly 
after subjugating them, began to build the city of Alex- 
andria, as if he intended it as a rival to Carthage. To 
ascertain his intentions, Hamilcar, sumamed Rhodamus, 
pretending to have been driven firom his country, went over 
to the camp of Alexander, and w^ graciously received by 
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that king. Hamilcar did not fail to transmit to his country 
whatever discoveries he made as to Alexander's designs ; 
nevertheless, on his return to Carthage, after Alexander's 
death, he was considered as a betrayer of his country, and 
was sentenced by his fellow-citizens to die. 

It was at this time that the successors of 

A* c 277 I^y^^^s* ^^^S of Epirus, began to alarm the 
Romans, who, in order to strengthen themselves 
against him, renewed their treaties with the Carthaginians. 
To the articles of the preceding treaties, they added an en- 
gagement of mutual assistance against Pyrrhus. As the 
Romans feared, Pyrrhus carried war into Italy, and gained 
many victories. The Carthaginians thought themselves 
obliged to assist them, and accordingly sent to the coast of 
Italy a feet of six score sail, under the command of Mago. 
The Romans, however, thought fit to decline their aid, and 
soon after drove Pyrrhus out of Italy. 

EXKB.CIICI. — 

In what troubles were the Carthaginians now involved f 

Who was Agathocles? 

What did he meditate after he was defeated by Hamilcar ? 

What was his success ? 

What desperate act did he resolve upon? 

What were his motives for this ? 

What contributed to animate the courajge of his troops f 

How did the Carthaginians act on Jiearing of the approach of Agathocles ? 

What now took place f 

Whose treachery contributed to the success of Agathocles t 

What was now the state of afl&urs in Sicily ? 

What domestic enemy had the Carthaginians now to oppose f 

What befell Bomilcar? 

What king embraced the interests of Agathocles ? 

How did Agathocles repay his friendship f 

What caused him to visit Sicily i 

What occurred at Carthage during his absence ? . 

How did he now act? 

What was the fate of his sons? 

How was his odious life terminated ? 

What had taken place at Tyre during the troubles at Carthage? 

How did Hamilcar endeavour to serve his country ? 

What was his reward? 

What famous kii^g lived at this period? 

What people felt alarmed at his growing power ? 

Were their fears weU.foimded? 

Who offered them assistance ; and was it accepted ? 

What obliged I^hus to evacuate Italy? 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE FIRST FUNIC WAR. 

The first Punic war arose from the , following 
A. c. 280. 



A. M. 3724. jjj^^gg^ Tjjg Mamertines, a people of Campania, 



had taken possession of Messina, one of the 
Sicilian towns, allied to Syracuse. Hiero, the king, marched 
against these invaders, who, unable to withstand so power- 
ful an antagonist, applied for aid to the Carthaginians ; and 
afterwards, through fear of being enslaved by them, solicited 
the friendship of the Romans. In this most unjustifiable 
quarrel, the Romans, after some hesitation, took a part 
anxious to arrest the progress of the Carthaginians, who 
had so long desired to annex the island of Sicily to their 
dominions. Accordingly, Appius Claudius crossed the 
Straits of Messina with a large army, and shortly after, 
partly by art and partly by force, drove the Carthaginians 
from the citadel, and Messina surrendered to the consul. 
The Carthaginians, with their usual cruelty, hanged their 
general for being defeated, and Hiero joined his forces to 
theirs, in order to repel the Romans, but was defeated with 
considerable loss ; and now having experienced, to his cost, . 
the power of the Roman arms, he thought it most prudent 
to court their alliance, flattering himself also, that with 
their aid, he should expel the Carthaginians from Sicily. 

By the united forces of the Romans and Syracusans, 
Agrigentum, one of the strongest cities possessed by the 
Carthaginians, was taken after a siege of seven months. Not- 
withstanding the importance of this acquisition, the Romans 
were sensible, that while the Carthaginians remained mas- 
ters at sea, all the maritime parts of the island would side 
with them, consequently they determined upon having a 
fleet. The difficulty of accomplishing this was^ very great ; 
for at that time the Romans were not possessed of a single 
vessel ; they were inexperienced in naval aflairs, and ignorant 
of the art of ship-building. A Carthaginian galley, however, 
about this time, was stranded on the coast of Italy, and 
served them as a model ; and, by extraordinary industry, 
they, in a few weeks, equipped a hundred vessels of flve 
benches of oaxs, and twenty of tkcee \>eTicbA%'^ men had 
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been trained in rowing, and the fleet put to sea in quest of 
the enemy, under the command of the consul Duillius. 

The Romans coming up with the enemy, near 
A c 259 *^® coast of MylBB, the signal for fight was given ; 
* and the Carthaginians, utterly despising enemies 
so unacquainted with sea aSsaxs, imagined that they should 
soon put them to flight, but ere long, they were made sen- 
sible of their error. Duillius had invented a machine called 
Corvus, or Crane, which, falling down upon the ships, grap- 
pled them in spite of all resistance ; the Carthaginians were 
obliged to come to a close engagement with the Romans, 
as though they fought them on land. A vast number of 
their ships were taken ; 7000 men were killed, and as many 
made prisoners. The Columna Rostrata, dug up about 
200 years ago, and now standing in Rome, was erected 
to commemorate this victory. 

After a few years* continued success against the 
^ ^* 255. Carthaginians, in Sicily, the Romans determined 
upon carrying the war into Africa, and accordingly 
elected M. Attilius ilegulus and L. Manlius consuls, and 
committed to them the conduct of the war against the 
Carthaginians. For some time the Romans were successful ; 
but at length, reinforcements from Greece, commanded 
by Xantippus, restored the spirits of the Carthaginians ; 
they gained a most important victory, and made Regulus 
prisoner. 

After being kept some years in prison, Regulus 
a! c' 249. ^*® ®^^* ^ Rome to treat for peace, and threat- 
ened with death if unsuccessful; but knowing 
that, by continuing the war the Romans would at length 
prove victorious, this noble patriot urged them to persevere, 
and returned 'to Carthage, although he knew but too well 
the dreadful tortures that awaited him. 

The Carthaginians, exasperated at his conduct, imme- 
diately on his arrival at Carthage, imprisoned him for some 
time in a dismal dungeon, whence, after cutting off his eye- 
lids, they drew him into the sun. They then put him into 
a chest stuck full of nails, and he was afterwards nailed to 
a cross, and left to expire. Such was the end of this great 
man, whose enemies, by depriving him of life, brought 
eternal infamy on themselves. 
The blow which the Romans had received m Mfve,^, ^\^ 
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not discourage them. They made greater preparations than 
before, to retrieve their loss ; put to sea with three hundred 
and sixty vessels, and defeated the Carthaginians in an en- 
gagement off the coast of Sicily ; and now emboldened by 
success, determined to besiege Lilybaeum, the strongest town 
in Sicily in the possession of the Carthaginians. Here 
they were defeated ; but after some alternate successes at 
sea, the Romans were victorious in two engagements, in 
the last of which the consul Lutatius defeated Hamilcar, 
the father of the great Hannibal, and obliged the Cartha- 
ginians to sue for peace, which was only granted on very 
hard terms. This treaty was dictated by Lutatius, and 
was as follows : — " That the Carthaginians should abandon 
all their territory in Sicily, and pay to the Romans, in the 
space of twenty years, 2200 talents of silver, about 325,480/. 
sterling ; that they should restore, without ransom, all 
their prisoners, and that they should not make war against 
Hiero king of Syracuse, or any of his allies.'* 

When these conditions were made known at Rome, the 
people sent ten commissions to Sicily, who made no alte- 
ration in the treaty, except in the time appointed for the 
payment, which they reduced to ten years, and in obliging 
the Carthaginians to evacuate all the islands between Italy 
and Sicily. 

^_^„ Thus terminated the first Punic war; one of the 
A c 24l^^"S®®* mentioned in history, since it continued 
twenty-four years without intermission. The ob- 
stinacy in disputing for empire, the same resolution, the same 
greatness of soul, were conspicuous on both sides. The Car- 
thaginians had the superiority in their acquaintance with naval 
ai&irs, and in their inexhaustible wealth, which furnished 
them the means of maintaining so long and obstinate a war. 
The Romans were ignorant of navigation, and destitute of 
finances ; yet these deficiencies were supplied by their 
courage, zeal for the public good, love of their country, 
and emulation of glory, and they were at length able to 
dictate the most humiliating terms to Carthage. 

EXSKCISES. — 

What gave rise to the first Punic war ? 

What power possessed the greater part of Sicily at this time? 

Name the year in which this war commenced. 

What were the most flourishing countries at this period? 

Who was the iloman consul at this time t 

a 
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What was hii success against the Carthaginians ? 

Of what city were the Carthaginians now dispossessed ? 

What caused the Romans to determine upon having a fleet f 

How did they eflEect this ? 

Who was appointed to command their fleet ? 

What was hu success? 

What honours were couferred on DuHlius ? 

What caused the Carthaginians to hasard another engagement with the 

Rovnans? 
Which side was successful f 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF HANNIBAL AND THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

The treaty of peace between the Romans and Cartha- 
ginians was not of long duration. It was too humiliating in 
its nature to the pride of this haughty people, to subsist 
longer than necessity compelled. The regret of the Cartha- 
ginians for having so tamely yielded Sicily to the Romans, 
was increased when that people, taking advantage of troubles 
at Carthage, which occurred on the return of the troops 
after the first Punic war, dispossessed the Carthaginians of 
Sardinia, and imposed a new tribute on them ; these in- 
juries led the Carthaginians to think of revenge. As soon, 
therefore, as they had repaired the losses incurred in the 
late war, they renewed hostilities, by laying siege to Sagun- 
turn, a city of Spain, then in alliance with the Romans. 
The siege was conducted by Hannibal, son of Hamilcar, 
who, when a boy but nine years old, importuned his father 
to allow him to attend him to the field of battle. Hamilcar 
could not reiuse ; and after making him swear perpetual 
enmity to the Romans, he took his son with him. Bred 
ia the camp, he was the delight of the soldiers ; and on the 
death of his father, and Asdrubal, his colleague, every heart - 
beat with joy at the thought of fighting under such a gene- 
ral. Hannibal never indulged in sensual gratification ; all 
hours of the day or night were alike to him. He affected 
no superiority of dress, and prided himself only on his arms 
and honors ; yet was his character disgraced by vice ; he 
utterly disregarded truth, and every thing sacred. 

The moment Hannibal was appointed to the 

A c 220 *^P'®™^ command in the army, he turned his 

thoughts upon Italy, and determined to make it 

the theatre of war. After providing for the security of S^ain 

and Africa^ he marched the troops of one couivtr^ SxvXa ^^ 
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other, so that the Africans served in Spain, and the Spaniards 
in 'Africa ; he was induced to this, from a persuasion that 
these soldiers, being at a distance from their respective 
countries, would be fitter for service, and, as it were, hostages 
for each other's fidelity. Asdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, 
had the command of the Spanish forces, and a fieet of above 
sixty ships to guard the coasts^ Hannibal, by kindness 
and presents, gained a number of Gauls to his interest, and 
thus smoothed the way for his expedition into Italy. He 
began his march early in spring, crossed the Iberus, and 
passed the Pyrenees, subduing the inhabitants on his march. 
He lefl Hanno to command all the country between the 
Iberus and the Pyrenees ; advanced to the banks of the 
Rhone, and succeeded, by means of rafts and boats, in 
transporting the whole of his army, elephants, horses, and 
baggage, to the bther side. Advancing along the eastern 
banks of the river to Lyons, he overcame every difficulty, 
and after fifteen days, he entered Italy, the object of his 
highest hopes. 

Although on the first intelligence of the approach of the 
Carthaginians, Publius Scipio, the consul, had taken the 
field, hoping by rapid marches to give battle to Hannibal 
in Transalpine Gaid, this general, overcoming difficulties 
apparently insurmountable, defeated his purpose. 

Hannibal's army having much decreased on its march, 
he thought it necessary by some great exploit to reinforce 
it, by striking terror into the minds of the inhabitants of 
the territory through which he passed, and thus induce 
them to join him. Accordingly, as soon as his troops had 
recovered from their late fatigues, he besieged the city of 
Turin, became master of it in three days, and put all 
who had opposed him to the sword. This exploit so 
alarmed the inhabitants of the neighbouring country, that 
many surrendered at discretion ; all would have yielded had 
they not been awed by the terror of the Roman arms, 
which were now approaching. 

The armies came in sight of each other near the river 
Ticinus, and previous to the battle, each general made a 
speech to his soldiers. Scipio represented to his troops 
the glory of their country, the achievements of their ances- 
tors, and the little difficulty there would be in conquering 
troops already exhausted by fatigue and hunger ; that the 
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bare sight of the Romans was sufficient to put a whole 
host of them to flight, who now had the aspect of skeletons 
rather than men; and that they must conquer, for the fate 
of Rome depended upon the present battle, as they had no 
other army to oppose the enemy, 

Hannibal, on his part, spoke to his forces contemp- 
tuously of the Roman power, and observed* that its false 
lustre should not dazzle warriors like themselves, who had 
marched from the pillars of Hercules into the very heart 
of Italy, through the fiercest nations ; and besides had over- 
come impediments almost insurmountable. As for him, 
he scorned to compare himself, who had been bred in the 
camp, to Scipio, a general but of six months standing. 
He roused their indignation against the insolence of the 
Romans, who, afler the siege of Saguntum had demanded 
that himself and those who had taken the city should be 
delivered up to them, and excited dieir jealousy against 
this people, who imagined that they had a right to give 
laws to the world. After these speeches both sides pre- 
pared for battle. Victory declared for the Carthaginians ; 
the consul Scipio was wounded, and was only ri^scued from 
the hands of the enemy by the bravery of his son, then 
only seventeen years old, afterwards known by the name 
of Africanus. The consul, though dangerously wounded, 
retreated in good order and hastened to the river Po, 
which he crossed with his army, and then broke down 
the bridge, to prevent Hannibal overtaking him. Imme- 
diately after the battle of the Ticinus, all the neighbouring 
Grauls seemed to contend who should submit first to Han- 
nibal, furnish him with arms, and enlist in his army. 

Sempronius, the consul, by order of the senate, had left 
Sicily, and now marched towards the Trebia, a small river 
of Lombardy which falls into the Po, and here he joined 
his forces to those of Scipio. In a skirmish which Sem- 
pronius had with the Carthaginians, he gained a trifling 
advantage, and elated by this success determined, contrary 
to the advice of Scipio, his colleague, to come to a decisive 
battle. This was what Hannibal desired, considering it 
necessary to raise the expectations of his allies by great 
exploits. It was about the winter solstice and happened 
to snow, the cold also was excessively piercing. The flery 
Sempronius, without taking precaution, eitbet fox\x\ai'^^i^^ 
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his men, rushed to the field fasting, and hazarded a hattle. 
The Carthaginians had, by Hannibal's orders, partaken of 
a plentiful meal^ had rubbed themselves with oil, and put 
on their armour by the fire-side. 

Thus prepared the fight began, the Romans bravely 
defended themselves for a considerable time; but spent 
with hunger, their cavalry were at length broken and put to 
fiight, and the infantry also were soon in great disorder ; 
some soldiers, whom Hannibal had placed in ambuscade, 
rushed out suddenly upon their rear and completed their 
overthrow. Thus terminated the battle of Trebia, in which 
the Carthaginians gained a complete victory. 

In Spain the Romans had better success, for Cneius 
Scipio extended his conquests as far as the Iberus, defeated 
Hanno, and took him prisoner. Hannibal, during the 
winter, refreshed his troops at Placentia, and endeavoured 
to gain the favour of the nations by whom he was sur- 
rounded ; and for this purpose he restored all the prisoners 
whom he had taken from the allies of the Romans without 
ransom. 

Exxacisxs. — 

What celebrated man commenced his military career at this time ? 

What oath had been imposed upon him when a boy ? 

What yrtks his character? 

What were Hannibal's resolutions upon being appointed to the supreme 

command in the army? 
Who had comniand of the Spanish forces ? 
Whither did Hannibal now march ? 
What were the hopes of the Roman consul 
By what means did Hannibal reinforce his troops? 
What city did he take ? 
What ensued? 

Where did the Romans and Carthaginians meet? 
How did Scipio address his troops? 

In what terms did Hannibal speak to his troops of the Romans ? 
For whom did victory declare f 
Who reinforced the army of Scipio ? 
What was the character of Sempronius ? 
What battle was now fought ? 

What precautions did the Carthaginians take before the fight? 
Who gained the victory ? 
What was the state of affairs in Spain? 
Where did Hannibal pass the rest of the winter? 
How did Hannibal show his generosity ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF Hannibal's conquests in italy. 

3788 '^^® winter was no sooner over than Hannibal 
A. c! 21 e! ®®^ ^"^ towards Tuscany; but the cold, wind, and 
rain, seemed to conspire his ruin, and after encoun- 
tering hardships greater even than in crossing the Alps, he 
was obliged to return to Placentia, where he again fought 
Sempronius, and the loss on both sides was nearly equal. 

At Rome, Cneius Servilius and Caius Flaminius were 
chosen consuls for this year. Hannibal, hearing that the 
latter had advanced into Tuscany, hastened to meet him. 
Two ways being shown him he chose the shorter, although 
almost impassable by reason of a fen, through which, for 
four days and three nights, his army marched half way up 
the leg in water. Hannibal, who rode upon the only 
elephant which had survived the rigors of the climate 
through which they had passed, with difficulty made his 
way through this marshy tract of country ; and the un- 
healthiness of the place and long want of sleep, cost him 
one of his eyes. Having, however, got out of this danger- 
ous situation, he pitched his camp between Arctium and 
Fesulse, the richest and most fruitful part of Tuscany ; 
when .being told that Flaminius was greatly conceited of 
his own merit, bold, enterprising, rash, and fond of glory, 
he inflamed his impetuous spirit by laying waste and burn- 
ing the country within his sight. 

Flaminius could not brook such conduct as this, and 
rejecting with scorn the prudent advice of his officers (who 
entreated him to wait till his colleague should arrive), he 
determined to pursue Hannibal, who was now making 
hasty advances towards Rome. 

Hannibal had arrived near the lake Thrasymenus : when 
finding that the consul was following him in order to 
arrest his march, he determined to give him battle, as the 
ground was suitable for an engagement. The Carthagi- 
nians gained a complete victory, and Flaminius was slain. 
Hannibal, amidst these successes, showed a moderation 
which added lustre to his name. 

After the battle of Thrasymenus, lYve Cw\^«j^t\\mv&> tnkA. 
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thinking it yet proper to inarch to Rome, contented them- 
selves with laying waste the country ; and the Romans 
thought that in such imminent danger it was necessary to 
have recourse to extraordinary remedies. They therefore 
appointed Quintus Fabius dictator, a person as conspi- 
cuous for wisdom as for his high birth, who immediately set 
out from Rome, and as soon as both armies came in sight 
of each other, Hannibal offered battle ; but finding that 
Fabius remained inactive, he retired, blaming the cowardice 
of the enemy, but fretting inwardly at finding that he had 
for his opponent, a general so difierent in disposition to 
Sempronius and Flaminius ; and he felt that die dictator 
would be formidable to him rather by the prudence and 
regularity of his conduct, than by tbe boldness of his 
attacks. Fabius never sufiered his soldiers to stir out of 
the camp except to forage, nor even on these occasions 
without a strong convoy. If ever he engaged, it was only 
in slight skirmishes, and so very cautiously that his troops 
always had the advantage. Unfortunately for the men 
under his command, Fabius was obliged to return to Rome 
on account of some religious ceremonies, but earnestly 
entreated his general of horse, before his departure, not to 
fight during his absence. 

„_j^Q A quarrel which took place between the con- 
A. c. 216. ^^^^ Varro and Emilius, was the immediate cause 
of the fatal defeat which the Romans now sus- 
tained at CSannse. The consuls took the chief command 
alternately each for a day. It was Yarrows turn to com- 
mand, who, eager to signalize himself, attacked Hannibal, 
whose forces were admirably posted ; but learned, too late, 
that valor without prudence will avail a general nothing. 
Emilius, his colleague, although he had strongly opposed 
engaging Hannibal, yet assisted him with all his forces, 
and fought with unparalleled bravery. At length he fell 
covered with wounds, and with him two quaestors and 
twenty-one military tribunes. Varro, followed by a few 
cavalry, fled precipitately to Venusia, and Hannibal re- 
mained master of the field. 

Maharbal, one of the Carthaginian generals, now advised 
Hannibal to march to Rome, telling him that within five 
days he should sup in the capital. Hannibal replied, that 
h was a subject which required mature deliberation. ^' I 
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see," said Maharbal, ** that the gods have not endowed the 
same man with all talents. You, Hannibal, know how to 
conquer, but not to make the best use of a victory." 

Many authors assert that this delay saved Rome, and 
that Hannibal was guilty on this occasion of a capital error. 

Soon after the battle of Cannae, Hannibal dispatched his 
brother Mago to Carthage, with the news of his victory, 
and at the same time to demand succors to enable him to 
put an end to the war. The Carthaginians received the 
news of Hannibal's victories with joy, with the exception 
of Hanno ; who« jealous of his past success, did all in his 
power to prevent any good resulting from the advantages 
he had gained. Accordingly, instead of sending to Han- 
nibal a force sufficient to contend with an army which was 
recruited every year, Mago was dismissed with only 12,000 
foot and 2,500 horse ; and even when he was just about to 
set out for Italy with this reinforcement, so inferior to what 
Hannibal required, he was countermanded, and sent to 
Spain to relieve the army there, which had suffered many 
defeats from the Romans, who were commanded by the two 
Scipios. 

_g. After the battle of Cannae, Hannibal removed 
a! c. 213! ^ Capua to winter ; and here those troops which 
had braved the most formidable dangers and en- 
dured the greatest hardships, were subdued by profusion 
and luxury; and from the time of their abode in this 
enervating climate, the Carthaginian affairs in Italy no 
bnger supported Hieir former reputation : their arms had 
also been very unsuccessful both in Spain and Sicily. 
Hannibal, after several battles, was obliged to retire to the 
country of the Brutians, in the south of Italy, where he 
found it very difficult to subsist, as no provisions were sent 
from Carthage. 

This year Hannibal was summoned to Carthage 
A. c 202 ^ repel the advances of the younger Scipio, who 
' had besieged and taken Utica, one of the strongest 
cities in Africa, and had entirely defeated Syphax and 
Asdrubal. Hannibal was exasperated almost to madness, 
in being obliged to quit Italy ; and casting his eyes moum- 
fally on the beauti^l scenes which surrounded him, he 
called down a thousand curses on himself for not having 
marched his adldiers directly to Rome, altei tickt \>^\^<& ^*^ 
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Cannae, whilst they were still reeking with the hlood of its 
citizens. Hannibal, shortly after his arrival in Africa, 
being strongly importuned by his fellow citizens, advanced 
towards Carthage, and arriving at Zama there pitched his 
camp. After the great reverses he had experienced, he 
no longer expected that fortune would be propitious ; and, 
therefore, while all around urged him to give battle, he 
only meditated a peace, and with this intent he desired an 
interview with Scipio, to which the latter agreed. 

These two generals, who were not only the 
A. c. 201. ™pst illustrious of their own age, but worthy of 
being ranked with the most renowned warriors 
that had ever lived, met at the place appointed, and after a 
silence of some length, Hannibal at last spoke. After 
praising Scipio in the most artful and delicate manner, he 
gave a very faithful picture of the ravages of war, and the 
calamities in which it involved both victors and van- 
quished; he concluded by declaring that the Carthagi- 
nians would willingly resign Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, and 
all the islands between Africa and Italy to the Romans ; 
that they would, since such was the will of the gods, con- 
fine themselves to Africa, whilst they would see the Romans 
extending their conquests to the most remote regions, and 
obliging all nations to pay obedience to their laws. Scipio 
answered in few words. He reproached the Carthaginians 
for perfidy in violating the former treaty, and imputed to 
them alone all the calamities with which the two wars had 
been attended ; and concluded by desiring Hannibal to pre- 
pare for battle, unless he chose to accept of the conditions 
which had already been proposed by the Roman Senate. 
With these conditions, Hannibal did not choose to comply, 
accordingly the generals separated, determined to decide 
the fate of Carthage by a battle. 

EXEBCISES. — 

Wliat hardships did Hannibal encounter on his march to Tuscany? 
Of what imprudence was Flaminius guilty ? 
What was the issue of the battle of Thrasymene ? 
How did the Romans act in the present emergency? 
What measures did Fabius adopt on being appointed dictator? 
What was his character? 
What obliged him to return to Rome ? 
What took place after his departure for Rome ? 
What was the fette of Emilius ? 

What advice did Maharbal give Hannibal after the victory at Cannae^ 
Did Hannibal follow the advice of Maharbal? 
How was the news of Hannibal's vtetoiie* T«ceV^«d at Carthage? 
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Who showed himself jealoos of the fkme of Hannibal? 

Were any leinfoicements sent to Hannibid t 

Where did be winter after the battle of Cannae? 

What were the consequences ? 

Whither was Hannibal obliged to retire t 

What hardships did he experience! 

In what year was HannitNEil summoned to Carthage t 

For what reasons f 

What were Hannibal's feelings on quitting Italy? 

Why did he reproach himself? 

Where did Hannibal pitch his camp on Arriving in AMca ? 

What did he ardently desire? 

What did he solicit? 

Describe the scene which ensued on the meeting of the two generals ? 

Did Hannibal accept the conditions offered by Scipio ? 

How did the inter^ew terminate ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BATTLE OF ZAMA AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

Never did two armies meet having stronger motives to 
behave gallantly, for this day was to decide whether Rome 
or Carthage should prescihe laws to all other nations. 

The Carthaginians, after a very obstinate fight, were 
obliged to fly, leaving 20,000 men on the field of battle, 
and as many were taken prisoners by the Romans. Han- 
nibal escaped in the tumult, and entering Carthage, owned 
that he was irrecoverably overthrown, and that the citizens 
must accept peace on any conditions. Scipio bestowed 
great encomiums on Hannibal, and affirmed that he had 
this day surpassed himself, although the success had not 
answered his valor and conduct. 

Scipio now proceeded to Tunis, whither he ordered the 
ambassadors from Carthage to repair to meet him. The 
conditions dictated by Scipio to the ambassadors were: — 
" That the Carthaginians should continue free, and preserve 
their laws, their territories, and the cities they possessed 
in Africa before the war. That they should deliver up to 
the Romans all deserters, slaves, and prisoners belonging 
to them. That they should not make war out of Africa, 
or even in that country, without first obtaining leave from 
the Romans. That they should pay to them 10,000 talents 
of silver in fifteen annual payments, and give 100 hostages, 
who should be nominated by Scipio." 

When the deputies returned to Carthage, and laid before 
the senate the conditions dictated by Scipio, they appeared 
so intolerable to Gisgo, one of the senaloxS) ^^X. Tmw%\x^ 
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he made a speech, in which he endeavoured to dissuade his 
fellow-citizens from accepting a peace upon such disgrace- 
ful terms. Hannihal, provoked at the orator heyond the 
power of sufferance, dragged him from his seat A beha- 
viour so outrageous raised a general murmur. Hannibal 
himself was vexed when he reflected on what he had done, 
and immediately apologised. ** As I left,*' said he, " your 
city at nine years of age, and did not return until after 
thirty-six years' absence, I had fiill leisure to study the arts 
of war ; and flatter myself that I have made some improve- 
ment in them. As for your laws and customs, it is no 
wonder I am ignorant of them, and I therefore desire you 
to instruct me." He then expatiated on the necessity 
they were under of concluding a peace, and added that it 
was of great importance they should be unanimous. The 
senate and people were soon induced, by his representations, 
to accept a peace, even on the hard terms proposed by Scipio; 
who, after ^1 things were concluded, returned to Rome. 

Although the interval between the second and third 
Punic wars was of more than flfty years* duration, yet du- 
ring this period little worthy of remark occurs, except some 
circumstances relating to Hannibal,and the disputes between 
the Carthaginians and Masinissa, king of the Numidians. 

When the second Punic war terminated, Hannibal was 
forty-flve years of age. The remainder of the history of 
this great man includes a space of twenty -Ave years. On 
taking up his residence at Carthage after the war, the high- 
est offices in the state were bestowed upon him, which he 
fllled with honor and applause. He headed some forces in 
wars against the Africans ; but the Romans, to whom the 
very name of Hannibal gave uneasiness, complained of in- 
fraction of their treaty, and he was accordingly recalled to 
Carthage. On his return he was appointed praetor, an 
office which conferred great authority, and here he had an 
opportunity for the exercise of virtues of quite a difl*erent 
nature to those we have already admired in him. 

Anxiously desirous to restore the affairs of his afflicted 
country to their former happy condition, and finding that 
great irregularities had crept into the administration of 
justice, and the management of the finances, he set about 
remedying these great evils. 
Having summoned befoiebis txibunal) for abuse of power, 
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an officer of the opposite faction, who insolently refused to 
obey his summons ; Hannibal, who was not of a disposition 
to brook such an insult, ordered him to be seized by a lictor 
and brought before an assembly of the people. There, not 
satisfied with directing his resentment against this indivi- 
dual, he impeached the whole bench of judges,whose insup- 
portable tyranny was not restrained either by respect to the 
laws or the fear of men. Hannibal, perceiving that he was 
heard with pleasure^ proposed a law (which passed) enacting 
that new judges shoidd be chosen annually, and inserted a 
clause to ihe effect, that none should continue in office beyond 
that term. Thus by his activity and vigilance he acquired 
the friendship of the lower class of the people, but drew 
upon himself the hatred of the grandees. 

After this, Hannibal instituted an inquiry into the state of 
the public revenues ; and finding that these had been em- 
bezzled by the officers who had the management of them, 
he declared in a full assembly of the people, that without 
imposing any new taxes he could enable them to pay the 
tribute to the Romans ; and he fulfilled his promise, by 
wresting from the revenue officers those sums of which they 
had plundered the public. This double reformation in- 
creased the number of his enemies, who now plotted his 
ruin, to effect which they wrote to their friends at Rome 
that Hannibal held secret intelligence with Antiochus, king 
of Syria, for carrying on the war he was meditating. This 
information was believed at Rome, and as the transactions 
of the preceding war had been conducted almost solely by 
Hannibal, it appeared the more probable ; and the senate ac- 
cordingly determined upon taking violent measures against 
hlm« and appointed three commissioners to go and make 
complaints to Carthage, and demand that Hannibal should 
be delivered up to them. On their arrival in that city, al- 
though other motives were pretended, Hannibal was sensible 
that himself only was aimed at, and took his measures ac- 
cordingly. The evening being come, he went on board a 
ship, wUch he had secretly provided, intending to escape 
from his ungrateful country, whose melancholy fate he 
deplored more than his own. This was eight years after the 
conclusion of peace. The first place he landed at was Tyre, 
where he was kindly received, and had all the boTLOit^ ^^<^ 
bim which were due to his exalted merit. 
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EXBKCISXS.— 

What was the issue of the battle of Zama ? 

Whither did Scipio now proceed ? 

What were the terms of the treaty offered to the Carthaginian ambassadon! 

How did the Senate receive them ? 

Of what misdemeanor was Hannibal guilty ? 

How did he appease the ofifended senate ? 

What honours were bestowed upon Hannibal? 

What abuses in the government did he reform ? 

Of what treachery were his countrymen guilty towards him ? 

How did he make his escape ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

SEQUEL TO THE HISTORY OF HANNIBAL. 

After remaining at Tyre some days, he set oi 
A c. 192. ^^^ Antioch, but found on his arrival that Antic 
' chus was at Ephesus; he therefore hastene 
thither to wait upon him, and was received by that monan 
with great joy, who now, having the advice of so great 
genersd, determined to make war against Rome. The C& 
thaginians, fearing that Hannibal's escape would draw upc 
them the Roman arms, sent them advice that he had fl( 
to Antiochus ; and to add to their baseness they dispatchf 
two ships to pursue and bring back Hannibal, sold off b 
goods, razed his house, and by a public decree declared hi 
an exile. 

The Romans, alarmed at the intelligence from Carthag 
sent ambassadors to Ephesus to ascertain the intentions 
Antiochus. Here they found Hannibal, for whom th( 
affected particular esteem, while in fact some among the 
did all in their power to lessen his credit with the king, ai 
succeeded but too well. 

Some authors affirm that Scipio was one of this embass 
and relate the following as a conversation which took pla 
between him and the Carthaginian general. 

Scipio asked Hannibal who, in his opinion, was t 
greatest captain that ever lived ? He answered, Alexand 
the Great ; because with a handful of men he had defeat 
numberless armies, and carried his conquests into countri 
so very remote, that it seemed impossible for man to trai 
so far. He was then asked to whom he gave the seco 
rank, and replied, To Pjrrrhus ; because this king was t 
first who understood the art of pitching a camp to adva 
tage* Scipio proceeding, asked bim whom he looked up 
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as the third, on which Hannibal made no scruple to assign 
that rank to himself. Here Scipio could not forbear 
laughing. '' But what would you have said," continued he, 
** had you conquered me V* " I would," replied Hannibal, 
" have ranked myself above Alexander, P3rrrhus, and all the 
generals the world ever produced." Scipio was not insen- 
sible to such refined and delicate flattery, particularly as 
it was unexpected. 

Hannibal, sensible that since the arrival of the Roman 
ambassadors Antiochus had treated him with great cold- 
ness, thought it advisable to come to an explanation with, 
and open his mind to him. '* The hatred," said he, " which 
I bear to the Romans is known to the whole world. I 
bound myself to it by an oath in infancy. It is this hatred 
which made me draw the sword against Rome during 
thirty-six years. It is this which caused me to be driven 
from my native country, and forced me to seek an asylum 
in your dominions. Still guided and fired by the same 
passion, should my hopes be frustrated here, 1 will fiy to 
every part of the globe and rouse up all nations against the 
Romans. I hate them, and know that they bear me no 
less animosity. So long as you shall continue in the reso- 
lution to take up arms against them, you may rank Han- 
nibal in the number of your best friends ; but if other 
counsels incline you to peace, I declare to you once for all, 
Address yourself to others for advice and not to me." This 
speech, which came from his heart, struck the king, and 
seemed to remove all his suspicion, so that he now resolved 
to give Hannibal the command of part of his fleet, and for 
some time he was very successful against the Romans at sea. 

Antiochus, however, was soon prejudiced against Han- 
nibal by his courtiers, who, jealous of the preference given 
to him, suggested that it was very dangerous to place so 
much power in the hands of a Carthaginian, whose genius 
or whose fortune might prompt him to a thousand different 
projects ; and that it was necessary (supposing Hannibal 
sincere in his cause) that Antiochus should himself be the 
conductor of the war, otherwise the glory of it would be 
ascribed to Hannibal (a foreigner) and not to him. 

Antiochus, imposed upon by these subtle arguments, now 
rejected the counsels of Hannibal, not once imagining, 
although the Romaics had driven him o\x\. ol C3t^^^^<»\^^^ 
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would ever think of invading his dominions. In a very short 
time, however, he was made dreadfully sensible of his error; 
for the Romans not only invaded his dominions, but obliged 
him to terminate the war by an ignominious peace ; one of 
the articles of which was« that he should deliver up Han- 
nibal to them. Hannibal, however, did not give Antio- 
chus an opportunity to put it in execution, but withdrew 
to the island of Crete, where the riches he had brought 
with him had almost proved his ruin ; but, never at a loss 
for a stratagem, he filled several vessels with molten lead, 
the tops of which he covered with gold and silver, and 
then deposited them in the temple of Diana, in presence of 
several Cretans ; telling them that to their honesty he con- 
fided all his treasures. A strong guard was posted round 
the temple, to guard the supposed riches, and Hannibal 
left at fill! liberty, from a supposition that his txeasures 
were secure. He had, however, concealed them in hollow 
statues of brass, which he always carried about with him, 
and soon embracing a favourable opportunity, he made his 
escape to the court of Prusias king of Bithynia. 

During his residence at the court of this king, 
A. c. 184. Ha^iJii^^J gained several victories over Eumenes, 
' king of Pergamos, an ally of the Romans ; and 
these important services seemed to secure to him an undis- 
turbed asylum with this prince. The Romans, however, 
would not allow him to remain at ease, but deputed Quintus 
Flaminius to Prusias, to complain of the protection he 
afforded Hannibal. The latter easily guessed the mo- 
tive of this embassy, and therefore did not give him an 
opportunity of delivering him up to their fury. At first 
he attempted to secure himself by fiight; but perceiving 
that the seven secret outlets which he had contrived in his 
residence were in possession of the soldiers of Prusias, 
who by his perfidy towards Hannibal hoped to gain the 
friendship of the Romans, he ordered poison, which he 
had long kept for this melancholy occasion, to be brought 
him, and taking it in his hand — *' Let us," said he, " free the 
Romans from die disquiet they experience, since they have 
not patience to wait for an old man's death. The victory 
which Flaminius gains over a man disarmed and betrayedi 
will not do him much honor, and will be a lasting testimony 
of the great degeneraicy of the Romaiis* Their ftithers sent 
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notice to Pyrrhus to beware of a traitor, who intended to 
poison him when that prince was making war in the very 
centre of Italy; but their sons have deputed a person of 
consular dignity to instigate Prusias to murder one who is 
not only Ms ftiend but his guest." Then calling down 
curses upon Prusias, and invoking the gods to avenge him, 
he swallowed poison. 

Thus died Hannibal, the greatest general that ever lived, 
who, during the whole seventeen years that the second 
Punic war lasted, is said to have committed but two errors. 
The ^nt was, his not marching his victorious army to 
Rome immediately after the batUe of Cannse, in order to 
beside that city. The second, his suffering the courage of 
his soldiers to be enervated, by making their winter quar^ 
ters in Capua. 

£XXJKCI8S8.— 

What king aflbrded Hannibal protection after his flight from Carthage ? 
What measures did the Romans take on hearing that Hannibal was at the 

conrt of Antiochus? 
What celebrated man is said to have been of the embassy ? 
Relate the conversation which it is said passed between Hannibal and Scipio. 
How was Antiochus prejudiced against Humibal? 
Why did Hannibal fly from the court of Antiochus ? 
Wlu whom did he now take refuge, and what was his end t 



CHAPTER X. 

DISSENSIONS BETWEEN THE CARTHAGINIANS AND 
MASINISSA, KING OF NUMIDIA. 

Among the conditions of peace granted to the Carthagi- 
nians was one, that they should restore to Masinissa all the 
t^ritoiies he possessed before the war. Scipio also, to 
reward the fidelity of that monarch, added to his dominions 
those of Syphaz. This present afterwards gave rise to 
quarrels between the Carthaginians and Numidians. 

These two princes, Syphax and Masinissa, were both 
kings in Numidia, but reigned over different nations. The 
subjects of Syphax, were the Masaesuli, and their capital was 
Cirta. Those of Masinissa were the Massy li,but better known 
by the name of Numidians, which was common to both. 

In the beginning of the second Punic war, Syphax siding 
with the Romans, Gala, the £Either of Masinissa, to check 
the career of so formidable a neighbour, joined the Cartha- 
ginians, and sent against Syphax a powei&a\ »xm^^ <ic^\fiL- 
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manded by his son. Syphax was overcome at this time, 
and iled into Mauritania, but the face of things soon 
changed. Masinissa, after his father's death, was often 
reduced to the brink of ruin. He was driven from his 
kingdom by an usurper, pursued warmly by Syphax, in 
danger every instant of fadling into the hands of his ene- 
mies, and destitute of troops, money, and every resource. 
He now became the friend of Scipio, but his misfortunes pre- 
vented him from aiding that general. When Laelius arrived 
in Africa, Masinissa joined him with a few horse, and from 
that time continued faithfully attached to the Roman in- 
terest. Syphax, on the contrary, having married the. 
famous Sophonisba, daughter of Asdrubal, went over to the 
Carthaginians. The fate of these two princes again 
changed. Syphax lost a great battle, and was taken pri- 
soner by the enemy. Masinissa, the victor, besieged 
Cirta, his capital, and took it ; but here he became en- 
slaved by the charms of Sophonisba, and, to secure this 
princess for himself, married her a few days after ; finding, 
however, that this connexion displeased Scipio, he sent 
poison to her, telling her that this was the only manner in 
which he could save her from the power of the Romans. 

After the defeat and capture of Syphax, the dominions 
of this prince were bestowed upon Masinissa, and the 
Carthaginians were forced to restore all he formerly pos- 
sessed ; and it was this which gave rise to the third Punic 
War. A territory near the lesser Syrtis was the subject of 
dispute. The soil was very rich and fruitful, in proof of 
which may be mentioned, that the city of Leptis alone paid 
daily to the Carthaginians a talent of tribute. Masinissa 
had seized part of this territory, and each side sent depu- 
ties to Rome to plead the cause before the uenate, who 
dispatched Scipio Africanus, and other commissioners, to 
examine the controversy upon the spot. They, however, 
returned without coming to any decision ; therefore Masi- 
nissa still retained possession of the district in question. 

Ten years afterwards other commissioners were 
A. M. 3823. appointed for the same purpose, but again left the 
* affair in an undecided state. 

Ten years more elapsed, and the Carthaginians 

A. c. 17 L ^S^^ importuned the Roman Senate to do them 

justice. They represented that Masinissa had 
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during the two preceding years dispossessed them of upwards 
of seventy towns and castles, and that, by the treaty of peace 
made with the Romans, they could not take up arms against 
him, as he was an ally of Rome ; but that they were deter- 
mined to bear his insolence and avarice no longer ; that they 
were deputed to Rome with three requests (which they de- 
sired might be immediately complied with), viz. either 
that the affair might be decided by the senate ; that they 
might be permitted to repel force by force, and defend them- 
selves by arms ; or lastly, if favour was to prevail over 
justice, they entreated the Romans to specify once for all, 
which of the Carthaginian lands they were desirous should 
be given up to Masinissa, that they might know hereafter 
on what they had to depend ; and that the Romans would 
show some moderation in their behalf at a time that this 
prince set no bounds to his insatiable avarice. On con- 
cluding their address to the Roman senate, the ambassadors, 
shedding floods of tears, fell prostrate on the earth, a spec- 
tacle which moved all present to compassion, and raised a 
violent hatred against Masinissa. Gulussa, his son, who 
was present, being asked what he had to reply, answered 
that his father had not given him any instructions, suppos- 
ing that nothing would be laid to his charge ; and begged the 
senate to reflect that the circumstance which drew all this 
hatred upon him from the Carthaginians, was his inviolable 
fidelity to the Romans. The senate being unable to decide 
between them, again deputed commissioners to the spot, of 
whom Cato was one. On their arrival they asked the parties 
whether they were willing to abide by their decision. — 
Masinissa readily complied. The Carthaginians answered 
that they would adhere to the treaty concluded by Scipio, 
and required that their cause might be strictly investigated. 
The commissioners, therefore, could not come to a decision ; 
but after visiting many of the cities, and finding them in 
good condition (especially Carthage, which had again risen 
to an exalted pitch of power and grandeur), they returned to 
Rome, and told their countrymen that the Carthaginians 
were still very dangerous neighbours ; and Cato from this 
time, whatever might be the subject of debate in the senate, 
always concluded his speech with the following words : ** 1 
conclude that Carthage must be destroyed." 
In the mean time the popular faction at C«iX^^<&\^^^^ssw^ 
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superior to that of the grandees and senators, forty of whom 
were sent into exile by these disturbers of the peace, wbo 
also bound the people by an oath never to recall them. 

These exiles withdrew to the court of Masinissa, who 
dispatched his sons Gulussaand Micipsa to Carthage, to solicit 
their recall. The gates of the city were, however, shut against 
them, and one of them was closely pursued by Hamilcar, a 
general of the republic. This gave occasion to a new war 
between the Carthaginians and Masinissa, who, although' 
upwards of eighty years of age, commanded his own troops, 
and (according to the custom of his country) was mounted 
on a horse without a saddle, and seen flying from rank to rank 
like a young officer, and sustaining the most arduous toils. 
Scipio who just at this time had been sent to Masinissa to re* 
quest some elephants for Lucullus, then with an army in Spain, 
was a spectator of this battle from a neighbouring hill, and 
used afterwards to say that he never witnessed any battle 
with so much pleasure as this ; and added, that until his time 
there were but two others who had been spectators of such an 
action, viz. Jupiter from Mount Ida, and Neptune from Sa- 
mothrace, when the Greeks and Trojans fought before Troy. 

Aflter the battle was over, the Carthaginians entreated 
Scipio to terminate their contest with Masinissa, which he 
attempted, but unsuccessfully — accordingly the war was 
renewed, and the Carthaginians were entirely defeated. 

Exercises. — 

What gave rise to the quarrels between the Carthaginians and Numidiansf 

Relate the story of Sophonisba. 

Giye some account of the interviews between the Carthaginian ambassadors 

and the Roman senate. 
Who was Cato ? 

What were his reasons for wishing Carthage destroyed f 
What king distinguished himself in another war against the Carthaginians? 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE DECLINE OF THE POWER OF CARTHAOE. 

To avert, if possible, the displeasure of the Ro- 
A c 149* ^*°^» ^^ consequence of the war with Masinissa, 
' the Carthaginians sent a deputation to Rome to 
ascertain the opinion of the republic regarding the late pro- 
ceedings, and with their usual treachery impeached Asdrubal 
and Carthalo, the generals of the army, as guilty of high 
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treason in having made war upon the king of Numidia. 
The deputies were coldly answered, and told that it was 
the business of the senate and people of Carthage to know 
what satisfaction was due to ^e Romans. The Cartha- 
ginians, on the return of the ambassadors, fell into a state of 
deep dejection from the recollection of their past sufferings, 
and already pictured to themselves the horrors of a long 
siege. 

In the meanwhile the senate at Rome debated on what 
course they should take> being quite divided on the subject, 
in consequence of the disputes between Nasica and Cato the 
elder, who entertained entirely different opinions, the latter 
urging the destruction of Carthage, the former giving it as 
his opinion that the ruin of this city would draw after it that 
of the Roman Commonwealth. These senators had each 
their reasons for voting as they did. Nasica observing that 
the prosperity of the people had swelled them with pride 
and insolence, and that the power of the people had become 
so enormous that they could draw their fellow-citizens into 
any mad design they might undertake, was desirous that 
they should continue in fear of Carthage, as a means to 
check their audacious conduct. With regard to Cato, he 
thought as his countrymen had become haughty and inso- 
lent by success, nothing could be more dangerous to them 
than to have for a rival and an enemy a city that till now 
had been powerful, but was become even by its misfortunes 
more wise and provident than ever. The reasons or pre- 
tences urged for the war were, their having maintained ships 
contrary to the tenor of the treaty, and their having sent an 
army out of their territories against Masinissa, a Roman 
sdly, and whose son they had ill treated at a time that he 
was accompanied by a Roman ambassador. 

An event occurred just at this time which 

a! c 148* ^*^^®^ *^® senate to decide upon declaring war 
' against Carthage. Some deputies arrived from 
Utica, who came to surrender their lands and city into the 
hands of the Romans. Nothing could have happened more 
seasonably. Utica was the second city of Africa, very rich, 
and had a port equally spacious and commodious, and stood 
ivithin sixty ftirlongs of Carthage, so that it might serve as 
a place of arms in the attack of that city. TheRomans now 
hesitated no longer, but made a formtd dedax^^oii t^i^«x< 
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M. Manlius and L. Marcus Censorinus, the two consuls, 
were desired to set out as soon as possible, and had secret 
orders not to terminate the war, but by the destruction of 
Carthage. 

The Carthaginians, yet ignorant of the resolutions at 
Rome, but alarmed at the answer returned by the senate 
to their deputies, sent a new embassy, invested with full 
power, who were desired to declare that the Carthagi- 
nians gave up themselves and all that they possessed to 
the will and pleasure of the Romans. The deputies, on 
their arrival at Rome, were informed, that war had been 
declared, that the army had set out, and that a courier had 
been dispatched to Carthage, to inform the senate that the 
Roman fleet had sailed. In consequence of their submis- 
sion, the senate granted them their liberty, the enjoyment of 
their lands and all their territories, and other possessions, 
whether public or private, provided that within the space of 
thirty days they should send as hostages to Lilybaeum, 300 
young Carthaginians of the first distinction, and comply 
with the orders of the consuls. These conditions filled 
them with anxiety ; but remonstrance would have been 
useless — they therefore returned to Carthage, to give an 
account of their embassy. In the miserable condition to 
which the Carthaginians were now reduced, they concluded, 
that, notwithstanding the injustice of these demands, all 
they had to do was to comply ; for, as they were unable to 
oppose Masinissa, it would be absurd to try their strength 
against the Romans. They therefore wished, if possible, 
to conciliate this haughty people by their prompt submis- 
sion, and immediately sent the hostages, as demanded — the 
flower of the noblest families in Carthage. And now, having 
obeyed the orders of the Roman senate, the Carthagi- 
nians imagined themselves, at least for the present, secure, 
confiding in the faith of their oppressors. But, alas ! they 
soon learned, from bitter experience, that the Romans, lost 
to all sense of honor, had devoted them to destruction ; for 
an army, commanded by Scipio, landed at Utica, and ad* 
vancing to Carthage, commanded them to deliver up all 
their arms. To this they consented ; but besought him to 
reflect on the sad condition in which he placed them, at a 
time when Asdrubal (whose quarrel against them originated 
in their perfect submission to the Romans) was advanced 
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almost to their gates, with an army of 20,000 men. But they 
only received for answer, that the Romans would set that 
matter right. Accordingly, the Carthaginians immediately 
complied with the orders they had received, and delivered 
up to the Romans 200,000 complete sets of armor, an im- 
mense number of darts and javelins, with 2,000 engines for 
shooting darts and stones. Censorinus the consul replied 
to these deputies sent with the arms at first with kindness ; 
but suddenly assuming a severe countenance, he said — '* I 
am commanded by the senate to tell you, it is their absolute 
will and pleasure that you depart out of Carthage, which 
they have resolved to destroy, and that you remove into any 
other part of your dominions you shall think proper, pro- 
vided it be at the distance of eighty stadia from the sea.*' 

We must here digress from the history to make a few 
remarks upon the conduct of the Romans on this occasion. 
And let us ask. Why did not the Rowans attack the Car- 
thaginians by open force? Why should they expressly 
declare, in a solemn treaty, that they allowed them their 
liberties and laws, and understand at the same time certain 
private conditions which proved the ruin of both ? In 
short, why did not the Romans declare that they intended 
to destroy Carthage, before they extorted from the Cartha- 
ginians, at different times, their hostages and arms, and 
rendered them incapable of disobeying their most arbitrary 
commands ? Is it not manifest, from the base conduct of 
the Romans, that the Carthaginians were still a terror to 
them, and that they were persuaded they were not able to 
conquer them by military force ? 

We may therefore conclude, that it is very dangerous to 
be possessed of so much power as to be able to commit 
injustice with impunity ; and the experience of all ages 
shows that states seldom scruple to commit injustice when 
they think it will conduce to their advantage. 

EXEKCISES. — 

How did the Carthaginians endeavor to avert the displeasure of the Romans ? 

Who was Asdrubsd ? 

What event hastened the destruction of Carthage ? 

What conditions did the Romans imi>ose upon the Carthaginians ? 

What remarks have you to offer on the conduct of the Romans at this time f 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE FALL OF CARTHAGE. 

On the letum of the deputies nothing was heard among 
the Carthaginians but shrieks and howlings, madness and 
despair, yet they determined on resistance, and entreated 
Asdrubal to forget his animosities against his fellow-citizens, 
and to defend t^^e city without the walls at the head of the 
20,000 men he had under his command. The troops 
within the walls were headed by Asdrubal, grandson of 
Masinissa ; and the people applied themselves with incre- 
dible expedition to making arms. The temples, palaces, 
markets, and squares, were all changed into so many arse- 
nals, where men and women worked day and night ; and 
the latter also cut off their hair to make bow-strings. The 
Roman consuls now advanced towards Carthage, in order to 
besiege it. Scipio was invested with the supreme command, 
and he soon reduced the Carthaginians to such extremity 
that they offered to submit to any terms on condition that 
their city might be spared. But this condition Scipio was 
not empowered to grant, and the siege was renewed with 
increased vigor. The Romans penetrated into the city even 
to the citadel (whither about 900 of the inhabitants had fled 
for safety), which held out for many days, and might have 
done so longer had not Asdrubal surrendered to Scipio, who, 
abhorring his treachery, immediately showed him to those he 
had deserted, and they, transported with rage, vented against 
him the most dreadAil imprecations, and immediately set 
fire to the temple. Whilst it was kindling, we are told 
that Asdrubal's wife, dressing as splendidly as possible, 
presented herself and her two children in sight of Scipio, 
and thus addressed him : — " I call not down curses upon 
thy head, O Roman, for thou only takest the privily 
allowed by the laws of war ; but may the gods of Carthage, 
and thou in concert with them, punish according to his 
desert the false wretch who has betrayed his country, his 
gods, his wife, his children ! '* Then, directing herself to 
Asdrubal — " Perfidious wretch !" said she ; ** thou basest of 
men! this fire will presently consume both me and my 
children ; but as to thee, unworthy general of Carthage, 
go ; adorn the g&y triumph of thy conqueror ; suffer in the 
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sight of all Rome the tortures thou so justly deservest." 
She had no sooner pronounced these words than seizing 
her children, she cut their throats, threw them into the 
flames, and then rushed into the devouring element, where 
she perished with all those who had fled thither. 

Carthage being taken, Scipio gave the plunder 
A.' c " 145 ^^ ^^ (^^® treasures of tiie temples excepted) to 
' his soldiers for some days. He afterwards be- 
stowed several military rewards on them as well as on the 
oflicers, two of whom he particularly distinguished ; viz. 
Tiberius Gracchus and Caius Fannius, who first scaled the 
walls. After this, he adorned a small ship with the enemy's 
spoils, and sent it to Rome with the news of the victory. 
At the same time, he invited the inhabitants of Sicily to 
come and take possession of the pictures and statues, of 
which the Carthaginians had plundered them in the former 
wairs. When he restored to Uie inhabitants of Agrigentum 
the famous bull of Phalaris, he reminded them of t^e cruelty 
of their former kings, and the lenity of their present sove- 
imgns, adding, that they could now judge which was the 
most advantageous, the yoke of the Sicilians, or the govern- 
ment of the Romans. 

Having exposed to sale part of the spoils of Carthage, 
he enjoined his famDy, under the severest penalties, not to 
take or even buy any of them ; thus removing from him- 
lelf and his relations all suspicion of avarice. 

When news of the destruction of Carthage was brought 
to Rome, the people abandoned themselves to the most 
immoderate transports of joy, as if the public tranquillity 
had not been secured till that instant. All ranks of men 
emulously strove who should testify the greatest gratitude 
towards the gods, and the citizens were for many days 
employed in solemn sacrifices, prayers, games, and 
spectacles. 

After the religious duties were ended, the senate sent a 
commissioner into Africa to regulate, in conjunction with 
Sdpioy the fate of Carthage. Their first care was to destroy 
what remained of that unfortunate city (as well as all those 
towns and cities which had joined with the enemy), the 
conflagration of which lasted seventeen days. 

Thus terminated the republic of Carthage, 146 yeax^ 
before the Chiiatian em. 
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EXEKCXSES. — 

What was the conduct of the Carthaginians on hearing of the determination 

of the Romans? 
How did they prepare to defend the city ? 
Of what treachery was Asdruhal guilty t 
How did his wife act ? 

What nohle conduct did Scipio display regarding the spoil of Carthage f 
When did the repuhlic of Carthage terminate? 
What was the condition of the rest of the world at this time ? 



CHAPTER XIII. 

tSO^E ACCOUNT OF MASINISSA AND HIS POSTERITY. 

It is now necessary to return to the history of 
A c 129 Masinissa, who, from the time he declared for the 
' Romans under the first Scipio, adhered to that 
alliance with unparalleled fidelity. Finding his end ap- 
proaching, he intreated Scipio to come to him that he might 
expire in his arms ; but fearing he should die before that 
general could arrive, he sent for his wife and children, and 
addressed them as follows : — *' I know no other nation but 
the Romans, and among this nation no other family than 
the Scipios. I now, in my expiring moments, empower 
Scipio Emilianus to dispose in an absolute manner of all 
my possessions, and to divide my kingdom among my 
children. I require, that whatever Scipio may decree, shall 
be executed as punctually as if myself had appointed it by 
my will." After saying these words, he expired, being 
upwards of ninety years of age. This prince had, during 
his youth, experienced many reverses of fortune, being 
dispossessed of his kingdom and obliged to fly from pro- 
vince to province, a thousand times in danger of his life. 
After surmounting great difficulties, he was at length 
favored till death with a series of prosperity, and became 
the most powerful prince in Africa. He was always blest 
with health and vigor, which doubtless may in some 
measure be attributed to his extreme temperance and the 
care he took to inure himself to fatigue. At ninety years 
of age he performed all the exercises used by young men, 
and always rode without a saddle. He left three legitimate 
sons, Micipsa, Gulussa, and Mastanabal. Scipio divided 
the kingdom between them, and bestowed considerable pre- 
sents upon his illegitimate children. Micipsa, however. 
bjr the death of his brothers, soon became sole possessor of 
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these extensive dominions. He had two sons, Adherbal and 
Hiempsa], whom he educated in his palace with Jugur- 
tha, his nephew, Mastanabal's son, and took as much 
care of him as of his own children. Jugurtha was endowed 
with many eminent qualities, and was generally beloved. 
His merit excited alarm in the mind of Micipsa; and fearing 
after his death he would be a dangerous rival to his sons, 
he sent him to the assistance of the Romans, who were 
then besieging Numantia, under the conduct of Scipio, 
flattering himself that his heroic bravery would soon cause 
him to lose his life. He was, however, mistaken, for this 
prince to undaunted courage united great presence of mind. 
In this campaign he gained the respect and esteem of the 
whole army, and Scipio sent him back to his uncle with 
letters expressive of his high approbation. 

Micipsa, pleased with the great encomiums passed on his 
nephew, changed his behaviour towards him, and endea- 
vored to win his affection by kindness. Accordingly he 
adopted him, and by his will made him joint-heir with his 
two sons. When on his death-bed he sent for all three, 
and reminding Jugurtha of his kindness, conjured him, in 
the name of the gods, to defend his children, who were now 
become his brethren by his (Micipsa's) bounty. A few 
day« afterwards Micipsa expired. 

Jugurtha soon threw off the mask, and began 
a"^ 117 ^^® atrocities by the murder of Hiempsal, and en- 
deavored also to get rid of Adherbal, but he 
escaped to Rome. Whereupon, Jugurtha being sensible 
how much avarice and injustice had crept into the senate, 
dispatched ambassadors to Rome with large presents, who 
so successfully prevailed, that the senate decreed him half 
the kingdom, and sent ten commissioners to divide it be- 
tween bim and Adherbal. Notwithstanding this favorable 
settlement, Jugurtha was dissatisfied, and determined to 
possess the whole ; he therefore besieged Adherbal in 
Cirta, his capital, and at length got him into his power, and 
murdered him. The Romans, exasperated at his treachery, 
summoned him before their senate, to answer for his con- 
duct. Jugurtha had no difficulty in throwing himself upon 
the Roman clemency ; but as he gave the people no satis- 
faction, he was ordered to quit the city, aiid MVawva* >2ftfc 
consul, was sent with an army aftet YlVol, KX^^N."^^ 
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Romans were unsuccessful against him, but in the space of 
two years Jugurtha was overthrown in several battles, driven 
from his dominions, and constrained to beg peace. He 
now had recourse for assistance to Bocchus, king of Mauri- 
tania, and gained a trifling advantage over the Romans ; 
but his success was not of long duration. Marius soon 
after overcame him in a signal engagement, in which not 
less than ninety thousand of the Africans were slain. 
Bocchus, thinking it useless to oppose the Romans, and 
useless to hazard his own crown, to protect his ally, resolved 
to make peace upon any terms, and accordingly sent to 
Rome, imploring friendship and protection. The senate re- 
ceived his ambassadors, and, in reply to their request, granted 
Bocchus their pardon, but not their friendship ; and, after a 
short time, he was informed, that by giving up his son-in- 
law, Jugurtha, to the Romans, he might, in some measure, 
appease their resentment. He for a long time hesitated, but 
at length, after a severe mental conflict, he delivered up 
Jugurtha into the hands of Sylla, who sent him to Marius, 
the Roman dictator. 

Marius entered Rome in triumph, dragging Jugurtha in 
chains, who, it is said, during the ceremony, went distracted, 
and was afterwards thrown into prison, where he died of 
starvation; thus terminating a life of crime by a crud 
death. 

EZXKCItEt.— 

To whom didMasinissa at his death entrust the care of his &xnily t 

How did Scipio divide his kingdom? 

Who was Jugurtha 1 

What event put Midpsa in possession of the whole of the dominions left by 

Masinissa f 
What was the character of Jugurtha? 
What benefits did he receive Arom Micipsa ? 
How did he requite his kindness? 
How did the Romans punish Jugurtha? 
Who was Bocchus? 

Give some account of Sylla and Marius. 
What became of Jugurtha ? 
Give some account of the state of the arts and scienoei at this period. 
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HISTORY OF THE ASSYRIANS. 



PART III. 



OF THE SITUATION OF BABYLON, AND AN ACCOUNT OF 

SOM£ OF ITS BUILDINGS. 

The Assyrian empire was undoubtedly one of 
AC 2204 *^® ™^^* powerful of the ancient world, and was 
' founded by Nimrod, about one hundred and forty- 
four years after the deluge. 

The capital city Babylon, built on the banks of the 
river Euphrates, was remarkable both as to its size and 
splendor, and deserves particular description. 

Babylon stood on a very rich plain, and was surrounded 
by prodigious walls, eighty-seven feet thick, three hundred 
and fifty feet high, and four hundred and eighty furlongs in 
circumference. The walls formed an exact square, each 
side one hundred and twenty furlongs in length ; in each 
side were twenty-five gates of brass, and between every 
two gates were three towers. From the twenty-five gates 
in each side of the wall ran twenty-five streets to the 
gates opposite, so that the whole number of streets was fifty, 
each fifteen miles long, these streets crossing each other ; the 
whole city was cut into squares, around which the houses 
were buOt, and the void spaces between them were culti- 
vated, so that Babylon was greater in appearance than 
reality, nearly one half of the city being occupied as gardens. 
A branch of the river Euphrates ran quite across the 
city, from north to south. On each side of the river was 
a quay, and high walls of the same thickness as those that 
encompassed the city. In these walls were gates, and 
firom them steps down to the river, for the convenience of 
the inhabitants, who used boats to cross l\ie x\N€t^\^^^\^ 
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the building of the bridge. The gates were always open 
in the day time, and shut at night. The bridge was not in- 
ferior to the other buildings in beauty, and was a furlong in 
length, and thirty feet in breadth. There were also several 
other very admirable works in Babylon, among which 
may be mentioned the lakes and canals cut for receiving 
the increased quantity of water in the river Euphrates, 
produced by the melting of the snow on the mountains of 
Armenia in the beginning of summer. 

At each end of the bridge was a palace. The old palace 
on the east side of the river was three miles and three 
quarters in circumference ; and the new palace on the west 
side is said to have been seven miles and a half in circum- 
ference, including the space occupied by the hanging 
gardens. These palaces communicated by means of a vault 
under the channel of the river. The hanging gardens, so 
celebrated by the Grreeks, were among the most extra- 
ordinary works in Babylon ; they contained a square of 
400 feet on every side, and were raised like terraces one 
above another, as high as the walls of the city. The ascent 
from terrace to terrace was by stairs ten feet wide. The 
whole pile was supported by vast arches, raised one above 
another. On the top of these arches were laid large fiat 
stones sixteen feet long and four broad ; over these was a 
layer of reeds mixed with a great quantity of bitumen, upon 
which were two rows of bricks, closely cemented with 
plaster, and the whole was covered with thick sheets of lead, 
on which lay the mould of the garden. All this flooring 
was contrived to keep the moisture of the mould from 
running away through the arches, while the earth was so deep 
that the largest trees might take root in it. In the spaces 
between the arches were magnificent rooms, which were 
very light, and had the advantage of a beautiful prospect. 
The gardens were irrigated by an engine placed on the 
upper terrace, which raised water from the river. 

Amy tes, the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, having been brought 
up in Media (for she was the daughter of Astyages king of 
that country), on coming to Babylon regretted the loss of the 
woods and mountains of her country ; and Nebuchadnezzar, 
in some measure to compensate her for the loss of those 
natural beauties, erected this prodigious edifice. 

Another great work in Babylon was the temple of Belus^ 
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which stood near the old palace. It was most remarkable 
for a prodigious tower, that stood in the middle of it» the 
height of which exceeded any of the pyramids of Egypt. 
We may therefore conclude that this was the same as men- 
tioned in Scripture, under the name of the Tower of Babel. 
On the top of this tower was an observatory, by means of 
which the Babylonians became in a short time well ac- 
quainted with the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

The chief use to which this temple was applied was the 
worship of the god Belus, and other deities ; and the riches 
it contained were immense. The entire value is supposed 
to have been equal to twenty millions sterling. 

Such were some of the works which rendered Babylon 
so famous. 

EXEBCISES. — 

Who founded the Assyrian empire ? 

At what period? 

Who yraB Nimrod? 

For what was Babylon remarkable ? 

Describe the hanging gardens. 

What river ran through the city? 

Describe the walls ? 

GiY« some account of the temple of Belus. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF THE KINGS OF ASSYRIA. 

The kingdoms of Babylon and Assyria were originally 
distinct, and remained so until Niuus, the son of Nimrod, 
built Ninevah ; after which both countries were known by 
the name of Assyria. 

Ninus conquered all the countries from the Euxine and 
Caspian seas to Arabia and Egypt. At his death he left 
the government of the kingdom to Semiramis his queen, who 
extended her conquests over Egypt, Lybia, and Ethiopia. 
When Semiramis had embellished her own city (for many 
of its splendid edifices are imputed to her), she made a 
progress through several parts of her empire, and left there 
many monuments of her magnificence. The authority this 
queen had over her people was truly extraordinary : as an 
instance it may be mentioned, that one day, while she was 
dressing, word was brought her of a tumult in the city ; 
whereupon she went out immediately ^itVi l^^x Yv^^V^^ 
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dressed, and did not return till the disturbance was 
appeased. Her people -erected a statue, representing her in 
that very attitude, flying to her duty. 

When in Africa, Semiramis visited the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, to inquire of the oracle how long she had to live, 
and was answered, that she should not die until her son 
Ninyas conspired against her; and that, after her death, one 
part of Asia would pay her divine honors. Her greatest 
and last expedition was against India. On this occasion 
she raised a large army out of all the provinces of her 
empire, and appointed Bactria for the place of rendezvous. 
As the strength of the Indians consisted chiefly in their 
elephants, she caused a multitude of camels to be accoutred 
in the same manner as those animals, in hopes of deceiving 
the enemy, but the artiflce was detected. The Ihdian king, 
having notice of her approach, sent to ask her who she was, 
adding, that her boldness should soon receive the punishment 
it deserved. " Tell your master," replied the queen, "that in a 
little time I myself will let him know who I am." Advancing 
towards the river from which the country takes its name, 
and having prepared a sufficient number of boats, she 
attempted to pass it with her army. Their passage was 
long disputed ; but, after a bloody battle, she put her enemies 
to flight. 

Encouraged by success, she made her way into the country, 
whither the king had fled, in order to bring her to an en- 
gagement at a distance from the river. As soon as he 
thought her sufficiently advanced, he gave her battle, and 
completely defeated her. The queen, having exchanged 
prisoners at Bactria, returned to her own dominions, with 
scarcely a third of her* army. Semiramis, and Alexander 
after her, were the only warriors that ventured to carry war 
beyond the Indus. 

Shortly after her return to Babylon, Semiramis discovered 
that her son Ninyas, and one of her principal officers, 
were plotting against her, when, calling to remembrance the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon, she voluntarily abdicated the 
throne, placed the government in the hands of her son, and 
withdrew from the sight of men, hoping speedily to receive 
divine honors, as had been predicted. She was worshipped, 
it is said, under the form of a dove. Semiramis lived sixty- 
two years, of which she reigned forty-two. 
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NiNTAS. This prince was wholly unlike his predecessors. 
Intent upon pleasure, he shut himself up in his palace, and 
seldom showed himself to his people. To keep them to 
their duty, he had always at Nineveh a number of regular 
troops, from the several provinces of his empire, who were 
relieved every year ; thus the officers had not time to gain 
the affections of the soldiers, and to form conspiracies 
against him. Of his successors, for thirty generations, 
scarcely any thing is known. 

It was under the government of some of these 

A r 1491 P^°^®8 that Sesostris, king of Egypt, extended 

* his conquests in the east ; but as his power was 

only of short duration, and not supported by his successors, 

the Assyrian empire soon returned to its former state* 

Scripture informs us that Pul, king of Assyria, 
A ? 771 ^^^^S come into the land of Israel, had a thousand 
talents of silver given him by Menahem, king of 
the ten tribes, to engage him to give him assistance, and 
secure him on his throne. This Pul is supposed to be the 
king who repented at the preaching of Jonah, and also to 
have been the father of Sardanapalus. 

Sardanapalus. This prince surpassed all 
A c 747 ^^* predecessors in effeminacy, luxury, and cruelty. 
' He never went out of his palace, but spent all his 
time among a company of women, whom he imitated in dress 
and employments. He placed all his happiness and glory 
in the possession of immense wealth, in feasting, and all 
sorts of vice. He ordered two verses to be inscribed on 
his tomb, implying that he carried away with him all that 
he had eaten, and all the pleasures he had enjoyed, but left 
all the rest behind him. 

Arbaces, governor of Media, having found means to get 
into the palace, and seen Sardanapalus in the midst of his in- 
famous seraglio, enraged at the sight, revolted against him : 
Belesis, governor of Babylon, and several others, entered 
into his conspiracy, and besieged Nineveh. Being obliged 
to take the field, tiie king assembled some forces, and at first 
gained three successive victories over the enemy ; but was 
afterwards overcome, and pursued to the gates of Nineveh, 
where he shut himself up, hoping that it would be impos- 
sible for the rebels to take a city so strongly fortified, and 
stored with provisioDa for a con8ideia\Ae iVoi^ \ ^x^ ot^sStfi. 

B 
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had also declared that Nineveh could never be taken, unless 
the river became an enemy to the city. Sardanapalus 
looked upon this as impossible ; but when he saw that 
the Tigris, by a violent inundation, had thrown down 
part of the city wall, he gave himself up for lost, and 
resolved to die in such a manner as, in his opinion, should 
cover the infamy of his former life. He ordiered a pile of 
wood to be raised in his palace, and, setting lire to it, burnt 
himself, his wives, and all his treasures. With Sardanapalus 
ended the first Assyrian empire, and on its ruins arose three 
kingdoms — Media, Babylonia, and Nineveh. 

EXEKCXlSt.— 

When -were Babylon and Assyria united f 

Who built Ninereh t 

Who was Semiiamis f 

What was her character? 

Hdate some of her exploits. 

Of what extent was her empire t 

What induced Semlramis to abdicate the throne ? 

What was the character of Ninyas f 

What is said of the successors of Ninyas? 

What celebrated Tdng of Egypt invaded Assyria during this period? 

What was the name of the Assyrian king who received tribute from Menahem, 

king of Israel? 
Give some account of the world in general at ttds period. 
What prophet lived at this period? 
Who succeeded Pul? 
What was his character? 
What was his end ? 
What took place on his death? 



THE SECOND ASSYRIAN EMPIRE OF BABYLON AND 

NINEVEH. 

CHAPTER III. 

KINGS OF BABYLON. 

Belesis, or Nabonassar, called in Scriptnre 
A c ^747 B®^*^*^" ^® reigned twelve years, and was snc- 
* ceeded by his son, Merodach-Baladan, who sent 
ambassadors to King Hezekiah to congratulate him on his 
recovery from sickness. After him several other kings 
reigned in Babylon, but their histories are buried in obscurity. 

KINGS OF NINEVEH. 

TiGLATH-PiLESER is supposcd to havo been 

A c' ^747* *^® ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ reigned in Nineveh after the 
' destruction of the ancient Assyrian empire. He 
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made alUance with Ahas, king of Judah, bnt obliged him 
to pay tribute for the assistance he afiforded him. 

Shalmah bssr. Sabaeus, the Ethiopian, haying 
a! c.' 728. "^® himself master of Egypt, Hoshea, king of 
' Samaria, entered into alliance with him, hoping by 
this means to shake off the Assyrian yoke«. To this end 
he withdrew from his dependence upon Shalmaneser, and 
xefiised to pay him the usual tribute. To punish his 
presomption, Shalmaneser marched against Samaria with a 
powerM army, which he besi^^d for three years : when he 
took the city he loaded Hoshea with' chains, and shut him up 
in prison for the rest of his days ; carried away the people 
captive, and planted them in Halidi and Habor, cities of the 
Medes. Thus was the kingdom of Israel destroyed, as Qod 
had predicted by his prophets. This kingdom, fh>m the time 
of its separation from Judah, lasted about 250 years. 

Sem n acherib succeeded his father Shalmaneser, 

A* c' 717 ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^® ^^ settled on the throne he 
' demanded the tribute exacted by his father from 
Hezekiah, king of Judah. Upon his refusal, he declared 
war against him, and reduced Jerusalem to the utmost 
extremity. Contrary to the command of God, and the re- 
monstrances of Isaiah and Hezekiah, the chief men at 
Jerusalem solicited aid from the Egyptians^ who sent an 
army to his relief. The Assyrian prince, however, went to 
meet the enemy, whom he entirely defeated, and pursued 
even to Egypt, which he ravaged, and returned laden with 
spoil* It was probably during Sennacherib's absence that 
Hezekiah fell sick, and was cured in a miraculous manner ; 
and to assure him that he should be able to go to the temple 
in three days, God permitted the shadow of the sun to 
reeede upon the dial of the palace. Merodach-Baladan, 
king of Babylon, being informed of the miraculous cure of 
Hezekiah, sent ambassadors to him with letters of congra- 
tulation upon his recovery, and also to ascertain the truth 
ceg^arding the sun's retrogradation. Hezekiah, sensible of 
the honor done to him by that prince, treated his ambas- 
sadors with great respect, and displayed to them the magni- 
ficence of the temple, and of his palace. The Almighty, 
who saw in this display the pride of Hezekiah's heart, sent 
to him his prophet Isaiah, who told him that the treasures 
of which he now boasted should one day):)^ X.t^i^'^^^X.^^N.^ 

s 2 
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Babylon, and that his children should become servants hi 
that country. 

After ravaging Egypt, Sennacherib returned, and encamped 
before Jerusalem with his victorious army. The city seemed 
lost, without resource or hope from the hands of men, never- 
theless it had a powerful protector in Heaven, who was now 
about to visit with destruction the impious king of Nineveh, 
who had blasphemed His sacred name. In one night 185,000 
men of his army perished by the sword of the destroying 
angel. After this terrible blow, this pretended king of longs 
was obliged to return to his own country, with the miserable 
remnant of his army, covered with shame and confusion ; 
nor did he long survive his defeat. His savage disposition 
rendered him odious to his family : his two eldest sons con- 
spired against him, and slew him in the temple of Nisroch 
his god ; then flying into Armenia, after this parricide, they 
left the kingdom to Esarhaddon, their youngest brother. 

EsARH ADDON. It has already been observed, 
A^ 72Q that after Merodach-Baladan there reigned in 

* Babylon a succession of weak kings, of whom 
history records nothing but their names. The royal family 
becoming extinct, there was an interregnum full of trouble. 
Esarhaddon, taking advantage of this juncture, made himself 
master of Babylon, and annexing it to his former dominions, 
reigned over the united empires thirteen years. He also 
possessed himself of the land of Israel, and afterwards sent 
an army into Judea, to reduce that country under his sub- 
jection. Manasseh was taken prisoner, and carried in chains 
to Babylon ; but, having appeased the wrath of God by his 
sincere repentance, he was liberated, and returned to Jeru- 
salem. Esarhaddon, after a prosperous reign of thirty-nine 
years over the Assyrians, and thirteen over the Babylonians, 
was succeeded by his son 

Saosduchinas, called in Scripture Nabucho- 
A c 669 ^onoser, a name common to all the kings of 

* Babylon. To distinguish this king from, the 
others, he is called Nabuchodonoser the First. 

S ARAcus succeeded Saosduchinus ; but becoming 
c 648 coiitcn^ptible to his subjects by his effeminacy, 

' Nabopolassar, a Babylonian, and one of his gene- 
rals, usurped that part of his empire, and reigned over it 
twenty-one years. 
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This prince, to secure himself in his usurped 

A* c ' 626* sovereignty, entered into alliance with Cyaxares, 

' king of Media, and, uniting their forces, besieged 

and took Nineveh, and, after killing Saracus, they totally 

destroyed the city. 

After the destruction of Nineveh the Babylonians and 
Medes became so formidable that they excited the jealousy 
of the neighbouring nations. Necho/ king of Egypt, deter- 
mined to arrest their progress, marched against them with 
a powerful army, and made some important conquests, as 
related in the history of Egypt. 

Nabopolassar, finding that after the taking of Carchemish 
by Necho all Syria and Palestine had revolted, and being 
prevented, by the infirmities of age, from engaging in the 
field of battle, he associated vrith him in the empire his son 
Nabuchodonoser, and sent him with an army to reduce the 
revolted provinces to their former allegiance. 

EzXKClSSt. — 

- What ynut tiie duration of the second AHyriui empire t 
What is said of the kings of Babylon ? 

What is said of the king of Nineveh who succeeded Sardanapalus f 
What king of Judah was his oontemporaqr t 
What was the character of AliazI 
Mention some of the events of liis reiga. 
Who succeeded Tiglath-Pileser? 
Who was king of £gypt at this time f 

How did ShalmaneseT punish Hoshea for revolting' against him f 
What had been the duration of the kingdom of Israel firom the time of its 

separation firom that of Judah ? 
Who succeeded Shahnaneser, king of Assyria? 
What was his conduct towards Hezekiah, king of Judah f 
Give some account of the siege of Jerusalem. 
How was the destructian of the city averted ? 
What befel Sennacherib ? 
Who succeeded Sennacherib t 
How did Esarhaddon become master of Babylon ? 
What other acquisitions did he make f 
How did he treat Manasseh, king of Israel t 
In what year did Esarhaddon die t 
Who succeeded him ? 
How long did he reign ? 
Who was his successor t 
Wlio depoaed liim f 

With what king did he enter into alliance f 
What city did he make his capital 1 
Why did he associate his son with him in the empire f 
What king reigned in Egypt at this period t 
What calamity befel the king of Judah and his people at this time? 
What took place on the death of Nabopolassar t 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE REION OF NABUCHODONOSER IT* 

Nabuchodonosbr II. This prince defeated 

^* «' fln« Necho's army near the Euphrates, and retook 

^- '• "<"- Crchemish ;. thence be malcbed to Syria and 

Palestine, and reunited those provinces to his dominions* 

He also besieged and took Jerusalem, caused Jeboiakim to 

be put in chains, intending to carry him prisoner to Babylon ; 

but being moved by his repentance and a£3iction, he restored 

him to his throne* Many of his subjects, however, were 

carried captive to Babylon, • and among them some of 

the royal family. The treasures of the king's palace^ and 

also those : of.' the temple,- were transported diither. Thus 

was the judgment God had denounced upon Heeekiik 

accomplished ; and from this period, which was the fourth 

year of the reign of Jehcoakim, is dated the captivity of the 

Jews. Daniel, then only twelve years old, was carried 

captive among the rest, and Esekiel some time afterwards. 

In the fifth year of the reign of Jehoiakim, Nabc^polassar, 

king of Babylon, died, after a reign of twenty-one years. 

As soon as Nabttcliodoaos«r reeeiTed news of • his deaih, he 

hastened to Babylon, leaving the greater part of his army 

under the care of his generalsy to be conducted to 'Babylon 

with the captives and spoils. On his arrival he was invested 

with the government, and 'succeeded to aU the dominions 

of his father, which comprehended Chaktea, Assyria^ Arabia, 

Syria, and Palestine, OTer which he reigned forty-three years. 

In the fourth yearof his reign he had a dream, 

A c 603 ^^^^^ greatly terrified him, although he could not 

again recall it. He thereupon consulted the wise 

men and soothsayers of his kingdom, and commanded them 

to make known unto him the purport of his dream* They 

all answered that the king demanded an' impossibiMty, 

for the utmost they could do would bet to interpret the 

dream, when he had made it-known unto them.- Absolute 

princes cannot submit to contradiction, and Nabuchodonoser, 

imagining they dealt insincerely with him, fell into a violent 

rage, and condemned them all to die. Daniel and his 

three companions were included \a tVie ^euteuce^ being 
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tmked among the wise men ; but Daniel, having invoked 
3od, desired to be introduced to the king, to whom he 
revealed the whole substance of his dream, and then in- 
terpreted it. The astonished king loudly declared that 
the God of the Israelites was traly the Qod of gods, 
md immediately promoted Daniel to the highest offices in 
the kingdom. His three friends were also advanced to 
gpreat honors and dignities. 

At this time Jehoit^im revolted from the king of Babylon, 
Mid after being a second time humbled by the generals of 
Niabuchodonoser, ** he slept with his fathers." 

Jechonias, his son, succeeded him on the throne, and 
Horing his reign the blockade of Jerusalem continued. 
Habuchodonoser also came against it with a large army, and 
Boade himself master of the city. He plundered the temple 
md palace of all their treasures, and sent them to Babylon ; 
he l&ewise carried away a vast number of captives, among 
whom were Jechonias, his mother, his wives, and all the 
officers and great men of his kingdom. In the room of 
Jechonias, he set upon the throne his unde Mattaniah, 
ottierwise called Zedekiah. 

This prince was as irreligious and unfortunate as his 
predecessors. Having made alliance with Pharaoh, king 
of Egypt, he broke his oath of fidelity to the king of 
Babylon, who chastised him for it by laying siege to 
Jerusalem. 

The city was taken by storm, and a terrible 
il c! 689 B^^^g^^^^ ensued. Zedekiah's sons, by Nabucho- 
* donoser's orders, were killed before their father's 
bee, with all the nobles and principal men of Judah. 
Zedekiah had his eyes put out, was loaded with fetters, 
and carried to Babylon, where he was confined in prison for 
the rest of his life. The city and temple were pillaged 
and burned, and all the fortifications were demolished. 

Upon Nabuchodonoser's return to Babylon, after his suc- 
cessful war against Judea, he ordered a golden statue to be 
made, sixty cubits high, and commanded all his subjects 
to worship it, threatening those who refused with destruction 
in a burning fiery furnace. It was on this occasion that 
the three young Hebrews, Ananias, Misael, and Azarias, 
refused to comply with the king's impious mandate, and 
were preservedi in a miraculous mamiet»m lik^ m^^X. ^ixXskSk 
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flames. The king witnessed this miracle, and immediately 
issued an edict, forbidding any person, upon pain of death, 
to speak against the God of Ananias, Misael, and Azarias. 
He also promoted them to great honor.' In the twenty- 
first year of his reign, Nabuchodonoser marched again into 
Syria, and besieged Tyre. 

This was an ancient and powerful city, which had 
never been subject to any foreign power, and was in great 
repute for its wealth and commerce, by which many of its 
citizens were become like princes in weadth and magnificence. 
It was founded by the Sidonians, 240 years before the temple 
of Jerusalem ; for Sidon being taken by the Philistines 
of Ascalon, many of its inhabitants escaped in ships, 
and founded the city of Tyre, and for this reason it was 
called " The Daughter of Sidon." The daughter, however, 
far surpassed the mother in grandeur, riches, and power, 
and at this time, during the reign of Ithobal, was in a con- 
dition to resist for thirteen years a monarch to whose yoke 
all the rest of the East had submitted : and it was not until 
after so long a period that Nabuchodonoser made himself 
master of Tyre. Before the city was reduced to the last 
extremity, the inhabitants retired, with the greats part of 
their wealth, to a neighbouring isle, about a niile from the 
shore, where they built a new city, whose glory extinguished 
the remembrance of the old one, which thenceforward be- 
came a mere village, and was called "Ancient Tyre." 

Exercises. — 

Give an account, from Scripture, of the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 

Jewish captivity? 
Relate Hie story of the three young Hebrews, who refused to worship the 

golden image set up by Nabuchodonoser? 
What city did Nabuchodonoser besiege ? 
Was T]rre an ancient city? 

Mention any facts related in history connected with Tyre. 
Can you tell me whether commerce florished at this period? 
Mention any remarkable characters, living at this time. 
What was the state of the world as to religion ? 



CHAPTER V. 

CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF NABUCHODONOSER. 

Nabuchodonoser and his army, during the protracted siege 
of Tyre, endured great hardships, and found nothing, on 
entering the city, to reward their toils. They then advanc^ 
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Against the Egyptians, and recompensed themselves for their 
recent disappointment hy spoiling them, as had heen foretold 
by the prophet Ezekiel. 

When this king had finished his wars, he returned to 
Babylon, where he lived in magnificence, and employed 
himself in embellishing the city. While, however, nothing 
seemed wanting to complete his happiness, a frightful 
dream disturbed his repose, and filled him with anxiety. 
The king, in terror, had recourse to Daniel, who expounded 
the dream, which Was as follows : He saw a tree in the 
midst of the earth, whose height was great : the tree grew, 
and was strong, and the height of it reached unto heaven, 
and the sight thereof to the end of the earth. The leaves 
were fair, and the fruit much, and in it was meat for all ; 
the beasts of the field had shadow under it, and the fowls 
of the heaven dwelt in the boughs thereof; and all flesh 
was fed of it. Then & watcher and a holy one came down 
from heaven, and cried. Hew down the tree, and cut off 
his brandies, shake off his leaves and scatter his fruit ; let 
the beasts get away from under it, and the fowls from its 
branches. Nevertheless leave the stump of his root in the 
earthy even with a band of iron and brass, in the tender 
grass of the field ; and let it be wet with the dew of heaven, 
and let his portion be with the beasts in the grass of the 
earthy let his heart be changed from man's, and let a 
last's heart be given unto him ; and let seven times pass 
ever him. The matter is by the decree of the watch- 
ers, and the demand by the word of the holy ones ; to 
the intent that the living may know that the Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever 
he will, and setteth up over it the basest of men. — The 
king, justly terrified at this drieadful dream, consulted all 
his wise men and magicians, but to no purpose. He was 
obliged to have recourse to Daniel, who expounded the 
dream, and applied it to the king himself, plainly declaring 
to him, that he should be driven from the company of 
men for seven years, should be reduced to the condition and 
fellowship of the beasts of the field, and feed upon grass 
like an ox ; that his kingdom nevertheless should be pre- 
served for him, and that he should repossess his throne, 
when he should have learned to know and acknowledge 
that all power is from above, and cometk &Qiva V<^^^^t!l\ 
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after this he exhorted him to break off his sins by righteoos- 
ness, and his iniquities by showing mercy to the poor. 
All these things came to pass upon Nabuchodonoser, as 
the prophet had foretold. At the end of twelve months, as 
he was walking in his palace, and admiring the beauty and 
magnificence of his buildings, he said, Is not this gi«at 
Babylon, which I have built for the house of the kingdom 
by the might of my power, and for the honor of my majesty ? 
Hardly were the words out of Ms mouth, when a voice 
came down from heaven and pronounced his sentence* la 
the same hour his understanding went from him ; he was 
driven from men, mid did eat grass like oxen, and his body 
was wet with the dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown 
like eagles' feathers, and his nails like birds' claws* • After 
the expuration of the appointed time he ^ recovered his 
senses, and the use of his understanding ; he lifted up his* 
eyes unto heaven (says the Scripture) and blessed the Most 
High ; he praised and honored Him that Uveth for- ever, 
whose dominion is an ev^lasting dominion, and his king^ 
dom is from generation to generation ; oonfeising^ that idl 
the inhabitants of the' earth are as nothing before him, and 
that he doeth aocOTding to his will, in the army of bearven,' 
and among the inhabitanta of the earth ; and none can stay^ 
his hand, or say unto him, What doest thou ?->-^Now he 
recovered his former cOunt^Mice and form. His courtiers 
went out to seek him ; he was restored to his throne, and 
became greater and more powerful than ever. Penetrated 
with the deepest gratitude, he caused, by a solemn «dict, 
to be published through the whole extent of his domimons^ 
what astonishing and miraoulou» tlnngs God had wrought 
in his person. 

One year after this he died, having reigned forty- three 
years, reckoning from the death of his father. He was 
one of the greatest monarchs that ever governed in the east* 

Exercises. — 

How did Nabuchodonoser employ himself after the siege of Tyre f 

How was his peace of mind disturbed 7 

Did Nabuchodonoser invade Egypt 7 

What prophet had predicted the calamity which befel the Egyptiana! 

What was Nabuchodonoser'i character? 

How was his pride punished ? 

Give an account firom Scripture of the condition to which he was reduced. .. 

How did he act on recovering his reason ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

COKTXKUATION OF THE HISTO&T OF THE KINGS OF BABYLON. 

Evil-Me&odach succeeded his father ; and as 
t* ^ ^i' s<^^ ^ ^^ ^^ settled on the throne, he released 
^ "^ ^®^- Jechonias, king of Judah. from prison, where he 
hiad been confined thirty-seven years. It was during the 
reign of this Evil-Merodach that Daniel was miraculously 
d^Tered from the den of lions. This king was deposed 
and murdered, after a short and inglorious reign of only two 
yearsy'and was succeeded by his sister's husband, 

Neriglissor, who had been one of the chief 
ll c* 560* conspirators against him. Immediately on his 

* accession to the crown, he prepared to make 
war against the Medes, which caused Cyaxares to send for 
Cyrus from Persia, to his assistance, and by their united 
energies they defeated Neriglissor, Who was slain in battle 
in the fourth year of his reign. 

*..« Laborosoarchod, his son, succeeded^ to the 
A. c. 65$1 ^^^6* "^^^ prince was innately vicious, and after 

* being invested with sovereign power, he in- 
dulged in the most odious and barbarous cruelties. His 
conduct became so intolerable to his subjects, that, in the 
ninth month of his reign, they conspired against him, and 
put him to death. His successor was 

Labynitus, or, as he is called in Scripture, 
A c * 555 Belshazzar. It is supposed that he was the son 
of Evil-Merodach and Nitocris, and consequently 
grandson to Nabuchodonoser. Nitocris is said to have 
erected many noble edifices in Babylon, and among others 
she caused her own monument to be placed over the prin- 
cipal gate of the city, bearing an inscription dissuading her 
successors from touching the treasures laid up in it, except 
in the most urgent necessity. The tomb remained closed 
till the reign of Darius, who broke it open, but instead of 
treasure found only the following inscription ; — " If thou 
hadst not an insatiable thirst after money, and a most 
sordid and avaricious soul, thou wouldst never have broken 
open the monuments of the dead." 
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In the first year of Belshazzar's reign, Daniel had the 
vision of the four heasts, which represented the four great 
monarchies, and the kingdom of Messiah, which was to 
succeed them. In the third year of the same reign he had 
the vision of the ram and the he-goat, which prefigured 
the destruction of the Persian empire hy Alexander the 
Great. It was during the reign of this king that the 
Medes and Persians advanced against Babylon to besiege 
it ; but the inhabitants, imagining their city impregnable, 
trqAted all their efforts with derision; and Belshazzar, fully 
persuaded of his security, whilst his enemies were besieging 
Babylon, gave a grand entertainment to his whole court, 
upon a great annual festival. The joy of the feast was, 
however, disturbed by a vision, and still more by the 
explication given by Daniel. The sentence written upon 
the wall imported that his kingdom was taken from him, 
and given to the Medes and Persians. That very night 
the city was taken, and Belshazzar killed. 

Thus ended the Babylonian empire, 210 years 
A c 536 ^*®^ '^® destruction of the great Assyrian empire, 
'in the reign of Sardanapalus. 

Exercises. — 

Who succeeded Nabuchodonoser 7 

What king of Judah did he release firom prison ? 

What prophet lived at this time, and what happened to him 7 

Who deposed Evil-Merodach 7 

Against whom did he make war 7 

To whom did Cyazares apply for assistance 7 

What befell Neriglissor7 

Who succeeded him 7 

What was the character of Laborosoarchod? 

Who was the next king 7 

Whose son was he 7 

Of what act of impiety was Belshazzar guiHy 7 

What predictions were fulfilled in his reign 7 
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PART IV. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE ORIGIN OF THE KINGDOM OF MEDIA. 

On the destruction of the ancient Assyrian 
A c** 747*cnipi^> some historians say that Arbaces, the 
* principal conspirator aganist Sardanapalus, be- 
came sovereign of Media, and assumed the title of king. 

Herodotus is not of this opinion, but gives the following 
account of Media : — 

The Assyrians, who had for many ages held the empire 
of Asia, began to decline in their power, by the revolt of 
several nations. The Medes first threw off their yoke, and 
for some time maintained their liberty ; but their govern- 
ment not being well established, they fell into a state of 
anarchy worse than their former subjection. 

The nation was divided into six tribes, and the people 
dwelt in villages, when Dejoces, the son of Phraortes, a 
Mede by birth, erected the state into a monarchy. As 
soon as he had formed the design of obtaining the throne, 
he endeavoured, by his exemplary conduct, to make himself 
esteemed, and succeeded so well that the inhabitants of the 
village where he lived made him their judge. In this 
office he discharged his duties with such skill, that he soon 
brought the people to a sober way of life. The inhabitants 
of other villages, hearing of the happy change that had 
taken place in his neighbourhood, applied to him for relief 
in every emergency, expecting to find that equity in Dejoces 
they could not meet with elsewhere. When he found 
himself thus generally beloved, he retired from public 
business^ pretending ix> be wearied by the a^^'&cai^xA ^ 
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the mtiltitudes that resorted to him for redress, telling the 
people that his own domestic affairs would not permit him 
to attend to others. 

The disorder which had for some time been restrained in 
consequence of the judicious management of Dejoces, pre- 
vailed more than ever ;' and the evil increased to such a 
degree that the Medes assembled in order to deliberate 
upon the means of arresting its progress. Dejoces, who 
now saw all things working as he wished, sent his emissaries 
to the assembly, and instructed them how to act* When 
expedients for redressing the public evils were proposed, 
these emissaries represented that unless the face of the re* 
public was entirely changed their country would become 
uninhabitable, and that the only means to check the present 
disorder was to elect a king, who should have power to 
restrain viblence and make laws. This opinion was ap- 
proved, the assembly being convinced that no other expe- 
dient could be' devised* They then deliberated regarding 
the person who should be invested with this authority, and 
all agreed that there was liot a^ man in Media so capable 
of governing as Dejoces ; he was therefore un^imot^sly 
elected king. 

EXSRCISES.— 

Wheie vrax Media t 
To whom were the Medes tuttjectt 
' What induced them to revolt f 
Was their condition improved? 
What Median now rendered himself conspicuous ? 
What were his motives f 
How did he endear himself to the people t 
What stratagem did he use to obtain the sovereignty f 
Was it successful? 

CHAPTfiR II. 

OF THE KINGS OF MEDIA. 

' On ascending the throne, Dejoces endeavored 

A. c. 710. ^^ convince the people that it was his desire and 
' intently to restore order. He obliged his snb* 
jects to build him a magnificent palace, which he strongly 
fortified, and <dK>se sudi men for his guards as he thought 
most attached/to him. Having thus provided for his own 
security^ he apf^ied- himself to civilize his subjectsv who, 
having been accustomed to live without laws, had con- 
(noted^ fthiBi habits, of savages. He commanded them to 
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build a city, marking out himself the site and circumference 
of the walls. When the city was finished, and Dejoees had 
obliged part of the Medes to settle in it,; he turned all his 
thoughts to composing laws for the good of the state ; alid 
being persuaded that the majesty of kings is more respected 
at a distance, he secluded ihimself from his people, and 
recdved their petitions only tiirough the medium of his 
officers ; and even these were notpermitted to laugh in his 
presence* By keeping himself concealed &om his^ people, and 
making himself known only^ by his wise laws and the strict 
justice he was careful to administer to every one, he acquired 
the esteem of all his subjects. It is said, that from the inner- 
most part of his palace he became acquainted, by meana 
of his emissaries, with every transaction in his dominions. 
No GErime escaped his knowledge ; and punishment imme- 
diately Misuing on the offence, &e wicked were kept in awe, 
and injustice and violence were prevented. In the in&nt state 
of a kingdom justice might be thus administered without' 
incoaTenience ; but the custom of governing by spies, as 
introduced by Dejoees, and adopted by his successors, was 
afterwards productive of great misery, as the officers of the 
king became corrtipted by power, and found it to their in- 
terest to conceal the truUi from' thek sovereign ; thus the 
laws were slighted, injuries were unredressed, and vice 
unpunished. Dejoees reigned fifty-three years, and during 
that time was wholly occupied in making laws for the good 
government of his people, so that he added nothing to his 
territories. 

Phraortes, called in Scripture Arphaxad, 
A c 657 suc^^^d^d ^^^ father Dejoees, and being of a 
' warlike disposition, and ambitious of conquest, 
he attacked the Persians, defeated and subjected them to 
his empire, and soon afterwards became master of all 
Upper Asia. Elated byf success, he turned his arms against 
the Assyrians. Nabucl^odonoser, otherwise called Saosdu- 
chinus, raised an army, to repulse him, and gained a 
complete victory, took Phraortes prisoner, and caused him 
to be shot to death with darts. 

C Y AiE ARES ascended the ^rone - im mediately 
i'c'^m. ^^^^ ^^ father's death, which he resolved to 
revenge by the destruction of Nineveh, and 
accordingly marched against that city ml\i «si Vc&cmKi^^ 
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army. He was, however, shortly obliged to raise the 
siege, in consequence of an irruption of the Scythians 
into Media, who thought his absence a fit opportunity to 
devastate his dominions ; and for twenty-eight years they 
kept possession of a great part of his territories in Upper 
Asia, at which period he conquered them. 

In this year Cyaxares again besieged Nineveh, 
AC* 626 *°^» assisted by Nabopolassar, took the city, 
and killed Saracus the king, and then, prose- 
cuting his victories, made himself master of all the cities 
of the kingdom of Assyria, except Babylon and Chaldea, 
which belonged to Nabopolassar. Shortly after this expe- 
dition Cyaxares died, and left his dominions to his son 

AsTYAOES. History records nothing particu- 

A. c!* ml ^^' ®^ *^^^ ^^^^» ^^^ ^^*^ ^® ^^ ^^^ children, 
whose names are famous, namely, Cyaxares and 

Mandana; Mandana was married to Cambyses, the son 

of Achemenes, king of Persia. 

Cyaxares II. This prince is called in Scrip- 

^; ^J ^**** ture Darius the Mede. Cyrus having taken 

* Babylon, in conjunction with his uncle Cyaxares, 

kft it under his government; but on the death of his uncle, 

and his father Cambyses, he united the kingdoms of the 

Medes and Persians, which were thenceforward considered 

as one empire. 

Before entering upon the history of the Persian empire, a 

short account must be given of Lydia, because Croesus, its 

king, has a considerable share in the events to be related. 

Exercises. — 

What was the conduct of Dejoces on ascending the throne t 

What measures did he adopt for the safety of his person ? 

How did he ameliorate the condition of his people t 

What were his ideas regarding the mi^esty of kings f 

Was his conduct productive of had consequences subsequently? 

How long did Dejoces reign f 

Who succeeded Dejoces i 

Against whom did he make warf 

What was his success 7 

Of what rash conduct was he guilty? 

How did Nahuchodonoser punish his temerity? 

How did Cyaxares revenge the death of his &ther? 

Who succeeded Cyaxares? 

What were the names of his children ? 

How long did Astyages reign, and who succeeded himi 
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PART V. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE KINGS OF LYDIA. 

. The kings of Lydia are called by Herodotus Atyadse, 
that is, descendants from Atys ; and Lydus gave the name 
of Lydians to that people, who before diis time were ealled 
M^eonians. 

The Atyadse were succeeded by the Heradidse, who 
possessed this kingdom for the space of 505 years. 

Aroo, son of Hercules, was the first of the 
t c! 1223 Heraclidae who reigned in Lydia ; the last was 

' Gandaules. This prince was married to a lady 
of exquisite beauty, and continually boasted of her charms 
to others ; in short, nothing would satisiy him but that 
Gyges, one of his officers, should see and judge of her 
beauty. For this purpose the king placed Gyges, as he 
imagined, in a secret place, where he might see the queen ; 
but, notwithstanding his precaution, the queen perceived 
him as he retired, and resolved to take signal vengeance on 
ber husband for the injury he had done her. Accordingly 
she conspired with Gyges, who murdered Gandaules, and 
thus became possessed of his queen and his throne. 

The murder of Gandaules raised a sedition 
A. c 7 ?«• ^^^^S ^® Lydians ; and the two parties referred 

' the matter to the Delphic oracle, which declared 
in favour of Gyges, who, after reigning thirty-eight yeara, 
died, and was succeeded by his son 
A.]f«3324. A&DYs, who reigned forty-nine years, but of 
A. c. 680. whom nothing is recorded. 
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.•»*• Saotattbs now ascended the throne. He 
i! c' 63l! ^^^ ^^ against the MDesians ; bat as sieges in 

' those days were nothing more than blockades, 
they were carried on very slowly, and lasted many years. 
This king died before he had finished that of Miletos, and 
was succeeded by his son 

Ualyattbs, who made war against Cyaxares, 
a! c.* 619. ^^^ ^^ Media. He also drove the Cimmerians 

* out of Asia, and attacked and took the cities of 
Smyrna and Clazomense. He prosecuted the siege of 
Miletus (begun by his father), which terminated in the 
following manner. Halyattes, up6n an answer received 
from the Delphic oracle, sent an ambassador into the city 
to propose a truce for some months ; Thrasybulas, tyrant 
of Miletus, hearing of his coming, ordered all the provisions 
that could be collected to be brought into the public 
market, and commanded the citizens, on a certain sigtial, to 
assemble as for a (east. His wishes were fulfilled, and lbs 
Lydian ambassador returned to his master, telling him thit 
it would be impossible to reduce the city by famine^ as it 
was weU stored with providons of every kind. 

SXBRCI8S8.— 

Bj what namesatfe the kingi of Lydia called in historyf 
l^iat is said of Aigo, son of Hercules ! 
Name the kings ofLydia who succeeded Argo. 
What city did Halyattes besiege? 
What induced him to raise the si^^f 
Rdate the story of Oyges. 

CHAPTER II. 
continuation of thb history of lydia. 

Q40Q Cr(esus succeeded Halyattes, and his very name. 
A. c. 582. conveys the idea of immense wealth. The riches 
of this prince are ascribed to certain mines 
situated between Pergamos and Atama, and also to die 
little river Pactolus, the sands of which were gold. 
Although so immensely rich, Crcnsus did not fdace his 
chief delight in wealth, but cultivated literature and the 
sciences, and his court was resorted to by the wise men of 
Greece. Solon, one of the most celebrated among them^ 
visited Croesus, who, to do him honor, received him in all 
his regal grandeur, d^sed in the most magnificent mannerf 
In robes glittering with^amomda^^ 
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NotwithttandiDg the novelty of such splendor, Solon, 
unmoTed, looked upon thisoutward pomp as the indication 
of a little mind. His isdifTerence displeased Croesus, who 
ordered that all his magnificent apartments, eostly furni- 
ture, jewds, statues, and paintings, should be shown him, 
determined if possible to conquer the philosopher's indif- 
ference ; but Soloh possessed too much dignity of soul to be 
moved by such things, and had no idea of estimating a king 
by his outward appendages. When he returned to Croesus, 
the latter asked him who among mankind, in his travels, he 
found the most truly happy. *' One Tellus/' replied Solon, 
** a citizen of Athens, a very honest, good man, who having 
lived all his days without indigence, and seen his country 
florishing, left his children universally esteemed!" Such an 
answer appeared to Croesus ignorant and absurd. How- 
ever, he flattered himself that he should be ranked at least 
in the eeeond degree of happiness, and accordingly asked him 
who was next in felicity to Tellus. Solon replied, *^ Cleobis 
and Biton of Aigos, two brothers, who had left the world a 
perfect pattern of fi»temal and filial afiection ; for that upon 
a solemn festival, when their mother, a priestess of Juno, 
had to go to the temple, the oxen that were to draw her 
not being ready, the two sons put themselves to the yoke» 
and drew their mother's chariot thither, a distance of more 
than five mDes. All the mothers of the place, ravished be- 
yond measure, congratulated the priestess on being the 
parent of such sons ; and she, in the transport of her joy, 
entreated the goddess to reward her children with Heaven's 
best gift. Her prayers were heard ; her two sons fell asleep 
in the temple, and died in a soft slumber. In honor of 
dteir piety, the people of Argos consecrated statues to them 
in the temple of Del{^." ** What, then," said Croesus, 
in an angry tone, *' do you not reckon me among the 
hiqfypy ?" Solon, who scorned to flatter, was yet unwilling 
to exasperate, and he therefore calmly replied,— '^ King ci 
Lydia I besides other advantages, the gods have bestowed on 
the (Grecians atspixitof moderation and reserve, which has 
produced among us a popular philosophy accompanied by 
a generous freedom, void of pride or ostentation, unsuited to 
the courts of kings ; this philosophy does not allow us to 
^ory in our own prosperity, or to admire happiness in others^ 
vhich pefhajQs may prpre only tiaiiaieiit ox ^^x^^x^^^s^*^ 
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Solon was dismissed after these remarks, which served 
only to mortify Croesus, not to reform him. It was not 
long before Croesus experienced the truth of Solon's words. 
He had two sons : one, being dumb, was a perpetual subjeet 
of affliction to him ; the other, named Atys, was distinguished 
by every good quality, and was his delight. The father 
dreamed one night that this beloved child was to perish by 
iron, which dream made a great impression upon the kingfs 
mind, who took care to remove out of the young prince's 
way every thing made of iron, and no mention was made 
before him of armies, wars, or sieges. 

One day there was to be a grand hunting match for the 
killing a wild boar, which had ravaged die neighborhood ; 
and all the young lords of the court were to attend. 
Atys earnestly importuned his father to allow him to be 
present, at least as a spectator. The king could not re- 
fuse, but entrusted him to the care of a discreet young 
prince, named Adrastus, who had taken refuge at hit 
court. This very Adrastus, as he was aiming his javelin at 
the boar, unfortunately killed Atys. Words are inadequate, 
to describe the grief of the parent when he heard of the 
£sita] accident, and the innocent author of the death of tiie 
prince stabbed himself with his own sword upon the 
funeral pile of the unfortunate Atys. Two years w&t 
spent in mourning for the death of Atys, the afflicted 
father being wholly occupied with the loss he had sustained ; 
but the reputation of Cyrus increasing, and the power of 
the Persians augmenting, Croesus thought it his duty to 
rouse from inactivity. As he was very religious in his ways 
he sent messengers to all the different oracles of Greece 
and Africa, to inquire what Croesus was doing on a certain 
day, at an hour before agreed on. His orders were 
punctually observed, and of all the oracles none answered 
truly but that of Delphi. The ansvtrer was given in verse^ 
and in substance was as follows : ''I know the numbet 
of the grains of sand on the sea-shore, and the measure 
of the ocean's vast extent. I can hear the dumb, and him 
that has not yet learned to speak. A strong smell of a 
tortoise boiled in brass, together widi sheep's fleshy has 
reached my nostrils — brass beneath, brass above." 
. And, indeed, the king, thinking to do something that 
cptiJd not he guessed at, em^^lo^ed himself in boiling 
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a tortoise and a lamb in a brass pot, which had a brass 
cover. 

Crcesus, thus assured of the veracity of the god whom 
he designed to consult, offered 3,000 victims in his honor, 
besides which he considerably augmented the treasures 
of the temple of Delphi. On consulting the oracle again, 
to know whether he should carry his arms against the 
Persians, and how long the duration of his empire should 
be ; the answer to the first article was, that, if he carried his 
arms against Persia, he would subvert a great empire ; but 
that he would do well, if such were his intentions, to make 
alliance with the states of Greece. To the second question, 
the answer was, that his kingdom should subsist until a 
mule should possess the throne of Media, which he con- 
sidered as an assurance of the long duration of his kingdom. 
Pursuant to the direction of the oracle, Croesus entered 
into alliance with the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, the 
two most powerful states of Greece. A certain Lydian, on 
this occasion, gave Croesus very judicious advice : ** O 
prince," said he, •* why do you think of turning your arms 
against the Persians, who, bom in a rugged country, are 
inured to fatigue, and who, coarsely fed and clothed, and ac- 
customed to hardships from infancy, can content themselves 
with bread and water, and, in short, are absolute strangers 
to all the comforts of life ; who, if you conquer them, have 
nothing to lose, but every thing to gain ; whom, if they 
conquer you, it would be very difficult to drive out of your 
country when once they participate in its advantages ? So 
tar, therefore, from thinking of making war against them, it 
is my opinion we ought to thank the gods that they have 
never incited the Persians to attack the Lydians." But 
Croesus had taken his resolution, and would not be diverted 
from it. The sequel to the history of Croesus will be 
found in that of Cyrus, which follows. 

£U&CX8S8.— 

In ixrhat year did Croesus ascend the throne of Lydia ? 

From 'What sources did his riches arise ? 

What Grecian philosopher visited his court ? 

How did Croesus receive himf 

What effect had the splendor of the court of Lydia upon Solon t 

How did he account to Croesus for his apathy? 

Relate the story of Atys. 

What was the conduct of Croesus on the death of Atys f 

How was he roused from his lethargy ? 

lelate the story of the Delphic oracle as connected with Croesus. 

Did Croesus make war a^nst the Persians I 

ynat was the gtate of Qreece at this period t 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE BISTORT OF CYRVS. 

CIyrus was the son of Cambyses, king 

a! c!' ^599! I^«"^*' «"^ ^^ Mandana, daughter of Astyi^ 
' king of the Medes. The Persians were at ti 
time divided into twelve tribes, and inhabited only o 
province of that vast country, known by the name of Pen 
Through the prudence and valor of Cyrus, this peq 
acquired the empire of the East ; and the name of Pen 
extended from the river Indus to the Tigris, and froml 
Caspian sea to the ocean ; and the country of Persia I 
still the same extent. 

C3rrus was beautiful in person, and endued with niR 
excellent qualities ; he possessed a great desire for leaniii 
and a noble ardor for glory* He was brought up accord! 
to the laws and customs of the Persians, which were th 
excellent with respect to education. 

When Cyras was tfrelve years old, his mother, Mandai 
in compliance with her father's request, carried him ob 
visit to his court* Here Cyrus witnessed very <^ffisic 
manners from those of his own country. The Med 
affected an effeminate life— to be dressed in scarlet, to wi 
necklaces and bracelets; and, in short, magnificence prevaO 
in every thing. The Persians, on the contrary, were ve 
plain and coarse. All tliis splendor did not dazzle Cyn 
who, without criticising or condemning, contented hinuM 
with living as he had been bTO\x^\it xl^* His grand&tfa 
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was cbanned with his wit, and he gained the favor of the 
court by his engaging behaviour, of which the following are 
instances. — Astyages, to induce his grandson to remain 
in Media, made a sumptuous entertainment. Cyrus, 
however, looked upon the exquisite cheer with great in- 
difference ; and observing that Astyages was surprised at 
his behaviour — " The Persians," said he to the king, " have 
a shorter method of appeasing their hunger ; a little bread 
and cresses answer with them the same purpose.** Astyages, 
having allowed Cyrus to dispose of all the dishes as he 
thought fit, the latter immediately distributed them to the 
king's officers in waiting ; — to one, because he taught him 
to ride ; to another, because he waited well upon his 
grandfather ; and to a third, because he showed his mother 
respect and attention. Sacas, the king's cup-bearer, was the 
only person on whom he bestowed nothing. This officer, 
as well as exercising the post of cup-bearer, introduced 
all those who had audience of the king ; and as he could 
not grant that favor to Cyrus as often as he desired, the 
prince took this occasion to show his resentment Astyages 
expressing his concern at the neglect shown to a favorite 
attendant, who served him with great dexterity, — '^ Is that 
sU?" said Cyrus, '* then you shall see I will quickly obtain 
your favor, for I will serve you better than he." 
Immediately Cyrus was equipped as a cup-bearer, and 
advancing gravely with a serious air, a napkin upon his 
shoulder, and holding the cup elegantly with three fingers, 
he presented it to the king with a grace that charmed both 
Astyages and Mandana. The ceremony over, he threw 
himself upon his grandfather's neck, and, kissing him» 
exclaimed, ^'O Sacas I poor Sacas 1 thou art undone-— I 
shall have thy place." Astyages embraced him with much 
fondness, and said, ** I am greatly pleased, my dear child ; 
aobody could serve me with a better grace : but you have 
omitted one essential part of the ceremony, that of tasting." 
''No," replied Cyrus, "it was not through forgetfulness 
Aat I omitted it" ** Why, then," said Astyages, " for what 
leason did you not do it?" "Because I apprehended 
there was poison in the liquor." " Poison, child ! How 
eoold you think so ?" " Yes, poison ; for not long since, 
at an entertainment you gave to the lords of your CQUit« 
after the guests had drunk a littleof ihatWcfioiA'^^^^^vi^ 
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all their heads were turned, they sang, made a noise, and 
talked they knew not what ; you even seemed to forget 
that you were a king, and they that they were subjects ; and 
when you wished to dance, you could not stand upon yonr 
legs." " Why," said Astyages, " have you never seen the 
same thing happen to your father V ** No, never," said 
Cyrus. ** How is it with him when he drinks ?" " Why, 
when he has drunk, his thirst is quenched, and that is all." 
Cyrus did not return to Persia with his mother Mandana, 
but remained in Media to perfect himself in the art of 
riding, which was not practised in Persia, owing to the 
barrenness of the conn try, which rendered it unfit for the 
breeding of horses. During his residence at his grandfather's 
court, he gained the love and esteem of every one by his 
amiable deportment ; and all who had favors to beg of the 
king obtained them through the medium of Cyrus : if any 
subjects incurred disgrace, he was their mediator. 

Exercises. — 

Give an account of the condition of the world at the birth ot Cyrus. 

How was Cyrus educated ! 

Whither did his mother take him when he was twelve years old t 

What was his conduct at the court of his grandfather ? 

Relate some anecdotes told of him at this time. 

In what exercise did Cyrus perfect himself while at the court of his grand* 

father f 
How did Cyrus endear himself to the Medians f 

CHAPTER II. 

CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF CYRUS. 

When Cyrus was sixteen years of age, he accompanied 
his grandfather Astyages in his march against Evil-Mero- 
dach, king of Babylon, who had made an irruption into 
Media. Here he behaved with so much valor, that the 
victory gained over the Babylonians was chiefly attributed 
to him. 

The year after, his father recalled him to Persia, 
a' c. 583. *^*^ ^^^ education might be completed ; and Cyrus 
immediately obeyed the summons. This occaaioti 
showed how much he was beloved. At his departure he 
was accompanied by all sorts of people, young and old ; 
Astyages himself conducted him a part of his journey on 
horseback ; and when the sad moment of separation came, 
the whole company melted into tears. On arriving in his 
own country, Cyrus re-enteTed the c\^« of children, where 
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he continued a year. His companions expected on his 
return to find him tinctured with the manners of the volup- 
tuous court of Media, hut when they saw that he was 
content with their ordinary tahle they looked upon him 
with admiration. From this class he passed into the second 
(the class of youths), and here it appeared that he had not 
his equal in dexterity, patience, and ohedience. Ten years 
after he was admitted into the men's class, where he re- 
mained thirteen years, when he set out at the head of the 
Persian army, to go to the aid of his uncle Cyaxares, 
against the Bahylonians. 

In irhat war did Cyrus assist his grandfather? 

Was his education completed at this time f 

What occurred on his departure for Persia? 

Who called him to his assistance against the Babylonians? 

How did Cyrus demean himself on his return to Persia 

CHAPTER III. 

CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF CYRUS. 

AsTYAOES, king of the Medes, was succeeded hy 
A* ?*56^ ^^® ®°^ Cyaxares, brother to Mandana, the mother 
'of Cyrus. Immediately on his accession to the 
throne, Neriglissor, king of Babylon (aided by many 
princes, and among others Croesus, king of Lydia), marched 
against him with a powerful army. 

Cyaxares, the better to resist these formidable enemies, 
applied for assistance to Cambyses, king of Persia, who 
sent to his aid Cyrus, with an army of 30,000 infantry. 
Cambyses accompanied his son to the frontiers of Persia, 
and instructed him on the way in all the duties of a 
general. Cyrus had imagined himself thoroughly informed 
on all that related to war, but Cambyses in a single conver- 
sation taught him infinitely more than all his celebrated 
masters had done in the course of several years. One short 
instance of this discourse may serve to give the reader an 
idea of the rest. The question was. What are the proper 
means of making soldiers obedient and submissive ? ** The 
way to effect that," said Cyrus, " seems very easy ; it is 
only to praise and reward those that do well, and punish 
those that fail in duty." " You say well," tepVkdCwxiV^^^^, 
** that is the way to make them obey by iote«t VswX. >Cu^ 

F 
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chief point is to make them obey willingly and freely* 
Now the sure method of effecting this, is, to convince those 
you command, that you know better what is for their advaor 
tage than they do themselves, for all mankind readily submit 
to those of whom they have that opinion. This is ihe prin- 
ciple whence that blind submission proceeds, which you 
see sick persons pay to their physician, travellers to their 
guide, and a ship's company to the pilot. Their obedience 
is founded upon the persuasion, that the physician, the 
guide, and the pilot, are all more skilful in their respectiye 
callings than themselves." " But what shall a man do," 
said Cyrus to his father, ** to appear more skilful than 
others ? *' *' He must really be so," replied Cambyses, 
*' and in order to be so, he must apply himself closely to 
his profession, diligently study all its rules, consult the 
most experienced masters, and neglect nothing that may 
contribute to the success of his enterprize : and above all 
he must beg the protection of the gods, from whom we 
receive wisdom and success. 

As soon as Cyrus arrived in Media, at the court of his 
uncle, after the usual compliments^ he informed himself of 
the quality and number of forces on both sides, and found 
that the enemy's army consisted of 200,000 foot, and 
60,000 horse, and that the united armies of the Medes and 
Persians did not amount to half that number ; these, how- 
ever, were all well trained, and anxious for battle. 

SXSRCllKSt — 

Who succeeded Astyages, king of Media ! 

In what war was be immediately engaged ! 

Whom did he call to his assistance ? 

What was the age of Cyrus at this time? 

How did he receive the advice which his father gave him previous to Joining 

his uncle? 
What was the amount of the armies on both sides t 

CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF CYRUS CONTINUED. 

The king of Armenia, a vassal of the Medes, 

A. ^'557. t^o^g^* fi* at this time to shake off their yoke* 

and, accordingly, refused to pay tribute to Cyax*, 

ares ; but Cyrus having informed himself of the strength of 

I the country, undertook to reduce them to their former 

allegiance. He accordingly appointed a great hunting 

match on that side of tl^e couuXxr^) «xi^ «ftt out with a 
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munerous retinue, and soldiers. After some days hunting, 
they arrived near the palace where the court resided; 
Cjrus now ordered an officer, (Chrysantas,) with a de- 
tachment of soldiers, to make himself master of a certain 
eminence, whither he knew the king used to retire, when 
alarmed, with his family and treasure. This being done, 
he sent a herald to the king of Armenia, demanding 
the performance of the treaty. The king immediately 
mnatered his forces from all quarters, and dispatched his 
yoQXigest son, called Sabaris, into the mountains, with his 
wives and daughters, and every thing he deemed valuable. 
But when informed by his scouts that Cyrus was £eu3t ap« 
preaching, his courage forsook him, and he gave up all 
thoughts of defence. His subjects consulting their own 
interest, thought only of saving what was dearest to them. 
Cyrus seeing the country covered with fugitives, sent them 
word, that no harm should be done them, if they remained 
in their houses, but any found running away should be 
treated as enemies. This made them all return to their 
habitations, except a few that followed the king. 

On the other hand, those who were conducting the prin- 
cesses to the mountains, were nearly all taken prisoners. 
The queen, the king's son, his daughters, his eldest son's 
wife, and his treasure, all fell into the hands of the 
Persians. 

The king hearing this melancholy news, retired to a 
little eminence, where he was immediately surrounded by 
the Persian army, and obliged to surrender. Cyrus ordered 
that he and all his family should be brought into the midst 
of the army* At that very moment the king's eldest son 
Tigranes, arrived, having just returned from a journey, and 
no sooner looked upon the melancholy spectacle, than he 
burst into tears. Cyrus addressing him said : " Prince, you 
are come very seasonably to be present at the trial of your 
&ther.*' Cyrus now asked the king, if by virtue of the treaty 
he had made with his grandfather, Astyages, he was not 
hoimd to pay a certain tribute to the Medes, and furnish a 
eertain number of troops, and not to have any fortified 
place in his country. It was impossible for the king to 
deny any of these facts ; they were notorious. ** For what 
reason, Uien," continued Cyrus, ** have vou violated e^et^ 
article of the treaty?" " For no other,' ie]^'\kdL ii2iCkft\L\&%% 

F 2 
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** than I thought it a glorious thing to shake off the yoke, 
and live free." " It is really glorious," answered Cyrus, ** to 
fight in defence of liberty; but if any one, after he i» reduced 
to servitude, should attempt to run away from his master, 
what would you do with him ?" "I must confess," said the king^ 
" I would punish him." " And if you had given one of your 
subjects a government, and he should conduct himself amiss, 
would you continue him in his post?'* ''No, certainly ; I 
would put another in his place." '* And if he had amassed 
great riches, by his unjust practices ?" ** I would strip him of 
them." '' But, which is still worse, if he had held intelligence 
with your enemies, how would you treat him ?" ** Though I 
should pass sentence upon myself,*' replied the king, '' I 
must declare the truth, I would put him to death." At 
these words Tigranes tore his tiara from his head, and rent 
his robes. The women burst into tears as if sentence had 
already been passed upon him. Cyrus having commanded 
silence, Tigranes addressed him thus : — ** Great prince, can 
yuu think it consistent with prudence to put my father to 
death, against your own interest?" *' How against my 
interest ?" replied Cyrus. " Because he was never so capa- 
ble of doing you a service ; this day's experience has 
infinitely improved my father's wisdom . He knows how dear 
whe violation of his word has been, and has proved how much 
you are superior to him, in all respects. He has not suc- 
ceeded in any of his designs, but you have accomplished all 
yours, and with such expedition that my father found him- 
self surrounded and taken before he expected to be attacked, 
and the very place of his retreat has served only to en- 
snare him,'* ** But your father," replied Cyrus, ** has yet 
undergone no suffering, that can have taught him wisdom." 
** The fear of evils," answered Tigranes, ** when so well 
founded, has a much sharper sting, and is more capable of 
piercing the soul, than the evil itself. Besides, permit me to 
say, that gratitude is a stronger and more prevailing motive 
than any other by which we can be actuated. If you spare 
my father, he virill owe to you his liberty, fortune, sceptre, 
cMldren, wives, and life ; where can you find, illustrious 
prince, in one single person, so many strong and powerfrd 
ties, to attach him to your service?" "Well, then," 
replied Cyrus, turning to the king, ** if I should yield to 
^our son's entreaties, with w\xatii\xm\^et o€ men^and what 
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sum of money, will you assist us in the war against the 
Babylonians V ** My troops and treasures/' said the Ar- 
menian king, " are no longer mine, they are entirely yours. 
I can raise 40,000 foot and 8000 horse, and as to money, 
I reckon that, including the treasure which my father left 
me, there are about 3000 talents ready money. All these 
are wholly at your disposal." Cyrus accepted half the 
number of the troops, and left the king the other half, for 
the defence of the country against the Chaldeans, with 
whom he was at war ; demanded the annual tribute which 
was due to the Medes, and instead of fifty talents exacted 
100, and borrowed the same sum in his own name. '* But 
what would you give me," added Cyrus, " for the ransom of 
your wives V* ** All that I have in the world," answered 
tlie king. ** And for the ransom of your children V* ** The 
same thing." " From this time, then, you are indebted to 
me twice the value of all your possessions. And you, Ti- 
granes, at what price would you purchase the liberty of 
your wife?*' Now he had but lately married her, and 
passionately loved her. " At the price," said he, '* of a 
thousand lives, if I had them." Cyrus then conducted 
them all to his tent, and entertained them at supper. It is 
easy to imagine what transports of joy there must have 
been on this occasion. 

In conversation, after supper, Cyrus asked Tigranes, 
what was become of a governor he had often seen hunting 
with him, and for whom he had a particular esteem. 
•* Alas ! '* said Tigranes, " he is no more ; and I dare not 
tell you how I lost him." Cyrus pressing him to tell him, 
•* My father," continued Tigranes, " seeing I had a very 
tender affection for this governor, became suspicious against 
him, and put him to death. But he was so good a man, that 
just before he expired he sent for me, and spoke as follows : 
* Tigranes, let not my death occasion any disaffection in 
you towards the king, your father. What he has done to 
me, did not proceed from malice, but only from prejudice 
and a false notion, by which he was unhappily blinded.* ** 
** O the excellent man !" cried Cyrus, ** never forget the 
last advice he gave you." 

After this conversation, Cyrus embraced them all, and 
bade them adieu ; they then mounted their chariots, and 
returned home full of gratitude and admVraXivoii. ^^i\N\\w% 
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but Cyros was talked of on the way : some extolled his 
wisdom, others his yalor, some admired the beauty of his 
person, and his dignity of manner. *' And you," said 
Tigranes, addressing himself to his bride, '* what do you 
think of Cyrus's aspect and deportment ?" "I did not 
observe him," replied the lady. " Upon what object then 
did you fix your eyes ? " ** Upon him who said he would 
give a thousand lives for my ransom." The expedition 
against the Armenians being happily ended, Cyrus left that 
country to rejoin Cyaxares, and ever after the Armenian 
king remained &ithfully attached to the Medes. 

EzBRcisBi. — 

Who now revolted iDrom the Medes ? 

Who subdued them, and by what means ? 

Who was Tigranes 7 

Give some particulars of the conversation that passed between the Armeniaiu 

on their return home from the camp of Cyrus. 
Whither did Cyrus now go 7 

CHAPTER V. 

CYRUS LEADS BIS TROOPS AGAINST THE ASSYRIANS. 

3448 CyJ^s finding the troops full of ardour and 
a! c* 556** ^^^^y ^*^^ action, proposed to Cyaxares to lead 
them against the Assyrians, suggesting that it 
would be prudent to ease himself of the expense of main- 
taining two armies, and that it would be wiser to eat up 
the enemies' country than his own. Cyaxares consented, 
and after the accustomed sacrifices, Cyrus began his marcL 
When the troops arrived on the frontiers of Assyria, still 
their first care was to implore the aid of the gods, after 
which they made incursions into the country, and carried 
off a great deal of spoil. 

Cyrus hearing that the enemy was about ten days* 
march from them, prevailed upon Cyaxares to advance 
against them, and as soon as the armies came within sight, both 
sides prepared for battle. On the side of the Assyrians, the 
troops armed with bows, slings, and darts, made their dis- 
charges before their enemies were within reach. But the Per- 
sians, animated by the presence and example of Cyrus, came 
immediately to close fight with the enemy, and broke through 
their first battalions. The Assyrians, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of Crossus aad their own king to encourage them) 
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were not able to sustain so rude a shock, but immediately 
fled. At the same time the cavalry of the Medes advanced 
to attack that of the enemy, which was also presently routed. 
The former pursued them to their very camp, made a ter- 
rible slaughter, and Neriglissor the king of the Babylonians 
was killed in the action. 

The Assyrians having lost their king, together with the 
flower of their army, were in dreadful consternation, and to 
add to their distress, Crcesus finding them in disorder fled 
as well as the other allies, who took advantage of the night 
to make their escape, leaving the Assyrians to extricate 
themselves as they could. 

Cyrus having obtained permission of his uncle, pursued 
them with as many cavalry as he could collect, and left 
Cyaxares to enjoy, with his officers, the fruits of the victory 
just obtained. 

The greater part of the Median soldiers accompanied 
C3rru8 in his pursuit of the enemy, and very soon he was 
reinfbrced by the H3rrcanians, who had deserted from the 
Assyrians. Croesus had sent away his wives in the night- 
time for coolness, (for it was summer), and followed them 
himself with a body of cavalry. When the Assyrians saw 
the enemy so near, they were in the utmost concision and 
dismay. Those that fled were pursued and killed, the rest 
mrrendered, and a complete victory was gained, as well as 
immense spoil. C3rrus reserved all the horses taken in 
the camp for himself, resolving to form a body of cavalry 
for the Persian army, which hitherto had none. The richest 
part of the booty he set apart for Cyaxares, and as for the 
prisoners he gave them all liberty to return to their own 
country, without imposing any other condition, than that 
Ihey should deliver up their arms, and engage no more in 
war ; Cyrus taking upon himself to defend them against their 
enemies. The Medes and Hyrcanians still pursued the 
remainder of the enemy, and Cyrus in their absence had 
a repast and even baths prepared for their refreshment 
when they should return, and likewise deferred until then 
the division of the spoil. On returning from the pursuit of 
the enemy, the Medes and Hyrcanians were invited by 
Cyrus to partake of the 'entertainment he had made, and he 
desired them to send the Persians some bread only, as they 
were sufficiently provided with all they waal^^^ e^NJsvet Vst 
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their ragouts or drinking. Hunger being their only ragout, 
and water from the river their only drink, for this was the 
way of living to which they had been accustomed from their 
infancy. 

The following morning they proceeded to the division 
of the spoils. Cyrus in the first place ordered the Magi 
to be called, and commanded them to choose from the 
booty the most appropriate offerings to the gods on this 
occasion. He then appointed the Medes and Hyrcanians 
to the honour of dividing what remained among the whole 
army. They earnestly desired that the Persians might 
preside, but they absolutely refused it ; consequently, the 
former were obliged to accept the office, and the distribution 
was made to the satisfaction of all parties. 

The night that Cyrus marched to pursue the enemy, 
Cyaxares passed in feasting, and made himself drunk with 
his prmcipal officers, and on awaking the following morning 
he was strangely surprised to find himself almost alone, and 
without troops. Full of resentment and rage he dispatched 
an express to the army, with orders to reproach Cyrus, and 
to bring back the Medes without delay. This unreasonable 
proceeding did not dismay Cyrus, who in return wrote him 
a respectful letter, in which, however, with a noble freedom, 
he justified his own conduct, reminding him of the permis- 
sion he had given him to take as many Medes as were 
willing to follow him. At this time, also, Cyrus sent into 
Persia for an augmentation of his troops, intending to push 
his conquests still further. 

Among the prisoners of war whom they had taken, was 
a young princess, of exquisite beauty, who had been reserved 
for Cyrus. Her name was Panthea, the wife of Abradates, 
king of Susiana. On hearing of her extraordinary beauty 
Cyrus refused to see her, lest such an object might engage 
his alfection more than he desired, and divert him from the 
prosecution of the great designs he had in view ; conse- 
quently he left her under the care of Araspes, a young 
nobleman of Media, who assured Cyrus that he was quite 
incapable of being seduced by the charms of beauty, adding 
that he could answer with his life he should do nothing 
contrary to his duty. Notwithstanding all his assurances, 
he became desperately enamoured of the princess, and 
wished to make her his own ; but she was invincibly averse 
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to him, and acquainted Cyrus with his conduct, who sent 
ArtabasuB to Araspes with orders to admonish him in his 
name. This officer executed his commission with such rigorous 
severity, that Araspes thought himself lost. Some days 
after, Cyrus sent for him, and he went to the prince in 
fear and trembling ; Cyrus, however, took him aside, and 
instead of reproaching him with severity, as he had expected, 
spoke gently to him, and blamed himselffor having exposed 
him to so formidable an enemy. Such unexpected kindness 
restored Araspes to life and speech, and after giving vent to 
his gratitude in tears, he exclaimed, ** Alas ! I am now sen- 
sible that I have two souls ; one that inclines me to good, 
and the other which incites me to evil. The former prevails 
when you speak to me, and come to my relief; but when 
left to myself, I am overpowered by the latter." Araspes 
made an advantageous amends for his fault, by withdrawing 
to the Assyrians under pretence of discontent; but in 
reality to give intelligence of their measures and designs 

Exercises. — 

What proposal did Cyrus make to Cyaxaresf 

In what year was this ? 

In what did Cyrus always engage before any undertaking ? 

What was the name of the Assyrian king ? 

Which side proved successftil ? 

How did Croesus act t 

What was the conduct of Cyrus after his victory? 

"How did Cyaxares act? 

How did Cyrus distribute the spoil ? 

Who was Panthea ? 

How did Cyrus behave towards her ? 

Who was Araspes, and how did he betray the trust reposed in him by Cyrus ? 

Did he make any reparation for his fault ? 



CHAPTER VI, 

HISTORY OP CYRUS CONTINUED. 

The loss of so brave an officer, whom discontent, it was 
supposed, had caused to engage on the enemy's side, excited 
great concern in the army. Panthea, who had occasioned it, 
promised Cyrus to supply his place with an officer of equal 
merit, and accordingly wrote to her husband Abradates, 
requesting him to repair immediately to the Persian camp. 
Abradates hastened thither, bringing with him 2000 horse, 
and was carried to Panthea's tent, who bursting into tears 
on seeing him, related how kindly and circumspectly she 
had been treated by the generous conquetox. ** ^^-^^ 
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cried Abradates, " shall I be able to acknowledge such an* 
important service V* " By behaving towards him,** replied 
Panthea, " as he has done towards me." Immediately he 
waited upon Cyrus, and grasping the hand of his benefactor^ 
** You see before you," said he, " the tenderest friend, the 
most devoted servant, and most faithful ally you ever had, 
who, unable otherwise to acknowledge your favors, comes 
and devotes himself entirely to your service. Cyrus received 
him with so much generosity and tenderness, that he was 
fully convinced whatever Panthea had said of the wonderful 
character of this prince did not convey an adequate idea of 
his worth* Two Assyrian noblemen also, who placed them- 
selves under his protection, rendered him important services* 
One of these, named Gbbryas, venerable by his age and 
virtue, was much esteemed by the king of Ass3rria, who had 
sent for him to court, resolving to give his daughter in 
marriage to Gobryas' son. This young nobleman, in a 
hunting match to which he was invited, happened to pierce 
a wild beast with his dart, which the king's son had missed : 
the latter in a rage struck him dead upon the spot. Grobryas 
besought Cyrus to avenge so unfortunate a father, and the 
rather because he had now left only a daughter, who had 
long been designed as a wife for the young king, but who 
could not endure the thought of marrying the murderer 
of her brother. 

^,,^ This young king was called Laborosoarchod : 

1:1 tfy !>« ^^^^ «»V o'^e ?<»>tl>o> »°d was succeeded 
by Belshazzar, who reigned seventeen years. 
The other Assyrian noble was called Gadatas ; he was 
prince of a numerous people, but being ill-treated by the 
king, had also sought llie protection of Cyrus. This double 
succor made Cyrus resolve to penetrate into the heart of 
the enemy's country, where he wished to make dispositions 
and preparations for the siege of Babylon, the object of his 
expedition being the conquest of the empire. He set out 
therefore with his troops, and first marched to the territories 
of Gobryas. The fortress he inhabited seemed impregnable, 
so advantageously was it situated and strongly fortified. 
This nobleman came out to meet him, and ordered refresh- 
ments for his whole army. He then conducted Cyrus into 
bis palace, and there laid an infinite number of gold and 
Silver vessela at his feet, also an immense quantity of the 
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gold coin of the country; then sending for his daughter, who 
was of exquisite shape and heauty, which the mourning 
habit she wore for her brother seemed to enhance, he pre- 
sented her to Cyrus, desiring him to take her under his 
protection, and accept the marks of acknowledgment which 
he took the liberty to offer him. G3nrus replied, ** I wil- 
lingly accept your gold and silver, and present them to your 
daughter, to augment her portion. Doubt not you will find 
among my nobles a match suitable for her. I can assure 
you, there are among them those who would make no 
account of her treasures, if they were unattended with 
merit and virtue. I dare affirm, that it is their highest 
aim, as it is mine, to approve themselves faithful to their 
friends, formidable to their enemies, and respectful to the 
gods." Gobryas pressed him to take a repast in his house, 
but he revised ; the former therefore accompanied Cyrus to 
the camp, and took refreshment with him and his officers. 
Gk>bryas, who was a person of good sense, was convinced 
how superior the whole simplicity of the Persians was to his 
vain magnificence ; and declared that the Assyrians distin- 
guished themselves by their pride, but the Persians by their 
merit. 

Cyrus, intent upon his great design, proceeded to the 
country of Gadatas, situated beyond Babylon. In the 
neighbourhood was a strong citadel, where a governor for 
the king of Babylon resided, to keep the surrounding 
people in awe ; Cyrus possessed himself of this citadel, and 
in the country round raised an army of 30,000 foot and 
6,000 horse. 

The king of Assyria took the field, intending to punish 
Gadatas for his rebellion, but C3mis engaged and defeated 
him, and obliged him to retreat to Babylon, whither the 
conqueror pursued him, and sent a challenge requesting 
him to decide their quarrel by single combat, but this was 
refused. In order to secure the tranquillity of his allies, 
he made a truce with the king of Assyria, that during his 
absence, the husbandmen should not be molested, but have 
fiill liberty to cultivate their lands, and reap the fruits of 
their labor. Then examining the situation of Babylon, and 
after acquiring a considerable number of friends and allies, 
he marched away on his return to Media. On approaching 
the frontiers, he dispatched a courier to Cyaxarea, to infot^ 
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him of his arrival, and to receive his commaDds. This king 
did not think it prudent to admit so large an army, and 
which was about to be farther augmented by 40,000 men just 
arrived from Persia, and therefore set out with what 
cavalry he had left, to join Cyrus, who also came to meet 
him with his cavalry^ which was numerous, and in good 
condition. The sight of these troops rekindled the jealousy 
of Cyaxares, who received his nephew in a very cold 
manner, averted his face from his salute, and even wept 
through vexation. Cyrus commanded all the company to 
retire, and entered into an explanation with his uncle, in 
which he gave him such strong proofs of the rectitude of 
his conduct, his respect and inviolable attachment to his 
person and interest, that in a moment he dispelled all his 
suspicions, and entirely recovered his fsLVor and good 
opinion. They embraced each other, and tears were shed 
on both sides. How great the joy of the Persians and 
Medes was, who waited the event of this interview, is not 
to be expressed. Cyaxares and Cyrus immediately rer 
mounted their horses, and then the Medes, Persians, and 
each other nation, ranged themselves under their parti- 
cular prince. Arrived at the camp, Cyaxares was conducted 
to the place prepared for him, and was presently visited by 
almost all the Medes, who came to salute him, and offer 
presents, some of their own accord, and others by the 
suggestion of Cyrus. Cyaxares was extremely touched at 
this proceeding, and began to find that Cyrus had not 
corrupted his subjects, and that the Medes retained their 
affection for him. Such was the success of Cyrus's first 
expedition against Croesus and the Babylonians. In the 
council held the next day, it was resolved to continue the 
war, and accordingly all necessary preparations were made 
on both sides, for this important purpose. 

Cyrus meanwhile proposed making a tour into his own 
country, and Cyaxares on this occasion gave him a signal 
proof of the high estimation in which he held him. Having 
no sons, and but one daughter, he offered her in marriage 
to Cyrus, with an assurance of the kingdom of Media for 
her portion. Cyrus expressed the warmest gratitude for 
this advantageous offer, but thought himself not at liberty 
to accept it, without his father's consent ; thus leaving to 
future ages a rare example of the submission and depen- 
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dence which all children should show to their parents, 
whatever age or degree of power they may have attained. 
Cyrus married this princess on his return from Persia. 
After his marriage, Cyrus returned to the camp, and 
improved his time in securing his new conquests, and in 
taking measures with his allies, for accomplishing the great 
design he had formed. 

Foreseeing that the preparations for war might occupy 
a great length of time, he pitched his camp in a very con- 
venient situation, and strongly fortified it; keeping his 
troops under strict discipline, as if the enemy was in sight. 
In ijiis interval Cyrus heard that the king of Babylon had 
gone into Lydia, and had carried with him immense treasures ; 
a short time afterwards he was also informed that Croesus, 
who had joined his forces to those of the Assyrian king, 
which had been much increased by troops from Egypt, was 
chosen generalissimo of their army ; that all the kings in 
alliance with Lydia and Persia, had promised to furnish the 
necessary sums for raising troops ; that the Cilicians, Phry- 
gians, Lycaonians, Paphlagonians, Cappadocians, Arabians, 
and Phoenicians, were already arrived ; that most of the 
Greeks living in Asia had been obliged to join them ; that 
the army was assembled near the river Pactolus, whence it 
was to advance to Thymbra, the place of rendezvous for all 
the troops. The army was discouraged by this news, but 
Cyrus soon dispelled their fears by contrasting these undis- 
plined troops with soldiers like themselves. It is said that 
Cyrus was acquainted with the names of all his officers, 
and that he lost no opportunity of endearing himself to his 
men, by kindness and condescension. Being desirous of 
fighting the enemy in their own country, Cyrus continued 
his march, and came up with the enemy at Thymbra, a city 
of Lydia, not far from Sardis, the capital of the country. 
The inhabitants were strangely surprised at the sight of the 
army of Cyrus, as they had never imagined that this prince, 
with so small a force, would think of attacking them in 
their own country. 

EXEKCISES.— 

Who ^as Abradates f 

Why did he come to the Persian camp ? 

What sentiments did he express towards Cynxs t 

Relate the stories of Gohryas and Gadatas ? 

Of vhat citadel did Cyrus obtain possession t 
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How did Cjnrut behave after his expedition into Assyria t 

How did Cyazares treat Cyrus f 

How did CyrvLB appease his uncle's anger? 

Whom did Cyazares offer Cyrus in marriage f 

Why did Cyrus defer his marriage t 

Who aided the Babylonians against the Persians? 



CHAPTER VII. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE BATTLE OP THYMBRA. 

The battle of Thymbra was one of the most considerable 
events of antiquity, as it decided the empire of Asia, between 
the Assyrians of Babylon and the Persians. 

The army of Cyrus amounted to 196,000 men, horse and 
foot. Of these there were 70,000 native Persians, and the 
rest of the army consisted of 1 26,000 Medians and Armenians. 
Besides these troops Cyrus had 700 chariots of war, and a 
considerable number of camels. The army of Croesus was 
more than twice as numerous, and consisted of men of 
various nations. The armies were drawn up in an immense 
plain, which gave room for the extending of their wings, 
right and left, and the design of Croesus, upon which alone 
he founded his hopes of victory, was to surround and hem 
in the enemy's army. 

Araspes, who under pretence of discontent had gone over 
to Croesus, and learned all the dispositions he had made for 
battle, now returned to Cyrus, and recounted the measures 
of the Lydian king. The Persian troops had been ac- 
customed to engage four and twenty men in depth ; bat 
Cyrus thought fit to change that disposition. It was neces- 
sary for him to have as wide a front as possible, to prevent 
his army being enclosed. The cavalry were drawn oat 
on the two wings, the right commanded by Chrysantas, and 
the left by Hystaspes. His infantry were well armed, and 
admirably arranged. The whole front of the army occupied 
four miles in extent, while that of the enemy extended five 
miles. 

Behind his first line Cyrus placed spearmen, and then 
archers ; both were covered by soldiers in their front, over 
whose head they could fiing javelins, and shoot arrows. 

Behind these he placed the fiower of his army, whose 

business was to encourage those that did their duty, and to 

threaten and even kill those who attempted to fiy ; thus to 

keep tbem as much in awe of the troops in the rear, as they 
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could be of the enemy. The Persian chariots of war, 
armed with scythes, were divided into three bodies of one 
hundred each. Abradates, king of Susiana, was placed in 
the front of the battle, having one of these bodies under 
his command, and the other two were placed upon the 
flanks of the army. Such was the order in which the 
armies were drawn out and disposed the day preceding tiie 
engagement. Early on the following morning Cyrus offered 
saorifice to the gods, and refreshed his troops ; and the sol- 
diers, after ofifering libations to the gods, put on their 
armour. Never was sight more beautiful than the men 
and horses, all finely equipped, and glittering in brass and 
scarlet. 

When Abradates was putting on his armor, which was 

only of quilted linen, according to the fashion of his country, 

his wife, Panthea, came and presented him with a complete 

suit of armor, all of gold, and a plume of purple feathers, 

which she had prepared without her husband's knowledge, 

that her present might be the more agreeable from surprise. 

In spite of her endeavors to the contrary, when she dressed 

him in this armor, she could not refrain from tears, yet at 

the same time she exhorted him rather to perish in the 

fight, than to contradict the idea she had endeavoured to 

give Cyrus of his gallantry and worth. " Our obligations," 

said she, '*to that prince are infinitely great; I was his 

prisoner, and as such was destined for him; but since I 

have been in his hands, I have neither been treated as a 

captive, nor had any dishonorable conditions imposed upon 

me. He has treated me as if I had been his own brother's 

wife, and in return I assured him that you would be capable 

of acknowledging such extraordinary goodness." *< O 

Jupiter," cried Abradates, raising his eyes towards heaven, 

" grant that I may prove myself a husband worthy of Pan*- 

thea, and a friend deserving so generous a bene&ctor!" 

Having said this, he mounted his chariot, and Panthea, no 

longer able to embrace him, followed him with her eyes, 

untU he was lost by distance. 

EZBKCISXS. — 

Where was Thymbra? 

What important battle took place there ! 

What were the forces on each side ? 

Who now returned to the Persian camp? 

How did CyruB dispose his army for battle ? ^ 

How did PantheaevlBce her afiection for AbradateB pie>f\o>aA\o\\v&\AX^^\ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BATTLE. 

While Cyras was considering on which side he should 
direct his march, he heard a clap of thunder on the right, and 
exclaiming, ** Sovereign Jupiter, we follow thee," instantly 
set forward; having Chrysantas on his right, who com- 
manded one wing of the cavalry, and on his left Arsamas, 
who headed the infantry. When the two armies were in 
sight of each other, and die enemies had observed how much 
their front exceeded that of Cyrus, they made the centre 
of their army halt, while the two wings advanced to the right 
and left, intending to enclose the Persians. This movement 
did not alarm Cyrus, because he expected it. Having given 
the word for rallying the troops, " Jupiter, leader and 
protector," he left his right wing, promising to rejoin them 
immediately, and help them to conquer, if such were the 
will of the gods. 

He then rode through all the ranks, giving his orders 
with a noble confidence, as if assured of victory. Observing 
that many of his officers were alarmed at the movement of 
the enemy, and among others Abradates, ** Those troops 
alarm you," said he ; " believe me, they will be the first 
routed, and to you, Abradates, I give that as a signal when 
you are to fall upon the enemy with your chariots. When 
the two detached bodies of the Lydian troops were suffi- 
ciently extended, Croesus gave the signal to the main body 
to march up directly to the front of the Persian army; 
while the two wings that were wheeling round upon their 
fianks advanced on each side, so that Cyras*s army was en- 
closed on three sides, having, as it were, three great armies to 
engage. In an instant, on a signal from Cyrus, his men 
faced about on every side, and he at the head of some troops 
of horse, followed by a body of infantry, fell upon the 
enemy, who were marching to attack the right of his army 
in fiank, and attacking them behind, as they had intended 
to do him, put them in great disorder. The chariots then 
driving furiously upon the Lydians, completed their defeat 
At the same moment the troops of the left flank, knowing 
by the noise that Cyrus had begun the battle, advanced 
to the enemy with the squadron of camels. The enemy 
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lid not expect this, and their horses at a distance, as soon as 
hey were sensible of the approach of the camels (for horses 
iannot endure the smell of these animals), began to snort, 
md prance, to overturn one another, throw their riders, and 
tread them under foot. Abradates now coming up with 
his chariots, made a great slaughter, but encountering the 
Egyptian battalions, he had great difficulty in penetrating 
them, and at length his chariot being overturned, he and 
his men were killed, after extraordinary feats of valor. 
Cjrrus, who had put both horse and foot to ilight, on the 
left of the Egyptians, thought it prudent to prevent them 
gaining farther ground, and immediately fell upon them. 
The Egyptians being attacked on all sides, faced about every 
way, and fought with great bravery. Cyrus himself was 
in great danger ; his horse being killed under him, he fell in 
the midst of his enemies. In a moment officers and men, 
equally alarmed for their leader, rushed through the forest of 
spikes to his rescue, quickly mounted him on another horse, 
and the battle became more bloody than ever. At length 
Cyrus admiring the valor of the Egyptians, and concerned 
to see so many brave men perish, offered them honorable 
conditions, if they would surrender ; telling them at the 
•same time that their allies had fled. The Egyptians accepted 
the conditions, stipulating only that they should not be 
obliged to carry arms against Croesus, in whose service they 
had been engaged. Cyrus gave them the cities of Larissa 
and Cyllene, near Cumae, upon the sea coast, and other 
•inland places, which for ages were called the cities of the 
E^ptians. 

llie battle lasted till evening, when Croesus retreated with 
all imaginable speed to Sardis, and the other nations directed 
their course each to their own country. The conquerors 
after partaking of a slight repast, and posting the guards^ 
went to rest. 

It is allowed that tbe victory was obtained chiefly by 
means of the Persian cavalry, which was a new establishment, 
and entirely the fruit of Cyrus* industry. 

But to return to the Persian camp. It is easy to imagine 
what must have been the affiiction of Panthea when she 
heard of Abradates'* death. Having caused his body to be 
brought her, she fixed her eyes steadfastly upon the melan* 
eholy object, and thought of nothing but ieedim^ \i£t %rvsvl. 
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Cyras being informed of her melancholy condition, hastened 
to her, sympathized in her grief, and bewailed her unhappy 
lot, with tears of compassion, and did all in his power to 
console her, and ordered extraordinary honors to be shown 
to the brave deceased Abradates. But no sooner had Cynu 
retired, than Panthea, overpowered with grief, stabbed 
herself with a dagger, and feU dead upon the body of her 
husband. They were buried in the same grave, and a 
monument was erected for them, which was standing in the 
time of Xenophon. 

BXBBCISSS.—- 

By what was Cynu guided in beginning the battle? 

How did he animate his soldiers for fight ? 

How did he encourage Abradates f 

Give some account of the battle. 

To what is Cyrus's victory chiefly ascribed ? 

Whither did Croesus retreat ? 

What was the fate of Abradates? 

How did Cyrus endeavour to alleviate the sorrows of Panthea ! 

How did Cyrus honor the memory of Abradates ? 

What was the conduct of Panthea ? 

CHAPTER IX. 

TH£ TAKING OF SARDIS. 

Early next day Cyrus marched towards Sardis, of which 
as soon as Croesus heard, he sallied out with his forces 
to meet him, and give him battle. We are told that the 
Lydians were the bravest and most warlike people of Asia, 
and that their principal military strength consisted iu their 
cavalry. Cyrus, in order to render them less serviceable, 
made his camels advance first, and the horse being unable 
to endure either the sight or smell of these animals, imme- 
diately retired on their approach ; upon which the riders dis- 
mounted, and came to die engagement- on foot. The battle 
was obstinately contested, but at length the Lydians gave 
way, and were obliged to retreat into the city, which Cyrus 
immediately besieged, and during the night entered it by a 
private way, which had been pointed out to him by a Persian 
slave, formerly in the service of the governor of the citadel. 
Here he met with no resistance ; and to prevent the rapa- 
city of his soldiers, he gave the citizens to understand dat 
their lives should be spared, provided they brought him all 
their gold and silver. With this request they readily complied ; 
and Crwsus himself, whom Cyrus had ordered to be con- 
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ducted to him, set them an example, by delivering up all 
his riches and treasures to the conqueror. It has been 
already observed, that the only surviving son of Croesns 
was dumb. This young prince seeing a soldier, when the 
city was taken, about to kill the king« whom he did not 
know, made such a violent stru^le, through fear and ten- 
derness for the life of his iisttiber, that the string of his 
tongue was loosed, and he cried out, ^' Soldier, spare the 
life of Croesus !" 

Croesus being a prisoner, was condemned by the conqueror 
to be burnt alive. The funeral pile was prepared, and that 
unhappy prince was just upon the point of being enveloped in 
flames, when recollecting the conversation he had formerly 
with Solon, and now fully convinced of the truth of that, phi- 
losopher's admonition, he cried aloud three times, Solon ! 
Solon ! Solon ! Cyrus, who was present, desired to know 
why Croesus pronounced that philosopher's name with so 
much vehemence in this extremity. Being told the reason, 
and reflecting upon the vicissitudes to which human life is 
exposed, he ordered Croesus to be released, and treated 
him, as long as he lived, with honor and respect. Thus 
Solon had the glory of saving the life of one king, and giving 
an instructive lesson to another. 

Croesus having now proved the fallacy of the answers 
given to him by the several oracles he had consulted, 
obtained permission of Cyrus to send messengers to Delphi, 
to reproach the god for having deceived him. The god 
took no great pains to justify his answers ; but contented 
himself with saying, that the mule which the oracle meant 
was Cyrus, who derived his extraction from two nations ; 
bis fo^er being a Persian, his mother a Mede ; and as to 
the great empire which Croesus was to overthrow, his own 
was intended. 

It was by such deceitful oracles, whose author was the 
deviU that mankind was imposed upon in those times of 
ignorance and superstition ; the answers being given in so 
ambiguous a manner, that let the event be what it might 
they contained a relative meaning. 

When the people of Ionia and Eolia were apprised of 
ike subjection of the Lydians, they sent ambassadors to 
Cyrus, begging him to receive them a» his subjects ; but 
Cyrus (who, before his victory had solicited \keca \a ysvtl 
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his party) answered them only by a fable of a fisherman, 
who having played upon his pipe in order to allure the fish 
to him in vain, found there was no means of catching them 
but by throwing his net into the water. Thus foiled in 
their hopes, they applied to the Lacedemonians, who sent 
deputies to Cyrus, to let him know that they would not 
suffer him to undertake any thing against the Greeks. Cyms 
treated their message with contempt, and warned them in 
his turn to defend their own territories. 

The nations of the Isles had, however, nothing to fear irom 
Cyrus, for he had not yet conquered the Phoenicians, and the 
Persians had no shipping. 

Exercises. — 

Where stood Sardis? 

In what did the military force of the Lydians chiefly consist? 

How did Cyrus render them unavailing ? 

By what means did Cyrus obtain possession of the city ? 

tVhat remarkable story is told of the son of Croesus 7 

)n taking possession of the city, what demand did Cyrus make to the iA- 
habitants? 

'o what death did he doom Croesus ? 

.low was it averted ? 

Aelate what passed between Cyrus and the people of lonlal 

CHAPTER X. 

CYRUS MARCHES AGAINST BABYLON. 

Cyrus remained in Asia Minor until he had entirely 
reduced all the nations inhabiting it to subjection, from the 
iBgean sea to the Euphrates. Thence he proceeded to 
Syria and Arabia, and, having reduced these, advanced 
towards Babylon, the only city of the East that stood out 
against him. The siege of this important place was a great 
enterprise; and the besieged thinking themselves out of all 
danger by reason of their ramparts and magazines, insulted 
Cyrus from their walls, and laughed at all (as they imagined) 
his unprofitable labor. But in vain does man raise wails or 
fortifications when God interposes, for at his word the gates 
of brass are broken, and bars of iron fall asunder. 

Almighty God had foretold by his prophets the captivity 
of his people in Babylon, long before it came to pass, and 
fixed the duration of their captivity for seventy years, at 
which time he promised to deliver them by bringing irre- 
trievable destruction upon the city of Babylon, their place 
^f bondage and captivity % The causes of God's wrath 
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against Babylon were her pride, her cruelQr, and the impiety 
of her king. 

Gyms, whom Divine Providence made use of as an 
instrument to execute his designs of mercy towards his 
people, and of vengeance on his enemies, was mentioned 
by name in Scripture 200 years before he was born, and 
God declared that he would be his guide, and would subdue 
all the princes of the earth before him. Every prediction 
we read in Scripture of the calamities which should overtake 
the Babylonians, was also literally fulfilled. And we shall 
find, that the principal circumstances of the besieging and 
taking of the city, were revealed by God to his prophets 
several ages before they took place. And this should teach 
us that kingdoms do not rise or fall by any act or device of 
man, but that Almighty God, who rules in the armies 
of heaven, presides over the inhabitants of earth, and orders 
all things with infinite wisdom. The city, it was prophesied, 
should be attacked in a very extraordinary manner ; and so 
it was, for the very river which the Babylonians considered 
as an impassable barrier to an enemy, proved the cause of 
their destruction. 

EXEKCISBS. — 

How did Cyius employ himself after the taking of Sardis? 

After reducing Asia Minor to his iway against what city did he march ? 

How did the Babylonians treat the efforts of Cyrus? 

Read firom Scripture the account of the destruction of Babylon. 

In wh natural defence did the Babylonians put their trust! 



CHAPTER XI. 

CYBUS BESIEGES BABYLON. 

Cyrus had for some time employed his soldiers in digging 
a ditch, and when it was completed, began to think seriously 
of executing his vast design, which as yet he had commu- 
nicated to no one. Providence soon afforded the oppor- 
tunity he desired ; he was informed that Belshazzar was 
giving a magnificent entertainment to his nobles, and the 
ladies of his court, to celebrate a great festival. * Cyrus 
ui the mean time, aware of the general confusion occasioned 
by this festival, posted part of his troops on that side where 
the river entered the city, which he commanded them to 
enter that very night, by marching along the channel of 
Ihe river as soon as it was fordable. HaNm^ ^^^^a. -^ 
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necessary orders, and exhorted his officers to follow hinif 
assuring them that he was under the guidance of the gods, 
he ordered the receptacle or ditch to he opened, that the 
water of the river might run into it. By this means the 
Euphrates was quickly emptied, and the channel hecame 
dry. The troops, as had heen agreed, divided into two 
hodies, commanded by Gobryas and Gadatas, entered the 
city at opposite sides, and advanced without meeting any 
obstacle, the gates having been left open in the genend 
confusion which prevailed. 

Let us now turn to the banqueting hall of the palace in 
Babylon, where were assembled the rank and beauty of 
that great city, Belshazzar their king presiding in the festal 
scene. 

In the midst of the joy and feasting in this gorgeous 
hall, Belshazzar, when flushed with wine, ordered the gold 
and silver vessels, which had been taken from the temple 
of Jerusalem, to be brought, and as an insult upon the 
God of Israel, himself and his whole court drank out of 
those sacred vessels. God, 'who was provoked at such 
insolence and impiety, at the same instant made him 
sensible of the omnipotence of that Being whom he dared 
thus to outrage, by a sudden apparition of a hand writing 
certain characters upon the wall. The king, terribly sur- 
prised and affrighted at this vision, immediately sent for the 
astrologers and wise men, to read the writing to him, and 
explain its meaning. But they came in vain ; not one of 
them could even read the characters. 

The queen-mother (Nitocris, a princess of great merit) 
coming into the banqueting hall, upon being informed ci 
this wonderful occurrence, endeavored to calm the mind of 
her son, and begged him to send for Daniel, with whose 
abilities she was well acquainted* 

Daniel was immediately summoned before the king, and 
with a freedom and liberty becoming a prophet, he reminded 
him of the dreadful manner in which God had punished the 
pride of his grandfather Nebuchadnezzar, and the flagrant 
abuse he made of his power, " And thou his son," said he 
to the king, " hast not humbled thine heart, though thon 
knowest all this, but hast lifted up thyself against the Lord 
of heaven ; and they have brought the vessels of his house 
before thee, and thou and Htx^ \oid% Vivre drunk wine in 
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them ; and thou hast praised the gods of silver and gold, of 
hrassy iron, wood and stone, which see not, nor hear, and 
the God in whose hand thy breath is, and whose are all thy 
ways, hast not thou glorified." Then was the part of the 
hand sent from him, and this writing was written, Mens, 
Tekel, Upharsin. This is the interpretation of the thing : 
Mene, Crod hath numbered thy kingdom, and finished it ; 
Tekel, thou art weighed in the balance, and art found 
wanting ; Peres, thy kingdom is divided, and given to the 
Medes and Persians. This interpretation one would think 
should have aggravated the consternation of the company ; 
but they found means to dispel their fears, probably upon 
a persuasion that the calamity was not denounced as present 
or immediate, and that time might furnish them with ex- 
pedients to avert it. Thus foolishly imagining the danger 
still at a distance, the guests resumed their vessels. But 
soon, alas ! their joy was again disturbed ; Cyrus made the 
general confusion subservient to his design, and the gates 
of brass, which led firom the quays to the river, being by the 
carelessness of the guards left open, his troops entered the 
dty as before related, and meeting at the palace according 
to agreement, surprised the guards, and cut them to pieces. 
Some of the company within the palace opening the doors 
to ascertain the cause of the noise without, the soldiers 
mshed in and quickly made themselves masters of it, and 
meeting the king, who advanced towards 'them sword in 
hand, Uiey killed him, and put all those that attended him 
CO death. 

The first thing the conquerors did afterwards, was to 
thank the gods for having punished the impious king 
Belahazzar. 

XimBcisxs. — 

What octnordinary design did Cyrns put in execution, finr taking pos- 
session of Babylon? 

What event fiumitated his measures? 

Can you give an account from any profane writer of the magnificence of the 
entertainment made by Belshazzar ? 

How iras the joy and feasting disturbed ? 

What prophet was summoned to explain the hand- writing on the wall ? 

Can you assign any reason why the Chaldeans were not able to read it ? 

Did the interpretation given by Daniel excite the king and his nohles to 
repentance? 

What became of Belshazzar? 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF BABYLON. 

The taking of Babylon put an end to the 
A ^ 538 Babylonian empire, after a duration of 210 years 
' from the beginning of the reign of Nabonnassar. 
Thus was the power of that proud city abolished, fifty years 
after her impious king had destroyed the city of Jerusalem 
and her temple. And herein were accomplished those pre- 
dictions which the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel, 
had denounced against her; and so complete was the destruc- 
tion of this city, that in a.d. 96, there was nothing remaining 
but the walls. Instead of citizens she was inhabited by 
wild boars, leopards, bears, deer, and wild asses* Babylon 
was now the retreat of fierce, savage, deadly creatures ; and 
thus was the prophecy regarding its desolation fulfilled: 
" Wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, and dragons 
shall dwell in their pleasant palaces." 

Various accidents destroyed the walls, and it became so 
infested with reptiles that we are told so far back as 
A. D. 400, it was dangerous for travellers to visit it, or 
search after its antiquities. The Euphrates, which formerly 
ran through the city, having no longer a free channel, 
pursued a new course by the canal dug by Cyrus. Alex- 
ander the Great, designing to make Babylon the seat of his 
empire, actually set men to work to endeavour to restore 
the river to its former channel ; but the Almighty frus- 
trated this enterprise by the death of Alexander, whidi 
happened soon after. It is easy to comprehend how, after 
this, Babylon being neglected to such a degree, as we have 
seen, its river was converted into an inaccessible pool, which 
covered the very place where that impious city had stood, 
and thus, as Isaiah the prophet foretold, it became pools of 
water. And this was necessary, lest the site on which 
Babylon had been built might afterwards have been dis- 
covered by the course of the Euphrates. This however is 
impossible, the prediction of the Almighty has been literally 
fulfilled ; Babylon has been " swept with the besom of de- 
struction." " The Lord of hosts hath sworn, saying, As 
/ have thoughty so shall it come to "^a&^." 
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EXBBCISSB. — 

Give some aecount of the desolation of Babylon t 
What caused the river to be diverted from its course f 
What king endeavored to restore it to its former channel? 
Can the site on -vrhich Babylon stood be nov pointed out ? 



CHAPTER XIII. 

CYRUS APPOINTS MAGISTRATES. 

Cyrus having entered the city in the manner before 
mentioned, put to the sword all that were found in the 
streets, and commanded the citizens to bring him all their 
arms» and afterwards shut themselves up in their houses. 
The garrison being apprized that the city was taken and 
their king killed, surrendered to Cyrus. Thus did this 
prince, without resistance, find himself in possession of 
the strongest city in the world ; and now the first thing he 
did was to offer thanks to the gods for the success they 
had given him ; then assembling his principal officers, he 
applauded their zeal, and distributed rewards to' the whole 
army, telling them that the only means by which they could 
preserve what they had acquired, was to persevere in their 
ancient virtue. 

Cyrus conferred the different offices of government upon 
those in whom he could confide, and appointed satrapse or 
governors of provinces, who were to be amenable to him 
alone, in order that if any of them should be disposed to 
abuse his authority, there might be found witnesses of his 
mal-administration within his own government, well knowing 
that a prince will quickly have reason to repent his exalting 
one person so high, if all others are thereby abused and 
kept under. In all the provinces Cyrus appointed persons 
of integrity to give him an account of every thing that 
trani^ired, and made it his principal care to honor and 
reward all those who distinguished themselves by their 
merit He infinitely preferred clemency to martial courage, 
because the latter is often the cause of ruin and desolation 
to whole nations; whereas the former is certainly beneficia1> 
and generally useful. He was aware that good laws were 
necessary for the preservation of order, but he considered 
it absolutely requisite that the prince should be a living 
law to his people, and that those only were worthy to 
reign, who were more wise and viTtuoua l\i«a V)aft^^ ^^^ 
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governed. Cyrus was also aware, that the way to obtain 
the respect of his courtiers, and others who approached his 
person, was to have so much regard for them, as never to 
do or say any thing before them, contrary to the rules of 
decency and good manners. 

Liberality he considered as a virtue truly royal, and 
looked upon riches as valuable only as they afforded 
pleasure in communicating to the necessities of others. 

Croesus one day remarked to him that by his continual 
largesses he would impoverish himself, whereas he might 
have been the richest prince in the world. " And to what 
sum,'* replied Cyrus, '* do you think those treasures might 
have amounted ?" Croesus named an immense sum. Cyrus 
immediately signified to his lords that he had occasion for 
money, and immediately a much larger sum was brought him 
than Croesus had mentioned. " Look here," said Cyrus to 
him, " here are my riches ; the chests in which I keep my 
treasures, are the hearts and affections of my people." 

Exercises. — 

How did Cyrus act on entering the city ? 

Did the people offer any resistance ? 

How did he distribute the various oflSces of state ? 

How did he ascertain the various occurrences which transpired throughout hii 

vast empire ? 
What were his opinions of the duties of a prince ? 

What remonstrance did Croesus make to Cirrus regarding his benevolence f 
In what did Cyrus reply that his riches consisted t 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CYRUS SHEWS HIMSELF IN A GRAND PROCESSION TO HIS 

PEOPLE. 

Cyrus valued religion above every thing else, and upon 
this he bestowed his chief care after the conquest of Babylon. 
It was he who established a number of Magi to perform daily 
a morning service of praise and sacrifice to the gods. The 
prince's example quickly influenced his people, and became 
their rule of conduct. 

Cyrus having resolved to make his chief residence at 
Babylon, which, as a conquered city, could not be well 
affected towards him, thought it necessary to be more 
cautious regarding the safety of his person ; and as he 
considered that the most dangerous hours for princes 
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within their palaces, and the most likely for treasonable 
attempts upon their lives, were those of bathing, eating, and 
sleeping, he resolved to suffer no persons to approach him 
at these times, except eunuchs ; because, as they had neither 
wives, children, nor families, and were generally despised on 
account of the meanness of their birth, they were engaged, 
by every consideration, to attach themselves solfely to their 
masters, on whom their lives and fortunes depended. Cyrus 
therefore intrusted all the offices of his household to eunuchs, 
and thenceforth this practice became general in all eastern 
countries. 

When Cyrus had established his regulations in every 
thing relating to government, he determined to show himself 
publicly to his own people, and to his newly conquered 
subjects, in an august religious ceremony ; and for this 
purpose he ordered a magnificent procession, calculated to 
dazzle the eyes of the people, and this was the first time 
that prince aimed at procuring respect, by any other attrac- 
tions than those of virtue. It was on this occasion the 
Persians first dressed themselves in the Median fashion, and 
imitated them in coloring their eyes to make them appear 
more sparkling, and painted their faces in order to enliven 
their complexions. 

On the day appointed for the ceremony, 4000 guards 
were placed in front of the palace, and 2000 on each side 
of it. The whole of the Persian cavalry, and that of the 
allies, were drawn out, as well as the chariots of war. 
When the palace gates were opened, a number of bulls, 
of exquisite beauty, were led out for sacrifice to Jupiter 
and the other gods ; then followed the horses to be sacri- 
ficed to the Sun ; after these came chariots, in one of which 
sat Cyrus splendidly attired. As soon as the people per- 
ceived the prince, they prostrated themselves before him, 
and worshipped him ; this was the first time the Persians 
did homage to a king after this manner. 

When the procession arrived at the fields consecrated to 
the gods, the priests offered sacrifices, first to Jupiter, then 
to the Sun ; afterwards, by the appointment of the Magi, they 
presented victims to the Earth, and those demi-gods who 
protected Syria. 

When these religious ceremonies were concluded, Cyrus 
ordered that the people should ieeiea\A \X]L^\£k%€c^^^ V^ 

o2 
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amusement, and for this purpose proposed prizes to those 
who should excel in various games. A sumptuous feast 
ended the day, and the people returned home with hearts 
overflowing with gratitude and admiration towards their 
great prince. 

EXERCISEI. — 

HoMT did the conduct of C]nni8 affect his people f 

Where did Cyrus establish the capital of his empire f 

In yrhat persons did he place his chief confidence? 

Give some account of the magnificent procession in which he showed himself 

to his new subjects. 
What was the religion of the Persians t 
Who were the Magi? 
What was the state of Europe at this period? 



CHAPTER XV. 

CYRUS VISITS HIS UNCLE* 

Cyrus having regulated his affairs at Babylon made a 
journey into Persia, and on his way thither, went through 
Media to visit his uncle Cyaxares, to whom he carried very 
magnificent presents, telling him that he would find a noble 
palace at Babylon prepared for his reception, whenever he 
might wish to go thither, and that he was henceforth to 
consider that city as his own ; and, indeed, as long as his 
uncle lived, Cyrus held the empire only in copartnership 
Mrith him, although he had entirely acquired it by his own 
valor. This Cyaxares is called in Scripture, Darius the 
Mede, and under his reign (which lasted but two years) 
Daniel had several revelations. When C3rrus returned 
from Persia, Cyaxares accompanied him to Babylon, and 
on arriving there, they concerted together a scheme of 
government for the whole empire. They divided the 
empire into 120 provinces, over which they appointed 
governors ; and that the prince's orders might be conveyed 
with greater expedition, Cyrus ordered post-houses to be 
erected at proper distances, where the couriers who travelled 
day and night always found horses ready, and by that 
means performed their journeys with incredible dispatch. 
Over the governors of provinces Cyrus appointed three 
superintendents, who were always to reside at court, and 
to whom these governors were to give an account of every 
thing that passed within their respective jurisdictions ! of 
these threat, Daniel was made chief, being celebrated for 
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bis great wisdom, age, and consummate experience ; for, at 
this time, he had been employed sixty-seven years, as 
prime-minister to the kings of Babylon. This distinction 
inspired the courtiers with jealousy, and they conspired to 
destroy him ; but as they could not accuse him of any thing 
contrary to the king's interests, they determined to injure 
him in his estimation, as it regarded his religious worship. 
Accordingly they obtained an edict from Darius, which 
prohibited any person to ask any thing for the space of 
thirty days from any god or man, save of the king, upon 
pain of being cast into the den of lions. Daniel, as he was 
wont, prayed to Almighty God; his enemies, however, 
surprised him at his devotions, and thus having violated the 
king's decree he was cast into the den of lions, where that 
God in whom he trusted preserved him : he was taken from 
the den of lions unhurt, and his wicked accusers were 
thrown in and immediately devoured. This event greatly 
increased Daniel's credit and reputation. 

It is supposed that about this time those famous pieces of 
gold called Darics were coined, which, for their fineness and 
beauty, were for several ages preferred to all other money in 
the East* 

EXBBCISES.— 

Whither did Cyrus go after arranging his affiiirs at Babylon ? 

What noble conduct did he evince towards his uncle f 

By what name is Cyaxares called in Scripture? 

Give some account of the Jews at this time. 

Who introduced couriers? 

What prophet resided at the court of Darius f 

What happened to him ? 

What money was first coined at this time? 



CHAPTER XVI. 

OF THE UNITED EMPIRE OF THE PERSIAKS AND MEDES. 

This empire, united under the same authority 

A. c'. 636! ^y Cyrus, lasted for the space of 206 years, 

* namely, from the year of the world 3468, to the 

year 3674, when Alexander the Great conquered it in the 

reign of Darius Codomanus. 

Cyaxares after reigning two years in Bahylon died \ ^.wd. 
Cambyses also ended his days in Peim ^o\xX» ^<& ^^\S!^^ 
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time, 'when Cyrus immediately returned to Babylon, and 
assumed the government of the whole empire. 

This king's reign is differently computed, some writers 
making it thirty years, calculating from his first setting out 
from Persia, at the head of an army, to go to the assistance of 
his uncle Cyaxares ; others make it only seven years, because 
they date from the time when, by the death of Cyaxares and 
Cambyses, he became sole monarch of the empire. 

Very shortly after Cyrus ascended the throne, he pub- 
lished the famous edict, permitting the Jews to return to 
Jerusalem ; and it cannot be doubted that this edict was 
obtained at the intercession of Daniel, who possessed great 
influence* in the Persian court. The more effectually to 
induce the king to grant his request, he showed him the 
prophecies of Isaiah, where, 200 years before his birth, he 
is mentioned by name as a prince appointed by God, to be 
a great conqueror, and also to be the deliverer of the captive 
Jews. The edict issued by Cyras was as follows : — 

" In the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, that the word 
of the Lord, by the mouth of Jeremiah, might be fulfilled, 
the Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus king of Persia, that 
he made a proclamation throughout all his kingdom, and 
put it also in writing, saying. Thus saith Cyrus king of Persia: 
The Lord God of heaven hath given me all the kingdoms 
of the earth, and he hath charged me to build him a house 
at Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Who is there among you 
of all his people ? his God be with him, and let him go up 
to Jerasalem, which is in Judah, and build the house of the 
Lord God of Israel (he is the true God), which is in Jerusalem. 
And whosoever remaineth in any place where he sojourneth, 
let the men of his place help him with silver, and with 
gold, and with goods, and with beasts, beside the freewill 
offering, for the house of God that is in Jerusalem." 

Cyrus, at the same time, restored to the Jews all the 
vessels of the temple of the Lord, which Nebuchadnezzar 
had brought from Jemsalem, and placed in the temple of his 
god. Shortly after the Jews departed under the conduct of 
Zorobabel to return to Jerusalem. 

The Samaritans had long been the declared enemies 

of the Jews, and though they could not alter Cyrus's decree^ 

yet they did all they could to frustrate the building of the 

temple ; so that for several yeaia it ij^Toce^^ n^vj %LQwly* 
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3470 ^"®^» ** finding the execution of the decree so 
a! c. 534. ^^"S delayed, caused Daniel to give himself up to 
' mourning and fasting for three weeks together ; 
at which time he saw the vision concerning the succession 
of the kings of Persia, the empire of the Macedonians, and 
the conquest of the Romans, as related in his prophecies. 
Soon afterwards he died, heing, as is supposed, eighty-five 
years of age. 

EXXKCISBS.-- 

What was the dttration of the empire of the Medes and Persians f 
How long did Cyaxares reign in Babylon ? 
How did CyrvM act on the death of his uncle ? 
What edict did Cynu make regarding the Jews f 
Did the Jews return to Jerusalem ? 
What people endeavored to impede their labors ? 
. At what age did Daniel die r 

CHAPTER XVII. 

THE LAST YEARS OF CYRUS. 

Equally beloved by his own natural subjects, and by 
those of the conquered nations, he peacably enjoyed the 
fruits of his labors and victories. His empire was bounded, 
on the east by the river Indus, on the north by the Caspian 
sea, on the west by the Egean sea, and on the south by the 
Arabian sea. He usually spent seven months of the year 
at Babylon, three months at Susa, and two months at 
Ecbatana, on account of the salubrity of the climate at 
lihese places. 

Having passed seven years in a state of tranquillity, 
Cyrus returned into Persia, for the seventh time, after his 
accession to the whole monarchy. At this time he was 
about seventy years of age, but from the temperate life he 
l^d led, he was free firom the sufierings of body, which 
so frequently attend the decline of life, and his mental 
faculties were quite unimpaired. 

When he perceived that his death approached, he com- 
manded his children and principal officers to be assembled 
before him ; and, after thanking the gods for all their 
goodness to himself during his life, he implored their 
protection for his children, his country, and his friends ; he 
then appointed his eldest son, Cambyses, his successor ; and 
left the other, whose name was Tanaoxares, several con- 
siderable governments; after which ke tkixx^ ^^^x^^<&^^ 
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them : — " I conjure you, my dear children, if you mean to 
retain any desire to please me, to cherish a due respect for 
the gods, and to love and esteem one another. And think not, 
because you will see me no longer after my death, that I 
shall be nothing. You never saw my soul to this instant ; 
you must have known, however, by its actions, that it 
really existed. Do you believe that honors would still be 
paid to those whose bodies are now reduced to ashes, if 
their souls had no longer any being or power ? No, my 
sons, I could never imagine that the soul only lived while 
in a mortal body, and died when separated from it. But if 
I mistake, and nothing shall remain of me after death, at 
least fear the gods, who never die, who see all things, and 
whos^ power is infinite. Fear them, and let that fear 
prevent you from evel: doing, or deliberating to do, any 
thing contrary to religion and justice. Next to them, fear 
mankind, and the ages to come. The gods have not 
buried you in obscurity, but have exposed you upon a 
great theatre to the view of the whole universe. If your 
actions are guiltless and upright, be assured they will 
augment your glory and power. As to my body, my sons, 
when life has forsaken it, enclose it neither in gold nor 
silver, nor in any other matter. Restore it immediately to 
the earth. Can it be more happy than in being blended 
and incorporated with the benefactress and common mother 
of all mankind ?" After giving his hand to be kissed by 
all who were present, finding himself at the point of death, 
he added these words : — " Adieu, dear chil<ken, may your 
lives be happy ; carry my last remembrances to your 
mother. And for you, my faithful friends, as well absent 
as present, receive this last farewell, and may you live in 
peace." Having said this, he covered his face and died, 
lamented by all his people. 

Cyrus may justly be considered as the wisest conqueror, 
and most accomplished prince mentioned in profane history. 
He was endowed with sdl the qualities requisite to form a 
great man, — wisdom, moderation, courage, magnanimity, 
noble sentiments ; wonderful skill in managing men's tem« 
pers, and gaining their affections ; a thorough knowledge of 
the military art ; and capacity and prudence to execute the 
greatest projects. Cjrrus had none of the defects which 
usually disBgare great miiitaxy chataatAis^ when not en^ 
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gaged in the turmoil of war. Affitble and easy of access* 
yet of dignified and noble deportment, he not only acquired* 
but retained, the love of all who approached him* He was 
rich in the wealth in which most sovereigns are deficient, 
that of faithful friends ; and the use he made of his friends 
might serve as a model to all persons in authority. Though 
he was much superior to his officers in understanding, yet 
he never undertook any thing without their advice ; and 
he encouraged them to tell him whatever they thought. 
He was ever devising something for the good of his people ; 
and remarked one day, when in conversation with his 
courtiers, ** That a king should burden himself with cares, 
that his people may be exempted from them ; he should 
watch for the safety of his people, us a shepherd does for 
that of his flock." 

It was by the union of such virtues that Cyrus succeeded 
in founding his extensive empire in so short a space of 
time, and enjoyed the fruits of his conquests so many years. 

EXBRCISBS.— 

What was th& extent of the empire of Cyrus f 

How did he spend the latter years of his life? 

What &mily had Cyrus 7 

How did he address his children on his death-bed t 

What were his ideas regarding the immortality of the soul ? 

What do you think of the character of Cyrus ? 

Can you mention any circumstances of his life in which his conduct dcservev 

blame? 
How did he die, and at what age ? 
To what may we attribute his health of body and soundness of mind in his 

old age? 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE REIGN OF CAMBTSES. 

As soon as Cambyses ascended the throne, he 
J* ^' 229 resolved to make war against Egypt, in conse-^ 
' quence of the refusal of Amasis to continue tq 
pay the tribute which had been levied by Cyrus ; and in 
order to carry on this war with success, he made great pre-* 
parations both by sea and land ; and when all these necessary 
arrangements were completed, he invaded Egypt in the 
fourth year of his reign. On reaching the frontiers of the 
country, he was informed that Amasis had recently died, 
and that Psammenitus, his son, who succeeded him, had 
collected all his forces together to "pieN^ivX. Vvnv ^t^xxv 

o3 
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penetrating into his kingdom. Before be could enter the 
country, Cambyses found it necessary to make himself 
master of Pelusium, which was the key to "Egypt, on the 
side he invaded it. This city was so strongly fortified* 
that it is very probable he might have besieged it a long 
time without success, had he not adopted the following 
stratagem. Aware that the whole garrison consisted of 
Egyptians, he placed in the front of his army a number of 
cats, dogs, sheep, and other animals esteemed sacred by the 
Egyptians. The soldiers not daring either to fling a dart, 
or shoot an arrow, lest they should kill some of these 
animals, Cambyses became master of the place without 
opposition. 

Exercises. — 

At what period of time did Cambyses ascend the throne of Persia f 
In what war did he immediately engage f 
Where was Pelusium 7 

To what stratagem did Cambyses resort in order to make himself master of 
the city? 

CHAPTER XIX. 

CONTINUATION Of THE REIGN OF CAMBYSES. 

No sooner had Cambyses possessed himself of the city, 
than Psammenitus advanced, with a large army, to arrest 
his progress, assisted by Ghrecian allies, who, to revenge 
themselves on a Greek who had deserted to the Persians, 
took his children, and, in presence of the two armies, cut 
their throats, and drank their blood. This outrageous 
cruelty so enraged the Persians, that they fell upon the 
Egyptians with redoubled fury, and quickly overthrew 
them. Those who escaped slaughter fled to Memphis. 
Cambyses having pursued the fugitives, sent a herald into 
the city of Memphis, to summon them to surrender ; but 
the people, transported with rage, fell upon and tore him in 
pieces.. After Cambyses took this city, he revenged him- 
self for the indignity oflered to him in the person of his 
herald, by publicly executing many of the nobles; and 
among these the eldest son of Psammenitus. As for the 
king, Cambyses treated him kindly ; and not only spared 
his life, but appointed him an honorable maintenance. The 
Egyptian monarch, however, ill requited such generosity ; 
Jbe raised new disturbances, in oidei to recover his kingdom ; 
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and Cambyses, to punish his ingratitude, compelled him to 
drink bull's blood, which caused his death. On hearing of 
the defeat of the Egyptians, the Lybians, Cyrenians and 
Barceans, sent ambassadors with presents to Cambyses, 
and made submission to him. Having completed the con- 
quest of Egypt, Cambyses determined to advance against 
Ethiopia, and sent ambassadors to learn the strength 
and state of the country, who carried presents to the king. 
These presents, among which was nothing useful, except 
some wine, were utterly despised by the Ethiopians ; and 
the ambassadors, whose real object was soon discovered, 
were treated with little respect. The king of Ethiopia, 
notwithstanding, was willing, after his way, to make a 
present to the king of Persia; and taking a bow in his 
hand, which a Persian could not lift, he bent it in presence 
of the ambassadors, saying, " When the Persians shall be 
able to use a- bow of this size and strength, with as much 
ease as I now do, then let them attack the Ethiopians. In 
the mean time, let them thank the gods that we do not 
wish to extend our dominions beyond our own country.^ 

This answer so enraged Cambyses, that, leaving some 
Greeks to keep the Egyptians in subjection during his 
absence, he immediately marched towards Ethiopia, for- 
getting that he had neither provisions, nor any thing 
necessary for such an expedition. His army were obliged 
to subsist upon herbs, and at length were reduced to the 
necessity of eating one another. Nevertheless, the king, 
like a madman, still persisted ; but at length, fearful of his 
own person, he resolved to return. During all this famine 
among the troops, there was no abatement of delicacies at 
his table. 

The wretched remains of his army returned to Thebes, 
when Cambyses succeeded much better in the war he 
declared against the gods, whom he found more easy to 
conquer than men. Thebes was full of temples, abounding 
in riches : all these Cambyses pillaged, and then set theia 
on fire. 

From Thebes he went back to Memphis, where he dis- 
missed all the Greeks, and sent them to their respective 
homeB. Finding the city ^11 of rejoicings, he fell into a 
great rage, and sending for the magistrates, demanded the 
reason. They told him it was because they l;i^dlo\x\A>^<^^£ 
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god Apis. He would not believe them, but ordered them 
to be put to death as impostors, who Insulted him in his 
misfortune. He then sent for the priests, who made him 
the same answer ; upon which he begged, as their god was 
so kind and familiar, that they would introduce him, as he 
would be glad of his acquaintance. But when a calf was 
introduced, he became furious, and drawing out his dagger, 
pierced the beast ; and then upbraiding the priests for their 
stupidity in worshipping a brute as a god, he ordered them 
to be severely scourged ; and all the Egyptians in Memphis 
that should be found celebrating the feast of Apis, to be 
slain. The god was carried back to the temple, where he 
languished of his wound, and then died. The Egyptians say 
that after this instance of impiety, Cambyses became mad ; 
— ^his previous acts prove this to have been the case before. 

EXSBCISES. — 

How did Psammenitus act on hearing of the approach of Calnbyses f 

Were his efforts successful? 

How did Cambyses revenge the death of his herald f 

How did Cambyses treat the king ? 

After subjecting Egypt, whither did Cambyses repair f 

Was he successful against the Ethiopians ? 

What was the character of Cambyses ? 

Can you in any way account for his degeneracy? 



CHAPTER XX. 

REIGN OF CAMBYSES CONTINUED. 

, Cambyses, shortly after these ill successes, became jealous 
of his brother Tanaoxares, and, to relieve himselif from 
anxiety regarding the safety of his throne, he put him to 
death. This murder was followed by one still more 
criminal. Cambyses had in his camp his youngest sister, 
whom he resolved, if possible, to marry, and, accordingly, 
summoned the judges of the Persian nation, to decide 
whether a brother might marry his sister. The judges, 
unwilling to offend, gave him this crafty answer, ** That 
they had no law which permitted a brother to marry his 
sister, but they had a law which allowed the king of 
Persia to do what he pleased." Cambyses, satisfied with 
this answer^ married the princess Meroe, and thus ori-* 
ginated the in&mous practice of marrying sisters and 
daughters, which afterwards prevailed in Persia. 
Notwithstan^nQ the passionate love he had expretsed 
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!br this princess, he murdered her in consequence of the 
bllowing circumstance : — One day Cambyses was diverting 
[limself in witnessing a combat between a young lion and 
I young dog; the lion obtained the mastery, upon which 
mother dog came to the assistance of the little dog, and 
thus enabled him to conquer the lion. This incident 
[lighly delighted Cambyses, but drew tears from Meroe, 
who, being obliged to confess the cause of her grief, said 
that it arose from the remembrance of the fate of her brother 
Smerdis, otherwise called Tanaoxares, who had not the 
same good fortune as that little dog. This so exasperated 
Cambyses, that he immediately kicked her with such 
fiolence, that death ensued. The cruelties of Cambyses 
were of daily occurrence, and when once enraged, nothing 
but revenge could appease his wrath ; some of his courtiers 
he buried alive, others he sacrificed to his wild fury. On 
one occasion he obliged Prexaspes, his chief confidant, tO 
declare to him, what his Persian subjects said and thought 
of him ; who replied, " They admire a great many excellent 
qualities which they see in you, but they regret your immo- 
derate love of wine." " I understand you, ' said the king ; 
" they pretend that wine deprives me of reason, but 
you shall decide immediately. Upon which he began to. 
drink excessively, pouring it down in larger quantities 
than he had done at any previous time. Then ordering 
Prexaspes' son (who was his chief cupbearer) to stand 
upright at the end of the room, he took his bow, and 
levelling it at him, declared that he aimed at his heart, let 
fly, and actually shot him in the heart ; and then ordering 
his side to be opened, showed Prexaspes the heart of his 
•on, which his arrow had pierced, and asked him, in an 
exulting tone, if he had not a steady hand ? The wretched 
father, whom we might suppose would have been over* 
powered by the agonizing spectacle of his mangled child, 
had the monstrous fiattery to reply, " Apollo himself could 
not have shot better." 

Croesus, who remained in the Persian court after the 
death of Cyrus, remonstrating with Cambyses on the im- 
propriety of his conduct, and the ill consequences which 
would result from it, so enraged the king, that he ordered 
him to be put to death ; and when the officers who received 
his orders, knowing that he would repent oiilX^i^ii^&Xi ^v]^ 
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deferred the execution, he caused them all to be put to 
death for disobeying his commands ; nevertheless, he ex- 
pressed great joy that Croesus was alive* 

Exercises. — 

What befel Tanaoxares? 

Whom did Cambyses resolve to marry ' 

Was his affection fdr the princess of long duration ? 

What was her melancholy fate ? 

Eelate what passed between Cambyses and Prexaspes ? 

What king was still living at the Persian court ? 

How did he incur the resentment of Cambyses ? 

Was the sentence carried into effect t 



CHAPTER XXT. 

CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF CAMBYSES* 

About this time Orestes, who had been appointed 
a! c. 523* ^® *^® government of Sardis by Cambyses, ac- 
' complished the death of Polycrates, tyrant of. 
Samos, in the following singular manner : — Polycrates was 
a prince, who throughout life had been uniformly prosperous 
in his afi&irs, and had never experienced the least disap* 
pointment to disturb his felicity. Amasis, king of Egypt, 
his friend and ally, fearing that such an uninterrupted 
course of happiness was to be suspected, thought it neces- 
sary to admonish him upon the subject, and assured him 
that some malignant god, jealous of his prosperity, would, 
sooner or later, bring destruction upon him ; and that in 
order to prevent such a fatal stroke, he advised him to 
procure some misfortune to himself, by a voluntary loss. 
The tyrant followed his advice. Having an emerald ring, 
which he highly valued, particularly for its curious work- 
manship, he, while walking on the deck of one of his galleys, 
threw it into the sea unperceived by any one. Some days 
afterwards, a fisherman having caught a fish of extraordinary 
size, presented it to Polycrates. When the fish was opened, 
the king's ring was found in the belly of it ; his surprise 
was very great, but his joy still greater. 

When Amasis heard what had happened, he was very 
differently afiected by it. He wrote another letter to 
Polycrates, telling him, that to avoid the mortification of 
seeing his friend and ally fall into some grievous calamity, 
he from that time renounced his friendship and alliance^ 
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A strange notion tbis I as if friendship was merely a name, 
destitute of all substance and reality. 

Surprising as it may appear, it really did happen as the 
Egyptian king apprehended. Some years after, about the 
time Cambyses fell sick, Orestes, who, it has been men- 
tioned, was governor at Sardis, not being able to bear the 
reproach which another satrap had made him, in a private 
quarrel, of his not having yet conquered the isle of Samos, 
which lay so near his government, and would be so com- 
modious for his master; upon this resolved to destroy 
Polycrates, and take possession of the island. The means 
he took to effect his design was this : — He wrote to Poly- 
crates, that in consequence of ioformation upon which he 
could depend, he knew that Cambyses intended to destroy 
him by assassination; to prevent which he designed to 
withdraw to Samos, and there to secure his treasure and 
effects ; for which end he was determined to deposit them 
in the hands of Polycrates, and at the same time to make 
him a present of half his wealth, which would enable him 
to conquer Ionia, and the adjacent islands — a project he had 
long contemplated. Orestes knew the tyrant loved money, 
and earnestly desired to enlarge his dominions. For this 
reason he laid a double bait before him, tempting at the 
same time his avarice and ambition. That he might not, 
however, engage rashly in an affair of such importance, he 
thought it necessary to inform himself of the truth of the 
matter, and accordingly sent a messenger to Sardis, who, on 
his arrival, was shown eight large chests, as he imagined, 
full of gold, but which, in fact, were nearly filled with 
stones, and only towards the top covered with gold coin, 
lliese chests were packed up, and appeared ready to be 
sent on board ship. As soon as he returned home and 
informed Polycrates of the wealth within his reach, Poly- 
crates, impatient to go and seize his prey, set out for Sardis, 
and took with him Democedes, a celebrated physician of 
Crotona. Immediately on his arrival, Orestes had him 
arrested as an enemy to the state, and caused him to be 
hanged. Such was the ignominious end of Polycrates, a 
man whose life had been a continued series of prosperity 
and good fortune. 

In the beginning of the eighth year of his reign, Cambyses 
left Egypt in order to return into Persia. On. axtmxi%\SL 
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Syria, he found a herald there, sent from Susa to the armyi 
to let them know that Smerdis, the son of Cyrus^ had been 
proclaimed king, and commanded all to obey him. This 
event had been brought about in the following manner :— * 
Cambyses, at his departure from Susa on his Egyptian expe- 
dition, had left the administration of afiairs, during his 
absence, in the hands of Patisithes, one of the chief of the 
Magi. This Patisithes had a brother extremely like 
$merdis, the son of Cyrus, and who, perhaps, for that reason, 
was called by the same name. As soon as Patisithes was 
assured of the death of Smerdis (which had been concealed 
from the pubHc), knowing that Cambyses was become in- 
supportable to his pe9ple, he placed his own brother upon 
the throne, giving out that he was the true Smerdis, the son 
of Cyrus ; and immediately dispatched heralds through the 
empire, commanding all the subjects to pay him obedience* 
Cambyses caused the herald who brought these orders into 
Syria, to be arrested ; and having strictly examined him, 
in the presence of Prexaspes, who had received orders to 
kill his brother, he found that the true Smerdis was certainly 
dead, and that the usurper of the throne was no other than 
Smerdis the Magian. Upon this he made great lamentations, 
that being deceived by a dream, and the identity of the 
names, he had been induced to put his own brother to death, 
and gave immediate orders for his army to march against 
the usurper : but as he was mounting his horse for the ex- 
pedition, his sword slipped from its scabbard, and wounded 
him so severely, that his death was the consquence. 

During the time Cambyses remained in Egypt, he had 
consulted the oracle of Butos, when he was told that he 
should die at Ecbatana ; imagining Ecbatana in Media* 
was meant, he resolved to preserve his life by never going 
thither : but what he thought to avoid in Media, he found 
in Syria, for the town where he lay sick of his wound was 
also called Ecbatana. On being told this he supposed it 
certain that he should die there ; and assembling a council 
of the chief Persians, he represented to them the true state 
of the case, that it was Smerdis the Magian who had 
usurped the throne, and earnestly exhorted them not to, 
submit to the impostor, nor to suffer the sovereignty to 
pass from the Persians again to the Medes, of which nation 
Smerdis was ; but to choose a king from their own people. 
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The Persians thinking he said all this out of hatred to his 
brother, paid no regard to it ; but upon his death submitted 
to him, whom they found upon the throne, supposing him 
to be the true Smerdis. 

Cambyses reigned seven years and five months* In 
Scripture he is called Ahasuerus. When he first came to 
the crown, the enemies of the Jews made application to him 
to allow them, to hinder the building of the temple ; and 
although he did not revoke the edict of Cyrus, yet so many 
unpediments were laid in the way of the Jews, that the 
W(»rk proceeded very slowly during his reign. 

EzSECIIBt. — 

Who was OreitM ? 

What instiglited him to destroy Polycrates f 

Relate the story of Polyciates ? 

In what year did Cambyses quit Egypt to retuni to Persia f 

What alarming intelligence did he receive on arriving in Syria f 

What singular circumstance led to the usurpation of Smerdis ? 

How did Cambyses act on this occasion f 

How were his mtentions defeated ? 

How did Cambyses .endeavor to prevent the ftilfilment of the oracle of 

Butosf 
What admonitimis did;Cambyses give his courtiers on his death-bed t 
Did they regard his advice ? 
How long had Cambyses reigned t 



CHAPTER XXII. 

HISTORY OF SMERDIS THE MAGIAN. 

This king is called in Scripture Artaxerxes^ 
a! c' 522*. *^^ immediately on coming to the throne he 
' prohibited the Jews from proceeding with the 
building of the temple. 

Sensible how important it was that his imposture should 
not be discovered, he never appeared in public, and only 
admitted to his presence a few intimate confidants ; and the 
better to secure himself on the throne he had usurped, he 
studied to gain the affections of the people, by exempting 
them from taxes, and all military service, for three years. 

The very precautions he used to prevent the discovery, 
made the people suspect that he was not the true Smerdis. 
He had married all his predecessor's wives, and among the 
rest Atossa, a daughter of Cyrus, and Phedyma, a daughter 
of Otanes, a Persian of the highest rank. This noblemaa 
sent a trusty messenger to his daughter to ixvc^vsit^ \i\^s:^^x. 
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the king was indeed Smerdis,the son of Cyrus, telling her tliat 
she might ascertain it, by observing whether he had any ears 
or not; for that Smerdis the Magian had been condemned by 
Cyrus to lose his ears for some crime, and, therefore, if the 
king had no ears, he must be Smerdis the Magian, and for 
that reason unworthy of the crown or her. f hedyma having 
ascertained that the king had no ears, informed her father, 
and the whole fraud was discovered. 

Otanes immediately entered into a conspiracy with five 
more of the Persian nobility ; and Darius, an illustrious 
nobleman, and son of Hystaspes, the governor of Persia, 
coming very seasonably, while they were forming their 
plan, was admitted into the association, and vigorously 
promoted the execution. The affair was conducted with 
great secrecy, and the very day at once fixed, lest it should 
be discovered. 

While they were concerting their measures an extra- 
ordinary occurrence, of which they had not the least expec- 
tation, strangely perplexed the Magians. In order to 
remove all suspicion, they had proposed to Prexaspes, and 
obtained a promise from him, that he would publicly declare 
before all the people, who were to be assembled for that 
purpose, that the king upon the throne was the true Smerdis, 
the son of Cyrus. When the people were assembled , Prexaspes 
spoke from the top of a tower, and, to the great astonishment 
of all present, declared all that had passed ; that he had, by 
Cambyses' command, killed Smerdis the son of Cyrus ; that 
the person who now possessed the throne, was Smerdis thia 
Magian ; that he begged pardon of the gods and men, for 
the crime which he had committed against his will. Having 
thus said, he threw himself headlong from the tower, and 
broke his neck. The conspirators, without knowing what 
had happened, were going to the palace at this juncture, 
and the outer guard knowing them to be persons of rank, 
admitted them without asking any questions. But when 
they reached the king's apartment, the officers refused ta 
allow them to enter ; upon which they drew their scimitars, 
fell upon the guards, and forced an entrance. Smerdis the 
Magian, and his brother, who were deliberating upon the 
affair of Prexaspes, hearing a sudden uproar, seized their 
arms, and made the best defence they could. One of the 
brothers being quickly kiWed, tlc^e olliftt fied to a distant 
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room, to save himself, but was pursued thither by Gobryas 
and Darius ; the former held him fast in his arms ; but as it 
was dark, Darius was afraid to strike, lest at the same time 
he should kill his friend. Grobryas judging what it was 
that restrained him, obliged him to run his sword through 
the Magian's body, though he should kill them both toge* 
ther. Darius took such dexterous aim, that he killed the 
Magian, without hurting Gobryas. In the same instant, with 
their hands smeared with blood, they went out of the 
palace, exposed the heads of the false Smerdis and his 
brother Patisithes to the public, and declared the whole 
imposture. Upon this the people became so enraged, that 
they fell upon the sect to which the usurper belonged, and 
ilew as many of them as they could find ; and the day thence- 
forward became an annual festival among the Persians, and 
was called '* The Slaughter of the Magi." 

When the tumult occasioned by this event was appeased, 
the lords entered into consultation regarding the form 
of government most proper to establish. Otanes, who 
spoke first, declared against monarchy, exaggerated the 
iangers and inconveniences to which that form of govern- 
nent is liable, alleged that it was almost impossible for 
lie most virtuous man to remain uncorrupted, when pos- 
tessor of so much power, and therefore concluded that a 
x>pnlar government would be the best M egabyzus, who next 
lelivered his opinion, admitted all Otanes said against a 
nonarchy, but at the same time confuted his reasons for 
t democracy* He represented the people as a wild un- 
^▼emable animal, that acts only by caprice or passion. 
* A king," said he, *' at least knows what he does ; but the 
)eople neither know nor hear any thing, and blindly give 
liemselves up to those that know how to manage them." 
^ therefore declared for an aristocracy, wherein the supreme 
x>wer is confided to a few wise and virtuous persons. 
I>arius, who spoke last, showed the inconveniences of an 
iristocracy or oligarchy, wherein reign envy, distrust, dis- 
tension and ambition, the natural sources of faction, sedition 
ind murder, for which there is usually no other remedy than 
tnbmitting to the authority of one man ; and this is called 
nonarchy, which of all forms of government is the most 
idvantageous, his means of doing good being commensurate 
nrith the goodness of Ids inclinations, *^ lu dcLOxX.^ %^^V^% 
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" to detennine this point by a fact which to me seems decisive 
and undeniable, to what form of goverameut is owing the 
present greatness of the Persian empire ? Is it not to that 
which I am now recommending ?" Darius's opinion was 
embraced by the rest of the lords, and they resolved 
that the monarchy should be continued on the same plan 
whereon it had been established by C3rrus. 

The next question agitated was, which of them should 
be king, and how they should proceed to the election. This 
they determined to refer to the gods» Accordingly they 
agreed to meet next morning at sun-rise, on horseback, at a 
certain place in the suburbs of the city, and that he whose 
horse first neighed, should be king : for the sun being the 
chief deity of the Persians, they imagined that tsJciog 
this course would be giving him Uie honor of the election. 
The lords assembled as had been agreed, and Darius's hone 
being the first to neigh, the other noblemen immediately 
saluted him king, and placed him on the throne. This Darins 
was the son of Hystaspes, a Persian by birth, and of the 
royal family of Achaemenes. 

The empire being thus restored and settled by the wisdom 
and valor of these seven lords, they were raised by the new 
king to the highest dignities, and honored with the most 
ample privileges. They had access to him whenever they 
wished, and in all public affairs were allowed to deliver their 
opinions the first. And whereas the Persians wore their 
turbans with the top bent backwards, except the king, who 
wore his erect, these lords had the privilege of wearing 
theirs with the top bent forward ; because when they attacked 
the Magi, they had bent theirs in that manner the better to 
know one another in the hurry and confusion. From that 
time the Persian kings of this family always had seven 
counsellors honored with the same privilege. 

XXBBCISXS.— 

In what year did Smerdis usurp the throne of Persia f 

Was his accession to the throne fkyorable to the Jews? 

How did Smerdis endeavor to prevent his imposture being discovered t 

How did he acquire the good will of the pec^le t 

Who was Fhed^at * 

What means did her father use to ascertain whether Smerdis was the son « 

Cyrus! 
Who entered into the conspiracy with Otanes against Smerdis? 
Relate what took place in the palace of Smerdis to facilitate the overthrow of 

Smerdis ? 
What became of Patisithes f 
Wbiiker did Smerdis flee t 
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10 was the Gobryas mentioned here ! 

lat took place after the death (tf Smerdis t 

what form of government did they retolve! . 

10 was declared king i 

what state was Greece at this period f 

re flome account of Rome at thia time t 

whom was Egypt now suttject t 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

RE ION 07 DARIUS* 

Before Darius was elected king, he had married 
^^* the daughter of Gobryas, and after he was raised 
* to the throne, the better to secure himself therein, 
lanried Atossa and Artistona, daughters of Cyrus : 
urmer had been wife to Cambyses, her own brother, 
afterwards to Smerdis, the Magian. He also married 
jB, daughter of the true Smerdis, and Phedyma, 
iter to Otanes, by whom the imposture of the Magian 
«en discovered. 

has been already related, that an agreement had been 
.among the seven conspirators, that he whose horse, 
certain day, first neighed at the rising of the sun, 
d be declared king; and that Darius's horse had 
ired his master that honor. The king, desirous to 
Kiiit to future ages his gratitude for this signal service, 
d an equestrian statue to be erected, with this in- 
tion : — ** Darius, the son of Hystaspes, acquired the 
lom of Persia by means of his horse, and of his 
n Oebares." There appears in this inscription a 
lidty and sincerity characteristic of those ancient 
i, strongly contrasted with the pride and vanity of 01^ 

le king's first care, when settled on the throne, was to 
08 finances in order; and the better to regulate their 
nistration, he divided the empire into twenty govem- 
8, and appointed a satrap to each, who received and 
account of the taxes collected. 
le empire of Persia comprehended all that now belongs 
e Persians. In Africa, it took in Egypt, and part of 
a, also the coast of the Mediterranean, as far as the. 
iom of Barca ; and in Europe, part of Thrace and 
idonia. It must be remembered, however, that in this 
jextent of country there were several uoXiou^ ^^^, 
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were only tributary, not, properly speaking, subject to 
Persia. In imposing tribute, Darius showed great mode- 
ration, never exacting from any people more than they 
could easily spare. It must be remarked, that Darius was 
the first of the Persian monarchs who imposed a regular 
tax upon the conquered provinces, which, till then, had only 
given occasional gratuities to the sovereign. He conciliated 
the great body of his subjects (the Persians) by exempting 
them from those burdens. Notwithstanding the king's 
extraordinary moderation, (as there is something odious io 
all imposts,) the Persians, who had given the surname of 
Father to Cyrus, and of Master to Cambyses, thought 
fit to characterize Darius by that of Merchant. 

In the fifth year of this king's reign, Babylon 
A^ c * 616* '^^'^olted, and was not reduced, until after a siege 
* of twenty months. This city, formerly mistress 
of the East, grew impatient of the Persian yoke, especially 
after the removal of the imperial seat to Susa, which veiy 
much diminished Babylon's wealth and grandeur. During 
four years they made preparations for war, and when they 
thought the city sufficiently stored with provisions, they 
set up the standard of rebellion, which obliged Darius to 
besiege them, with all his forces. To make their provisions 
last the longer, the Babylonians murdered all such of their 
own people as were unserviceable on this occasion; of course 
women and children were included among these, with the 
exception, that every man kept his favorite wife, and one 
maid-servant to do the household work. After this cruel 
massacre, the inhabitants imagined themselves safe, both 
on account of their fortifications, and the vast quantity of 
provision they had laid up. The Persians, for the space of 
eighteen months, brought force and stratagem against the 
city in vain. At length Darius won the city by a stratagem 
of one of his officers, named Zopyrus, who mutilated his 
visage with frightful wounds, and fled, as if for safety, to 
the Babylonians, and ofiered his services to them, against 
Darius, who, he pretended, had used him thus cruelly. 
His name and person were well known at Babylon, the 
condition in which he appeared, his blood and wounds 
testified for him, and, in short, all that be stated was 
credited. They therefore gave him the command of as . 
many troops as he de$ired| and in the first sally he made, 
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te cut off one thousand of the besiegers ; a few days after, 
le killed double the number ; and on the advance against 
hem, four thousand of their men lay dead before the walls. 
Ul Uiis had been agreed upon between him and Darius, 
yter such important services, the Babylonians imagined 
liey could not too highly reward Zopyrus, and they con- 
lequently declared him generalissimo of their forces, and 
Atrusted him with the care of guarding the walls of the 
aty. Darius approaching with his army, at the time agreed 
m» Zopyrus opened the gates to him, and by that means 
16 became master of a city, which he never could have 
t)een able to reduce by famine or force. No sooner was 
Darius in possession of Babylon, than he ordered all the 
vails of that proud city to be demolished, that she might 
never again be in a condition to rebel ; and he put to death 
three thousand of the inhabitants, who were principally 
K>ncemed in the revolt. To reward Zop3rrus for his services 
ya this occasion, Darius bestowed on him, for life, the whole 
tevenue of this opulent city. 

BxiBACISES. — 

In what year did Darius ascend the throne of Persia ? 

Mention some of his contemporaries ? 

How did Darius improve his finances ? 

What was the extent of the Persian empire? 

VHiat city first endeavored to shake off the Persian yoke? 

What preparations did the inhabitants make for war? 

By what stratagem was the city at lengrth taken? 

What measures did Darius adopt after becoming master of the city ? 

How was Zopyrus rewarded? 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

WAR AGAINST THE SCYTHIANS AFTER THE REDUCTION OP 

BABYLON. 

Darius, ambitious of conquest, meditated war 
"^^'^514 ^g^st the Scythians on the pretence that they 
* had ravaged Asia about 130 years before. 
Artabanes, his brother, zealous for the interests of the king, 
thought it his duty on this occasion to speak his sentiments. 
•• Grreat prince," said he, " they who form any great enter- 
prise, should carefully consider whether it will be beneficial 
to the state, whether it will increase their glory, and whether 
it be consistent with, or contrary to, the rules of justice. 
For my own part, I cannot perceive that either of these 
questions could be answered satisfactoiil'^ •'' ^^ iiQ\!iV^\&% 
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displeased with his brother for offering his advice, Darius 
thanked him for it ; nevertheless he did not follow it. At the 
head of an immense army, he set out from Susa, his capital, 
to wage war against a nation it was impossible to conquer. 
Detached and wandering tribes, who have scarcely attained 
an idea of fixed possessions, migrate with ease and celerity 
from one extremity of a country to the other, and are not 
to be subdued ; while, in the mean time, the invading army, 
even though unopposed, is consumed of itself by famine and 
fatigue. As soon as the Scythians were informed that 
Darius was marching against them, they immediately 
entered into consultation upon the measures necessary to 
be taken. They were sensible it would be to their ad- 
vantage to enlist on their side all the neighboring nations, 
and desired their assistance, alleging that as the danger was 
general, and concerned them all, it was their interest to 
repulse him. Some listened to the Scythians, others, to 
their own ruin, disregarded them. When the army of 
Darius had passed the Danube, upon a bridge of boats, the 
king wished the bridge to be broken down; but his 
officers dissuaded him from it, telling him that they 
might have occasion for it if their expedition should prove 
unfortunate. The king acquiesced, and committed the 
guarding of the bridge to the lonians, who had built it 
The sole business of the Scythians was to retreat from 
Darius, driving their cattle before them, and filling up the 
wells in their route. The Persians, after long and excessive 
marches, never obtained more than a distant sight of the 
enemy ; and perished by thousands in a rugged and barren 
country. Darius, weary of these tedious and fatiguing 
pursuits, sent a herald to the king of the Scythians w!^ 
this message : ** Prince of the Scythians, why dost thou fly 
from me ? why will you not stop somewhere to encountei 
me?" Indathyrsus (that was the name of the king) sent 
Darius the following answer i — ** If I fiy before thee, prince 
of the Persians, it is not because I fear thee. I do no more 
now than I am accustomed to do in times of peace. We 
Scythians have neither cities nor lands to defend : if thou 
hast a mind to force us to an engagement, come and attack 
the tombs of our fathers, and thou shalt find what manner 
of men we are. .We acknowledge no other master than the 
great /upiter, one of my own ancestors, and the goddess 
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Yesta. The farther Darius advanced into the country, the 
greater hardships his army was exposed to ; and just when 
it was reduced to the last extremity, a herald arrived from 
the Scythian prince, who was commissioned to present to 
Darius a hird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows. The 
king desired to know the meaning of these gifts, hut the 
messenger answered, that his orders were only to deliver 
them, and nothing more ; that it was left to the Persian 
kii^ to discover their meaning. Darius heing unahle to do 
so, referred to the nohles, when Gobryas expounded the 
enigma in the following manner : *' Know," said he to the 
Persians, *' that unless you can fly in the air like birds, or 
hide yourselves in the earth like mice, or dive under the 
water like frogs, you shall in no way be able to avoid the 
anows of the Scythians. Darius deliberated no longer, 
finding himself under an absolute necessity of abandoning 
his rash enterprise, but set off by night on his return home. 
The Scythians did not discover that they were gone till the 
following morning, when they hastened to the Danube by 
ways unknown to the Persians, and arrived there long 
before them. They endeavored to persuade the lonians 
to destroy the bridge of boats, but without effect Darius 
thought it necessary to give his troops repose for some time 
after this disastrous expedition, and for that purpose re- 
mained at Sardis more than twelve months. 

EXSBCXBXS. — 

After con^aering the Babylonians, against what people did Darius declare 

wart 
What absurd pretext did he urge for so doing ? 
Can you give any account of Scythia and its inhabitants ? 
What was the usual demand of the Persians befoie battle, of the people against 

. whom they were about to fight ? 
What advice did Artabanes give Darius? 
Did the Persians and Scythians meet in battle ? 
To what state was the Persian army reduced t 
How did Darius cross the Danube ? 

CHAPTER XXV. 

OF THE GOVERNMENT, LAWS, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS OF 

THE PERSIANS. 

Having arrived at the period of Persian history, when it 
mingles with that of Greece, it is thought advisable, before 
resuming the history, to give some account of the gjci^^WL- 
ment, }aw$, mannerB, and customs of tile's etmii<&. 

H 
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The government of Persia, according to the earliest 
records of that nation, was an hereditary monarchy. Their 
princes were absolute, their persons were revered as sacred, 
and their people paid them extraordinary honors, because 
they concluded the king was placed on the throne by the 
Deity, and they regarded him as the vicegerent of Heaven 
to men. Their word or look conferred life, or inflicted 
death, and the displeasure of the great king was dreaded as 
that of divinity. In the latter and splendid periods of their 
dominion, the pomp and magnificence of these monarchs is 
almost incredible. The revenues of whole provinces were 
bestowed on the dress of their favorite wife. One district 
supplied the queen's girdle, another her veil, and so on, and 
these districts were large, comprising as much ground as a 
man would require a day to walk over ; they took their names 
also from this custom, being called the queen's girdle, the 
queen's veil, &c. 

The crown was hereditary among the Persians, usually 
descending to the eldest son. The education of youth was 
a subject of vast importance in Persia, and particularly that 
of the princes. At seven years of age the prince was taken 
from the officers of the household, (who till that time were 
entrusted with the care of his health,) and placed in the 
hands of masters, who taught him to ride and to hunt. 
At fourteen years of age, when it is supposed the mind 
attains some maturity, four of the wisest and most virtuous 
men were appointed his preceptors : one taught him the 
worship of the gods, the laws of Zoroaster, and the prin- 
ciples of government ; the second accustomed him to speak 
the truth, and administer justice ; the third taught him 
not to be overcome by pleasure ; and the fourth taught him 
to despise danger, and inspired him with a noble assurance. 
It is probable that in giving so many masters to the prince, 
it was thought impossible to find any one person pos- 
sessed of all the qualities to give a right education to the 
presumptive heir to the crown ; so great importance did they 
attach to the prince's education. The luxury and pomp, 
however, with which the prince was surrounded, and the 
numerous train of parasites constantly about his person, 
frustrated, in many instances, the efforts of his excellent 
teachers.. 

The luxury of the Persiaxia, ^Yvk\i \^«cAXAft proverbial. 
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should not, however, mislead us in our opinion of their 
character during the earlier ages of the monarchy : for 
before the time of C3rrus, the Persians were a rude and 
barbarous people* inhabiting a barren country of rocks and 
deserts ; and we have the testimony of all ancient authors, 
that they were remarkable for temperance, and extreme sim- 
plicity of life. The speech of Sandanis, the Lydian (which 
has been related in a former part of this history), when his 
sovereign, Croesus, projected the invasion of Persia, is a 
proof of their then barbarous condition. 

The use of gold and silver money was unknown to the 
Persians until the reign of Darius, and it is to the era of 
this prince's reign that may be traced the change in their 
manners ; for after the Persians conquered the Medes, they 
assumed their dress, and adopted their customs. 

The ancient Persians were a hardy race of men, trained 
to the use of arms ; and in time of war, every male, unless 
disabled by age, or bodily infirmity, was obliged to attend 
his king to the field : hence those numerous armies, whose 
numbers almost exceeded belief, and which were of course 
chiefiy undisciplined. While on service they were com- 
pletely armed : their weapons were a bow, of great length, 
a quiver of arrows, a short sword, and a shield made of 
wicker. Their horses were covered with scaly armor, similar 
to their own, and they used chariots with scythes fixed to 
the axles. In their military expeditions they were accom- 
panied by their wives and children, and a large retinue of 
slaves. In battle the ancient Persians displayed great 
personal courage, and deemed it dishonorable to employ 
jBtratagems in war. The soldiers received no other pay than 
a share of the spoil. 

The kings of Persia administered justice in their own 
person ; and it was to qualify them for the right discharge 
of this duty, that they were instructed, from their earliest 
youth, in the laws of their country. Their ordinary judges 
were chosen from the class of old men, into which none 
were admitted until they had attained the age of fifty ; as 
the Persians were of opinion that much maturity was re- 
quired in an employment which decided the fortunes, repu- 
tations, and lives of their fellow-citizens. 

The Persians thought it reasonable to put the good, ai 
well as the evil, the merits of the offeudei) «a "vi^ «a \xa 

b2 
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demerits, into the scales of justice ; nor was it lawful, in 
their opinion, that a single crime should ohliterate the good 
actions a man had done during his life. Upon this principle 
it was that Darius, after condemning a judge to death for 
prevarication in his office, on calling to mind some important 
service he had rendered to the state and royal family, re- 
voked the sentence, just at the very moment it was about to 
be executed, and acknowledged that he had pronounced it 
with more precipitation than wisdom. Another rule they 
observed, was never to condemn any person without con- 
fronting him with his accuser ; and if the person accused was 
found innocent, to inflict the same punishment upon the 
accuser as the other would have suffered had he been found 
guilty. Of this we have an instance recorded in Scripture 
regarding Haman and Mordecai. Lying was also con- 
sidered an infamous and detestable vice, as well as borrowing 
and living upon trust. 

EXE&CISES. — 

What was the gOTemment of Persia? 

In what estimation did they hold their kings ? 

Was the crown hereditary ? 

In what manner was the education of the prince conducted? 

In what way were the efforts of their wise teachers fhistrated? 

Did the customs of the ancient Persians differ ftom those of later timet? 

When did this simplicity of life cease ? 

Give some account of the ancient Persians' mode of warfare ? 

Can you mention any instance in which the Persians degenerated from the 

rules ohserred by their forefathers in this respect? 
How was justice administered? 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

CONTINUATION OF THE GOVERNMENT, MANNERS, AND 
CUSTOMS OF THE PERSIANS. 

The Persian empire was divided by Cyrus into one 
hundred and twenty-seven governments, the governors 
whereof were called satrapas, each of whom, in his re- 
spective district, was enjoined to pay the same regard to 
the interests of the people as to those of the prince, it 
being a maxim with Cyrus, that no difference ought to be 
admitted between these two interests; since the people 
cannot be happy unless the prince is powerful, and in a 
condition to defend them; nor can the prince be truly 
powerful unless his people be happy. These satraps 
received their instructions immediately from the prince, 
and were obliged, at stated time«,V> ^\^ «XL«A<^oMXL\.QiC their 
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administration. To facilitate this intercourse between the 
provinces and the capital, Cyrus established regular couriers, 
or posts, and appointed commissioners to travel through 
the empire, and report to him every thing relating to the 
government of the satrapaa. 

The encouragement of agriculture was peculiarly the 
care of the Persian monarchs. To cultivate the earth was 
enjoined by their sacred books ; and the industry of the 
people, thus recommended as a religious duty, was en- 
couraged by the sovereign, with suitable rewards; and 
neglect punished by an increase of taxes. 

Mankind have, in all ages, been convinced of the 
necessity of an intercourse between God and man ; and the 
most ancient and general idolatry in the world was that 
of the sun and moon, which, instead of ascending to the 
Deity, adored the veil which concealed him, while it 
indicated his existence. The Persians adored the sun, and 
particularly the rising sun, with the deepest veneration. 
To him they dedicated a magnificent chariot, with horses 
of the greatest beauty and value. The same practice was 
observed in Babylon, and it was brought into Palestine by 
some impious kings of Judah. The founder of this ancient 
religion was Zoroaster, who is said by some authors to 
have lived a. c. 1571 ; by others to have been contemporary 
with Ninus and Semiramis, a. c. 1216 ; and by others at a 
later date. These discordances have induced the suppo- 
sition, that there were two remarkable persons of this 
name, the elder Zoroaster being the founder of the religion ; 
while the younger of that name was enly a zealous re- 
former of that ancient worship* from the many superstitions 
with which in time it had become corrupted. To the first 
Zoroaster is ascribed the composition of the Zendavesta, a 
collection of books which he pretended to have received 
from heaven. Throughout all the East, idolatry was divided 
into two principal sects ; the Sabeans, who adored images ; 
and that of the Magi, who worshipped fire. The former 
of these sects had its rise among the Chaldeans, who from 
their knowledge of astronomy, and their particular appli- 
cation to the study of the seven planets, which they 
believed to be inhabited by as many intelligences, who 
were to those orbs what the soul of man is to his body, 
were induced to represent Saturn, Jupiter* Mara^ A^oll<^> 
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Venus, and Diana, or the Moon, by so many images or 
statues, in which they imagined these pretended intelli- 
gences or deities were as really present, as in the planets 
themselves. In time, the number of their gods increased, 
and image-worship from thence passed into Egypt, and at 
length reached the Greeks, who propagated it through the 
western nations. The Magi held images in utter abhorrence, 
and worshipped God under the form of fire only ; considering 
that element, on account of its purity, brightness, activity, 
subtil ty, fecundity, and incorruptibility, as the most perfect 
symbol of the Deity. Their chief doctrine was, that there 
were two principles, one the author of all good, the other 
the cause of all evil : the former named Oromasdes, the 
latter Arimanius. 

They differed in opinion concerning these two gods: 
some held that both had existed from all eternity ; others 
contended that the good god only was eternal, and the 
other created ; but all agreed in this, that there will be con- 
tinual opposition between these two till the end of the 
world, when the good god will overcome the evil god, and 
thenceforward each of them shall have his peculiar world ; 
the good god his world, with all the good ; and the evil god 
his world, with all the wicked. The chief reformation said 
to have been made by the second Zoroaster was, that whereas 
before they had held, as a fundamental tenet, the existence 
of two supreme principles, the one light, which was the 
author of all good, and the other darkness, the author of all 
evil; he introduced a principle superior to both — one 
supreme God, who created both light and darkness, and 
who, out of these two principles, made all other things, accord- 
ing to his own will and pleasure. Another reformation made 
by the second Zoroaster was, that he caused temples to be 
built, wherein their sacred fire was carefully and constantly 
preserved, which he pretended himself to have brought down 
from heaven ! Over this the priests kept perpetual watch, 
night and day, to prevent its being extinguished. In a 
word, this religion of Zoroaster, as delivered in the books of 
the Zendavesta, contains, amidst a very erroneous system 
of theology, some very striking truths, and many precepts 
of morality. At the same time it must be mentioned, that 
the indulgence of the passions was recommended, in so far 
as it was supposed consistent with the welfare of mankind; 
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and reprobated only when destructive or subversive of it. 
There was no merit annexed to abstinence or mortification, 
these extremes being equally reprobated with intemperance 
and debauchery. 

At the time when the Persians engaged in the war with 
Grreece, their national character had undergone an entire 
change, and we can hardly believe them the same people ; in 
this we see an illustration of the truth, that the declension of 
manners, in any state, is always attended with that of empire 
and dominion. Among many other causes that brought about 
the declension of the Persian empire, the four following may be 
regarded as the principal : — The excessive magnificence and 
luxury ; the abject subjection and slavery of the people ; the 
degeneracy in the education of princes ; and their want of 
faith in the execution of their treaties, oaths, and engagements. 
Grreece, for a series of years, had enjoyed a 
A ^ 624 ^^PPy ®***® ^^ tranquillity, and had rapidly im- 
' proved in the arts and sciences under the regu- 
lations of her wise lawgivers ; and while Sparta and Athens 
claimed pre-eminence, the interests of the other states were 
carefully watched over by the Amphictyonic counsel. In 
Sparta, the government was administered by two kings, 
who reigned jointly. Lycurgus had formed a system of 
manners, politieal institutions, and military discipline, which 
conferred upon the Spartans the most illustrious character 
for valor, virtue, and wisdom ; while commerce, and other 
advantages of a difierent nature, raised the Athenians to an 
equal pitch of glory. The government of Athens was now 
republican, it having been decreed after the death of Codrus, 
(who sacrificed himself for the benefit of his country, b. c. 
1070,) that no man should ever after govern in Athens by 
the title of king. The Grecian colonies, also, in Italy, 
Sicily, and Asia, had risen to a high state of luxury and 
.refinement, and in wealth far surpassed the mother country. 
But this happy state of affairs now suffered interruption 
through the pride and ambition of Pisistratus, who aimed at 
the subversion of his country's liberties, and resolved to 
become king of Athens. To ingratiate himself with the 
people, he on all occasions displayed the greatest mode- 
ration, and lived an irreproachable life ; and he soon found 
himself a general favorite. Every thing seemed propitious 
to his ambitious views ; but Solon (his relation )« who war 
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at the head of affairs, and had lately enforced his celebrated 
laws, discovered his guilty designs in the public assembly, 
and used every means to counteract them. Pisistratus, 
nothing disheartened by the measures of Solon, had recourse 
to artifice. In coming to Athens, from his country house, 
he cut himself in various places, and then exhibited bis 
mangled body to the populace ; telling them that these 
wounds were inflicted by his enemies, who aimed at his life 
because he had declared himself the friend of the people, 
the guardian of the poor, and the reliever of the oppressed. 
He then claimed their protection, and solicited a body of 
fifty men to defend his person in future from the male- 
volence of his enemies. The unsuspecting people imme- 
diately granted his request ; and Pisistratus had no sooner 
received a band, upon whose fidelity he could rely, than he 
seized the citadel of Athens, and assumed the govern- 
ment. The people too late saw their folly, for Pisistratus 
became absolute ; and they, for a short time, groaned under 
the power of the tyrant. At length Megacles and Lycargos, 
two citizens of Athens, conspired against him, and forcibly 
ejected him from the city. But the private dissensions of 
the friends proved favorable to the expelled tyrant ; and 
M^acles, who had become jealous of Lycurgus, promised 
to restore Pisistratus to all his former privileges if he would 
marry his daughter. To this Pisistratus consented ; and by 
means of his fother^in-law, he was soon able to expel 
Lycurgus, and re-establish himself. His power was however 
but of short duration ; for becoming disgusted with the 
daughter of Megacles, whom he repudiated, he found that 
not only the citizens, but even his troops were alienated 
from him by the influence of his £sither-in-law, and he was 
obliged to fly from Athens. Nevertheless, by the advice 
of his son Hippias, he soon returned ; and was, for the 
third time, received by the Athenians as their sovereign. 
He died 527 years before the Christian era, and was suc- 
ceeded in the government by his son Hipparchus, who, for 
some years, governed Athens with great moderation : but 
the name of king being still odious to the Athenians, they 
rebelled against him, and put Hipparchus to death* Hip- 
pias, however, by his firmness and prudence, soon quelled 
this rebellion, and for a while retained power over the 
people ; but at length, by the efforts of the Athenians, 
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assisted by the Lacedemonians, he was expelled from Athens, 
and all the rest of his £unily followed him into banishment. 

ExxmcxsBB. — 

Who divided the Persian empire into provinces ? 

How were these governed 7 

Who first estahlished posts or couriers ! 

Can you mention any case in which industry was rewarded? 

What is the most ancient kind of idolatry ! 

What led to the worship of the sun ? 

Into what religious sects were the eastern nations divided ? 

What was the origin of image-worship? 

By what name is the sacred book of the Persians called? 

Who was its author ? 

What were the names of the principal deities of the Persians ? 

Give some account of Greece at tlds period. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

REVOLTS OF THE ORECIAN TRIBUTARIES. 

Darius, after his return to Susa from his 
A c* 504* S^^^^"^ expedition, had given his brother Arta- 
* phemes the government of Sardis, and made 
Otanes commander in Thrace, and the adjacent countries 
along the sea-coast, in the room of Megabysus* From a 
small spark kindled by a sedition at Naxus, a great flame 
arose, which caused a considerable war. 

Naxus was the most important island in the Egean sea. 
In this sedition the principal inhabitants were overpowered 
by the populace^ and banished the island ; whereupon they 
fled to Miletus, and implored the assistance of Aristagoras 
to reinstate them in their native place. He was at that time 
governor of that city, as lieutenant to Hystissus, to whom 
he was both nephew and son-in-law. Aristagoras promised 
to give these exiles the assistance they desired ; but not 
being powerful enough to execute what he had promised, 
he went to Sardis, and communicated the aflair to Arta- 
phemes. He represented that this was a very favorable 
opportunity for reducing the Isle of Naxus under the power 
of Darius ; that if he were once master of that island, all the 
rest of the Cyclades would necessarily fall into his hands ; that 
in consequence the island Euboea (now Negropont), which 
was as large as Cyprus, and lay very near them, would be 
easily conquered, which would give the king a free passage 
into Greece, and the means of subjecting all that country. 
Artaphemes was so pleased with the project, that instead of 

n3 
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giving Aristagoras 1 00 vessels, (the number he required,) he 
promised him 200, in case he obtained the king's consent to 
the expedition. The king, delighted with the hopes of 
success, with which he was flattered, very readily approved 
of the enterprise, though founded only upon injustice, and a 
boundless ambition, as also upon per&diousness on the part 
of Aristagoras and Artaphemes. As soon as Artaphemes 
had obtained the king's consent to this project, he made the 
necessary preparations for executing it. The better to 
conceal his design, and to surprise the people of Naxus, he 
spread a report that his fleet was going towards the Hel- 
lespont ; and the spring following, he sent the number of 
ships he had promised to Miletus, under the command of 
Megabates, a Persian nobleman of the royal family of 
Achaemenes ; but being directed in his commission to obey 
the orders of Aristagoras, the high-spirited Persian could 
not brook the idea of being under the command of an Ionian, 
especially one who treated him in a haughty and imperious 
manner. This occasioned a breach between the two generals, 
and Megabates, to be revenged on Aristagoras, gave the 
Naxians secret intelligence of the design formed against 
them; upon which they made such preparations for their 
defence, that the Persians, after spending four months in 
besieging the capital of the island, and having consumed 
all their provisions, were obliged to retire. 

The plot having failed, Megabates threw all the blame 
upon Aristagoras, and entirely ruined his credit with Arta- 
phemes. The desperate situation to which the Ionian was 
now reduced, made him think of revolting from the king as 
the only means of saving himself. Histyaeus also seconded 
him in this design. Having resolved upon revolt, he 
thought only of preparing for it, and meditated nothing 
less than the conquest of all Greece. The lonians, wi£ 
their Athenian allies, enraged at the perfldy of Artaphemes, 
ravaged and bumt the city of Sardis; but the Persians 
defeated them with great slaughter, and obliged the Athe- 
nians hastily to re-embark their troops at Ephesus, glad to 
make the best of their way to Greece. This Insult sunk so 
deep into the mind of Darius that he vowed the destraction 
of all Greece, and that his resolution might not be suffered 
to cool, he caused a herald to proclaim every day when he 
sat down to table) *' Great king, lem^mbet the Athenians." 
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Previously to the commencement of his expedition, he 
sent, according to a national custom, two heralds into the 
country which he intended to invade, to demand earth and 
water, the usual symbols of subjection. The insolence of 
such a request provoked the Athenians and Spartans into 
a violation of the laws of civilized nations. They acceded 
to the request of the ambassadors, by throwing one into a 
ditch and the other into a well. Many of the other Grecian 
states, intimidated by the vast armament of Darius, now on 
the coasts of Greece, commanded by Mardonius, sent the 
required tokens of submission : but the fleet of Darius 
being wrecked in doubling the promontory of mount Athos, 
this disaster gave new spirits to the inhabitants of the 
islands, who now returned to their allegiance to the mother- 
country, and determined vigorously to oppose the enemy. 

A new fleet of 600 ships was fitted out by Darius, 
which began hostilities by an attack on the Isle of Naxus : 
its principal city, with its temples, were burnt to the ground, 
and the inhabitants were sent in chains to Susa. Many of 
the islands suffered the same fate, and another large army 
was landed in Euboea, which poured down with impetuosity 
upon Attica. 

EXMCZBXS.— 

What caused Darius to declare war against Greece ? 

How were the Persian ambassadors received at Athens! 

Have you any remarks to offer on the behavior of the Greeks on this occasion? 

Give some account of Artaphemes and Aristagoras? 

What gave rise to the disputes between Megabates and Aristagoras f 

Whom did Darius appoint commander of the forces sent against Greece? 

What was his success ? 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

DEFEAT OF THE PERSIANS AT MARATHON. 

It has been already stated that Athens, at this 
A. c^ 493 ^^^^9 ^y ^^^ assistance of the Lacedemonians, 
*was relieved from the yoke of Pisistratus and 
his family, and was enjoying the advantages of liberty, 
the sweetness of which was greatly increased by that 
short interruption. Lacedemon, which was at this time 
the mistress of Greece, repented of her good offices, and 
became jealous of the tranquillity she had procured for 
ber neighbors, and attempted to disturb it by endeavoring 
*" —•--*'•♦'> HiDoias, the son of Pisisttatus, m ^<& %ji^««i^« 
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ment of Athens ; but her efforts were unavailing, and 
Athens determined to maintain its independence. Hippias 
hereupon had recourse to the Persians, who sent word to 
the Athenians that they must re-establish Hippias in his 
authority, unless they chose to draw the whole power 
of Darius upon them ; but this proposal was scornfully 
rejected, and it was in this position of affairs that Darius 
sent his second army into Greece, under the command 
of Datis, a Mede ; who, by the guidance of Hippias above 
mentioned, led them on towards Marathon, a village 
near the coast, and within ten miles of the city of 
Athens. The Athenians, in this critical moment, were armed 
to a man ; even the slaves of the republic were enrolled, and 
cheerfully gave their services for the common defence of the 
country. A hasty demand of aid was made upon the con- 
federate states ; but the suddenness of the emergency left 
no time for effectually answering it. The Plateans sent 
1000 men, the whole strength of their small city, and 
the Spartans also now laying aside their petty jealousies, 
prepared a large force to go to the assistance of Athens ; 
but in consequence of a foolish superstition, that they 
should begin no enterprise until after the full moon, they 
delayed their march so long, that they arrived too late for 
the battle. The amount of the whole force then that the 
Athenians brought into the field, was only 10,000 men ; 
while that of the Persians consisted of 100,000 foot, and 
10,000 horse. The Athenians, with a very unwise policy, 
had entrusted the command of the army to ten cldth with 
equal authority; but the mischief resulting from this divided 
power was soon perceived, and happily among these com- 
manders was one man of superior abilities, to whom all the 
rest, by common consent, paid a becoming deference : this 
was Miltiades. The Athenians for some time deliberated 
whether they should shut themselves up within their walls, 
and await the attack of the enemy^ or sustain the onset of 
the Persians in the field. By the advice of Miltiades and 
Aristides, it was resolved to face the enemy in the field. 
Miltiades drew up his little army at the foot of a hill, in 
order that the enemy might not be able to surround him, or 
attack him in the rear ; and on the two sides of the army he 
caused large trees to be thrown, which had been felled for the 
purpose, in order to cover his fianks, and render the Persian 
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cavalry useless. Datis, the Persian commander, was sensible 
that the position was unfavorable for him, but, relying on the 
number of his troops, he determined to engage. 

As soon as the signal for fight was given, the Greeks ran 
against the enemy with incredible fury, which all the 
Persians looked upon as an act of madness, considering 
their army was so small and utterly destitute of cavalry 
and archers ; but they were soon undeceived, for their own 
troops being thrown into disorder by this unexpected shock, 
gave way, and Miltiades following up the first attack with 
a charge from both his wings, the Persian army was broken 
in a moment ; their immense numbers only added to their 
confusibn, and the whole were put to flight. A great 
slaughter ensued ; — 6,300 were left dead on the field of 
battle, among whom was the ignoble Hippias, who, in 
order to recover the unjust dominion usurped by his fatlier, 
basely became a servile courtier to a barbarian prince, and 
armed against his native country. Urged on by hatred and 
revenge, he suggested all the means he could invent, to 
load his country with chains, and reduce that city to ashes, 
to which he owed his birth, — ^for no other reason than that 
she would not acknowledge him for her tyrant. An igno- 
minious death, and everlasting infamy, were the just rewards 
of his treachery. Immediately after the battle, an Athenian 
soldier, still reeking with the blood of the enemy, ran to 
Athens to carry to his fellow-citizens the news of the 
victory, when, arriving at the magistrate's house, he only 
uttered the words, " Rejoice, the victory is ours !" and fell 
down dead ! The Persians had thought ' themselves so 
sure of victory, that they had brought marble to Marathon, 
in order to erect a trophy there. The Grecians caused a 
statue to be made of it by Phidias, in honor of the goddess 
Nemesis (the punisher of wicked deeds). The result of 
this engagement dissipated the terror of the Persian name, 
and tlus successful experiment of their strength was a 
favorable omen to the Greeks of the final issue of the 
contest; and set before them the glory there is in sacri- 
ficing life in defence of our country, and in the preser- 
vation of liberty* Those Greeks who fell in the, battle 
bad all the honors paid to them that were due to their 
exalted merit ; and monuments were erected to their 
memory on the plains of Marathon. AH the \i<(ni<;yL >^^\. 
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Miltiades, the deliverer of Greece, received, was a picture 
painted, by order of the Athenians, representing him at the 
head of the ten commanders, exhorting the soldiers to 
duty. And the gratitude of the Athenians towards this 
great general was but of short duration ; for being charged 
with the command of reducing the revolted islands, he 
executed his commission with honor, with respect to most 
of them, but was unsuccessful in an attack on the isle 
of Paros. He was dangerously wounded ; the enterprise 
miscarried, and he returned to Athens. With the basest 
ingratitude he was tried for treason, on an accusation 
brought against him by his political antagonist, Xanthippos, 
of his having taken Persian gold to betray his country ; and 
being unable, from his wound, to appear to defend lumself, 
he was condemned to death; this punishment was com- 
muted to a fine of fifty talents (about £9,400 sterling), a 
sum which being utterly unable to pay, he was thrown 
into prison, where he died of his wounds. 

EXXBCISVS. — 

By whose treachery was the Persian army led to Marathon ? 

Under whose command was the second Persian army sent into Greece ! 

Give some account of Pisistratus and his fSeunlly. 

What was the amount of the forces on both sides previous to the battle of 

Marathon? 
How was the Grecian army dispersed f 
Who was chosen commander-in-chief by the Athenians! 
What was the isaue of the battle! 
What honors were decreed MUtiades ! 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

DARIUS RESOLVES TO MAKE WAR AGAINST EGYPT AND 
GREECE ; IS PREVENTED BY DEATH. DISPUTES BETWEEN 
HIS SONS REGARDING THE SUCCESSION TO THE CROWN. 

3517 ^^ receiving news of the defeat of his army 
a! c. 487! ^^ Marathon, Darius was so enraged, that, far fi!om 
being intimidated by ill success, he resolved to 
make war against Greece in person, and dispatched orders 
to all his subjects to arm themselves for this expedition. 
After spending three years in preparations for war, Darius 
had intelligence of a revolt in Egypt: this, however, did 
not deter him from his purpose, he resolved to make war 
against both at the same time, and to attack Greece in 
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person \7ith the main body of his army, whilst the rest of 
his troops should be employed in the reduction of Egypt. 

According to the ancient custom observed by the Persians, 
Darius was not allowed to go to war without naming who 
should succeed him on the throne. Darius had seven sons, 
three bom before he became king, and four who were bom 
after their father's election to the throne. Artabazanes 
was the eldest of the former, and Xerxes of the latter. 
Artabazanes alleged, that as he was the eldest of all the 
brothers, the right of succession, according to the practice 
of all nations, belonged to him. Xerxes argued, that as 
he was the son of Darius, by Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, 
who founded the Persian empire, it was more just that the 
crown of Cyrus should devolve upon one of his descendants, 
than upon one that was not : he added also, that although 
Artabazanes was the eldest son of Darius, he was the 
eldest son of the king, and, on this ground, had a right 
to the crown. The right of succeeding was accordingly 
decided in favor of Xerxes. No sooner had judgment been 
passed in favor of Xerxes, than Artabazanes prostrated 
himself before him, acknowledging him as his master, and 
placed him on the throne with his own hand, thus showing 
a greatness of soul superior to all human dignities. Nor 
was it an artful policy that led him to act thus, but a sincere 
respect for the laws, and affection for his brother, to whose 
interests he continued firmly attached through life, and he 
died fighting in his cause at the battle of Salamis. Shortly 
after this Darius died, and Xerxes was immediately saluted 
king. Immediately on his accession to the throne, he 
employed himself in carrying on the preparations, begun 
by his father, for the reduction of Egypt. In the second 
year of his reign, he marched against the Egyptians, and 
having reduced and subdued these rebels, he made the 
yoke of their subjection more heavy ; then giving the 
government to his brother Achemenes, he returned about 
Uie latter end of the year to Susa. 

Xerxes, elated with his success against the Egyptians, 
determined to make war against the Greeks. He would 
DO longer, he said, buy the figs of Attica (which were very 
excellent), as he resolved to eat no more of them till he 
was master of the country. In order to promote the suc- 
ee88 of the undertaking, Xerxes entered into a coxiie^^t^Ks^ 
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with the Carthaginians, (at that time the most potent people 
of the west,) and made an agreement with them, that wMe 
the Persian forces attacked Greece, the Carthaginians should 
fall upon the Grrecian colonies in Sicily and Italy, in order 
to prevent their giving assistance to the mother country. 

Having collected an immense army, which some historians 
say amounted to five millions, Xerxes, unwilling to encounter 
the delay that would occur in the transportation of so vast 
a multitude across the Egean Sea, ordered a bridge of 
boats to be constructed between Sestos and Abydos, which 
was destroyed by a tempest as soon as completed. To 
revenge himself, he ordered that those who had superintended 
the work should be beheaded ; and to punish the sea, for 
its insolence in impeding his progress, he threw into it a 
pair of iron fetters, and gave it three hundred lashes. After 
this piece of foolery, he ordered a second bridge to be built, 
consisting of two ranges of vessels, fastened together by 
chains and cables, and across this the army passed in seven 
days and nights. To prevent a disaster like that which 
had befallen the fleet under Mardonius, and to enable them 
to attend to the motions of the army, Xerxes ordered a 
canal to be cut through the promontory of Mount Athos, 
wide enough to allow two ships to sail abreast. 

Xerxes, in this expedition, intended to chastise Athens, 
for the assistance she had afforded the inhabitants of Lesser 
Asia, in their revolt against Persia. Such an invasion 
could not have been made at a more unfavorable juncture, 
for, at this time, Athens was the seat of domestic' &ction, 
and was divided between the partisans of Themistocles 
and Arlstides. The latter was a virtuous and patriotic 
Athenian, who, from his rigid integrity, was sumamed " the 
Just.'' In early youth, he had exhibited a steady and 
determined character, and studied, with most persevering 
industry, the laws of his country. Such a man was not 
long without enemies, and Aristides soon found one in 
Themistocles, whom he had impeached of embezzling the 
public treasures. At the battle of Marathon, Aristides 
was second in command to Miltiades, and highly distin- 
guished himself by his valor. The following year he was 
appointed archon, after which Themistocles contrived to 
alarm the people with his growing influence, and succeeded 
In obtaining his banishment by ostracism, (that singular 
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dient in Athenian policy,) by which the city was rid of 
persoii whose popularity might be deemed dangerous. 
L was the state of Athens when Xerxes drew up his 
upon the plains of Thessaly. 

he greater number of the states of Greece either 
dned neuter, or sent to Xerxes the required tokens of 
lission; and even Lacedemon, although expressing a 
mination to oppose the common enemy, yet sent no 
I than three hundred men to the Athenians; these, 
)Ter, were a band of heroes, having for their commander 
lidas, their brave and virtuous king. The Corinthians, 
plans. Plateaus, and Eginetes, each contributed a small 
• 

srxes, having given orders for his fleet to follow him 
I the coast, now proceeded, by rapid marches, towards 
pass of Thermopylse, and on arriving there, was 
gely surprised to find the Greeks prepared to dispute 
ftssage. Xerxes had always flattered himself, that on 
irst news of his arrival, the Grecians would betake 
selves to flight; and so fully persuaded was he they 
d yet do so, that he waited four days in order to 
them time to retreat; but finding that they still 
tied their position, he concluded that nothing remained 
to engage the Lacedemonians. Accordingly Xerxes 
oanded his Median forces to march against them, with 
rs to take them all alive, and bring them to him. 
« Medes were all shamefully put to flight, and thus 
9d that Xerxes had a great many men, but few soldiers, 
next troops sent to face the Spartans, were those 
lans called the Immortal Band, which consisted of 
housand men, (the best troops in the whole army,) but 
I had no better success than the former. Xerxes, 
ig lost all hope of forcing his way through troops who 
&1 resolved to conquer or die, was strangely perplexed^ 
was at length relieved by the treachery of some 
salians, who discovered to him a secret and unfire- 
ted passage, by which access might be obtained to the 
' side of the pass. He quickly dispatched a detachment 
er, which, marching all night, arrived there at break of 
and possessed themselves of that advantageous post. 
Greeks were soon apprized of this misfortune, and 
Idas, seeing that it was now impossible to te^^%^ \3dl^ 
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enemy, obliged the rest of the allies to retire, but resolved, 
with his three hundred Spartans, to maintain bis position 
to the last extremity, determined to give the Persians a 
just idea of the foe they had to encounter, and whom they 
vainly hoped to subdue. 'Phis brave little band were all 
cut off to one man, who brought the news to Sparta, where 
he was treated as a cowardly fugitive, till he effaced that 
disgrace by his bravery at the battle of Plataea. Xerxes, 
enraged to the last degree against Leonidas, for daring 
to oppose him, caused his dead body to be hung upon a 
gallows, adding, by this base act, to his own shame. Some 
time after these transactions, by order of the Amphictyons, 
a magnificent monument was erected at Thermopylae, to 
the honor of these brave defenders of Greece, with an 
inscription written by Simonides, remarkable for its sim- 
plicity. It was as follows : " Go, passenger, and tell at 
Sparta that we died here in obedience to her sacred laws." 

Forty years afterwards Pausanias, who obtained the 
victory of Plataea, caused the bones of Leonidas to he 
carried from Thermopylae to Sparta, and erected a magni- 
ficent monument to his memory, near which was one also 
erected to himself. Every year, at these tombs, a fmieral 
oration was pronounced to the honor of those heroes, 
and public games celebrated, wherein none but the Lace- 
demonians had a right to partake, in order to show, that 
they alone were concerned in the glory obtained at Ther- 
mopylae. In this affair, Xerxes lost upwards of twenty 
thousand men, among whom were two of die king's brothers. 
Dismayed at a victory that had cost him so dear, Xerxes 
inquired of Demaratus, (a Spartan king, who, some time 
previous, had been banished his country, and had taken 
refuge in his court,) whether the Lacedemonians had many 
such soldiers? That prince replied, that the Spartan 
republic had many cities belonging to it, of which all the 
inhabitants were exceedingly brave, but that the inhabitants 
of Lacedemon, who were properly called Spartans, and 
who were about eight thousand in number, surpassed aU 
the rest in valor, and were all equal to those who had 
fought under Leonidas. 

The conduct of Leonidas, with his three hundred Spar- 
tans, was not the effect of rashness or despair, but a 
wic*i and noble conduct *, and to the result of that famous 
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ngagement, may be ascribed the success of all the ensuing 
ictories and campaigns. Leonidas, knowing that Xerxes 
aarched at the head of all the forces of the east, in order 
overwhelm a little country with his mighty numbers, 
ightly conceived, that if they pretended to oppose force to 
3Tce, all the Grrecian nations, put together, would not equpl 
he Persians, and therefore it was necessary to point out 
Greece other means of defence — to bring greatness of 
aind against force of body, true courage against tyrannical 
•ppression, and a few disciplined veteran troops against a 
onfused multitude, however numerous. 

Izxmcisss. — 

In what year did Darius prepare to make war against Greece ? 

How long was he in raising troops, aud making other preparations ? 

What was the amount of the army ? 

What prevented Darius effecting his intentions ? 

What dispute arose regarding his successor ? 

What country revolted at this time ? 

Were the inhabitants reduced to their former subjection ? 

Who succeeded Darius ? 

How did Xerxes pass into Greece ? 

What king withstood him at Thermopyls ? 

How did he obtain possession of the pass of Thermopylae ? 

What loss did he sustain in his army in this battle ? 

How were the Greeks honored who fell here ? 

CHAPTER XXX. 

NAVAL BATTLE NEAR ARTEMISIUM. 

The same day on which the glorious action 
c* ^486 ^^^ l?^^ce at Thermopylae, there was an engage- 
' ment at sea between the two fleets. The Grecian 
eet, exclusive of the small galleys and boats, consisted of 
wo hundred and seventy-one vessels, and lay off Artemi- 
ram, a promontory of Eubcea. That of the enemy was near 
tie same place, but had suffered much in a violent storm. 
Totwithstanding this, it was still greatly superior to the fleet 
fthe Grecians, which they were preparing to fall upon, and, 
)r this purpose, they detached two hundred of their vessels, 
ith orders to wait about Euboea to prevent their escape, 
lie Greeks having heard of this division in the Persian fleet, 
i% sail that night, in order to attack that division of the fleet, 
t daybreak the following morning ; but not meeting with 
, they fell upon the bulk of the enemy's fleet, which they 
«ated very roughly. Night coming on, they were obliged 
) separate, but darkness proved more fatal to the Persians 
lan the action they had just encountered \ for, in ^ N\fi\ft,tkX 
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Storm that occurred, the two hundred vessels, which had 
been separated from the main body of the fleet, were ahnost 
all cast away on the coast of Euboea. 

The Athenians, having received a reinforcement of fifty 
ships, again encountered the Persians, when the success 
on both sides was nearly equal. All these actions tended to 
animate the Athenians, who were now convinced that there 
is nothing really formidable in the number and magnificent 
ornaments of vessels, or in the insolent shouts of barbarians, 
to men who know how to come to close engagement, and 
have courage to fight with steadiness and resolution. 

The Grecians, having at this time intelligence of tbe 
splendid action at Thermopylae, resolved, without any deli- 
beration, to sail from Artemisium, and, advancing towards 
the heart of Greece, they stopped at Salamis, a little iale 
very near Attica. 

Xerxes, in the mean time, bad entered the country of 
Phocis, by the upper part of Doris, and burnt and plundered 
several cities. The inhabitants of Peloponnesus, thinlring 
only of saving their own country, resolved to abandon aU 
the rest, and bring all their forces together within the 
isthmus, over which they intended to bmld a strong wall 
from one sea to the other, a space of nearly five English 
miles. In consequence of this, the Athenians were VkeLj 
to fall into the hands of the Persians, and to bear the whole 
weight of their fury and v^geance. Some time previous, 
they had consulted the oracle of Delphi, which had given 
them for answer, that there would be no way of saving the 
city but by walls of wood. The people were much divided 
in their opinion, regarding the meaning of this ambiguous 
expression; some thought it meant Sxe citadel, because 
heretofore it had been surrounded with wooden palisades; 
but Themistocles gave another sense to the words, declaring 
that it meant shipping, and showed that the only measures 
they could take, would be to desert the city, and embark 
all the inhabitants. This proposal was disregarded by 
the people, who imagined that they would relinquish all 
hope of victory, and even of safety, when once l^ey had 
abandoned the temples of their gods, and the tombs of 
their ancestors. Themistocles had now occasion for all his 
address and eloquence, to work upon the people : he repre- 
sented to them, that Athens did not consist of its walls or 
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houses, but of its citizens, and that the saving of these 
was the preservation of the city, consequently he prevailed 
upon them to betake themselves to their fleet. The extra- 
ordinary behavior of Cimon, the son of Miltiades, greatly 
influenced the people on this occasion. Followed by his 
eompanionSy with a gay and cheerful countenance, he 
went publicly to the citadel, in order to consecrate the 
bit of a bridle, which he carried in his hand, in the temple 
of Minerva, intimating to the people, by this religious and 
affecting ceremony, that they had nothing more to do with 
land forces, and that it was necessary now to betake them- 
selves to the sea. After making an offering of this bit, he 
took one of the shields that hung upon the wall of the 
temple, and after paying his devotions to the goddess, 
went down to the water side, and was the flrst, by his 
example, to inspire the people with courage to embark. 
Those who from age were incapable of bearing arms, 
together with the women and children, were hastily con- 
veyed to the islands of Salamis and Egina. 

Shortly after the city had been evacuated by the Athenians, 
Xerxes entered it, and was strangely surprised to find it 
deserted, except by a few citizens, whom no entreaties 
could prevail on to quit the citadel : these, after defending 
themselves with incredible bravery, were all killed ; as they 
would listen to no terms of accommodation. Xerxes, after 
itorming the citadel, reduced it to ashes, and immediately 
dispatched a courier to Susa, with the news of his success, 
to Artabanes his uncle, sending him, at the same time, a 
number of pictures and statues. 

At this time disputes arose among the Gb'ecian commanders, 
regarding the place for engaging the enemy. Some wished 
it near the isthmus of Corinth, others (and among these 
Themistocles) were desirous that it should be near Salamis ; 
and, for this purpose, he contrived clandestinely to have 
notice given to Xerxes, that as the Grecian allies were now 
together, it would be an easy affair for him to attack and 
subdue them altogether ; whereas if they separated (which 
they were proposing), he might never again have so favorable 
an opportunity. The king acceded to this opinion, and im- 
mediately commanded a great number of vessels to surround 
Salamis by night, in order to prevent the Greeks quitting 
their station. 
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Artemisia, queen of Caria, who had come to the assist- 
ance of Xerxes with a few ships, endeavored to dissuade 
him from his purpose, hut in vain. Xerxes was resolved, 
and nothing could shake his purpose. 

No one among the Grecian forces was aware that their 
army was so surrounded ; and Aristides, arriving that night 
from Egina, passed with great danger and difficulty through 
the enemy's fleet. When he came to the tent of Themi- 
stocles, he took him aside and thus addressed him : *' If we 
are wise, Themistocles» we shall henceforward lay aside the 
vain and childish dissension that has hitherto divided us, 
and strive, with a nohle emulation, which of us shall render 
the hest service to our country, — ^you hy commanding and 
doing the duty of a wise and ahle captain, and I by obeying 
your orders, and assisting you with my advice." He then 
apprized Themistocles that they were surrounded by the 
Persian fleet, and entreated him to give them battle without 
delay. Themistocles, astonished at such greatness of soul, 
promised Aristides, that henceforward he would imitate his 
generosity, and, if possible, exceed it in his conduct ; and 
then imparting to him the stratagem he had used to deceive 
the barbarian, begged him to go to Eurybiades, and convince 
him that there was no alternative than to engage the enemy 
at Salamis. In this commission Aristides was successful, 
and both sides prepared for battle. Themistocles, knowing 
how to turn every circmnstance to advantage, availed 
himself of a wind, which blew regularly at a certain 
hour every day, and was contrary to the Persians, As 
soon as the wind rose, he gave the signal for battle, and 
the Persians, knowing that the eye of their king was 
upon them, advanced with great courage and impetuosity. 
But the heat of the first attack was quickly abated : when 
they came to engage, every thing was against them, the 
wind blew in their faces, the height and heaviness of their 
vessels impeded their movements, and the number of their 
ships only served to embarrass them in a place so strait; 
whereas, on the side of the Grecians, every thing was con- 
ducted with order. The Persians soon fled, and most of their 
allies quickly followed their example. Queen Artemisia, 
however, greatly distinguished herself by incredible efforts 
of resolution and courage ; so that Xerxes, when he saw 
bow she behaved, cried o\it, iViaX, >i^e ick^\^\Aji behaved like 
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women in the engagement, and that the women had showed 
the courage of men. The Athenians, enraged at heing 
opposed by a woman, warmly pursued her, and it seemed 
impossible that she could escape : she, however, hung out 
Grrecian colors, and attacked one of the Persian vessels, 
on board of which was Damasithymus, king of Calynda 
(a city of Lycia), with whom she had a quarrel, and sunk 
it ; tlus made her pursuers believe that her ship was one 
of the Grecian fleet, and they gave over the chase. 

Such was the success of the battle of Salamis, one of 
the most memorable actions related in ancient history. A 
great number of the Persian ships were taken, and many 
more sunk on this occasion. After this battle, the remains 
of the Persian fleet retired to the coast of Asia, not daring 
to engage the Greeks again for the winter. 

Xerxes, with his army, marched, towards the Hellespont, 
where they encountered great hardships for want of neces- 
sary food, no provision having been made for them ; many 
were seized with disease, and numbers died of the plague. 

The king, impatient to make his escape, travelled on 
before with a small retinue, but when he arrived at the 
place, he found the bridge broken down by the violence of 
the waves, and he was reduced to the necessity of crossing 
the strait in a small boat. — What a reverse ! a prince, whose 
arniies and fleets the land and sea were scarce able to 
contain but a short time before, now stealing away, almost 
unattended, in a small boat. Such was the issue of Xerxes' 
expedition into Grreece. 

SzBmcisBs.— 

Where did the Greeks encounter the Persians at sea at the time that Leonidas 

was engaging the army at Thermopylse? 
Why did the Athenians abandon their city? 
Who was Cimon? 

How did he behave on this occasion ? 
Whither were the women and children sent? 
What was Xerxes' conduct on entering Athens ? 
What disputes arose among the Grecians ? 
What stratagem did Themistocles use to effect his purpose? 
What great man returned from banishment at this time ? 
Repeat what passed between him and Themistocles in the tent of the latter. 
Give some account of the battle of Salamis. 
How did Artemisia act? 
How did Xerxes return into Asia? 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF XERXES. 

Mardonius, who had passed the winter in Greece 
A. M. 3526. ^^j^ jjjg troops, early in the following spring led 

* them into Bceotia, where was a famous oracle, 
which he consulted to know what would be the success of 
the war, but received a reply which he could not understand. 
At the same time Mardonius sent Alexander, king of Mace- 
don, with several Persian noblemen, to Athens, and by them, 
in the name of his master, made very advantageous propo- 
sals to the Athenians, to separate them from the rest of their 
allies, promising to rebuild their city, which had been burnt 
down, to give them a large sum of money, and to suffer 
them to live according to their own laws and customs, and 
to give them the command of all Greece. Alexander, as their 
ancient friend, advised them to accept the proposals of 
Xerxes, alleging that they were not in a condition to with- 
stand the force of the Persians. The Spartans, on the first in- 
telligence of this embassy, sent deputies to Athens to prevent 
it taking effect, and they were present when the others had 
their audience ; and as soon as Alexander had finished his 
speech, they addressed themselves to the Athenians, and 
strongly exhorted them not to separate from their allies, 
nor to desert the common cause of their country, repre- 
senting, that union in their present situation would render 
Greece invincible. Aristides being chief archon, upon 
him it devolved to answer them. He said he iforgave 
the barbarians for supposing that gold and silver could 
corrupt their fidelity, but he could not suppress his indig- 
nation that the Lacedemonians had supposed them capable 
of deserting the cause of Greece, from motives of self- 
interest. Then turning to the ambassadors of Mardonias. 
and pointing to the sun, ''Be assured," said he, "that as long 
as that luminary shall continue his course, the Athenians 
will be mortal enemies to the Persians, and will not cease to 
take vengeance on them, for ravaging their lands, and 
spoiling their temples." After which he begged the king 
o/ Macedonia, (if indeed Vi^ Nvaa tVevx ^^ii.^,'^ V^ xefrain fiioni 
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making such proposals to them ; as they could only reflect 
dishonor upon him, without producing any other effect. 
Mardonius, enraged at the report brought by his ambas- 
sadors, marched against Attica with his army, wasting and 
destroying wherever he came. The Athenians, not being 
in a condition to withstand such a torrent, withdrew again 
to Salamis. Mardonius now made a second proposal for 
accommodation, but without success. 

The Spartans, instead of leading their troops into Attica 
as promised, shut themselves up within the Peloponnesus 
for their own security, and began to build a wall across 
the isthmus, to prevent the entrance of the enemy, and 
imagined that they should have no further occasion for the 
Athenians. The latter sent ambassadors, who complained 
of their" delay in sending their promised succour; but these 
were still put off with excuses, so that the Spartans gained 
time to finish their wall; and imagining themselves now 
secure from the attacks of the Persians, they were on the 
point of dismissing the Athenian envoys, when a private 
citizen remonstrated ¥dth them on the baseness of such 
conduct towards those who had so generously hazarded 
their lives, and lost their fortunes, in the defence of Greece. 
They became sensible of the perfldiousness of their design ; 
and the very night following, sent off, unknown to the 
Athenian deputies, Ave thousand Spartans, and thirty-five 
thousand Helots ; and when, the next day, the deputies 
renewed their complaints, they were told that the Spartan 
succours were on their march, and by this time not far firom 
Attica. 

Mardonius had left Attica, and was now in Boeotia, with 
his numerous army encamped on the river Asopus. The 
Grecians followed him thither, under the command of 
Pausanias, king of Sparta, and Aristides, general of the 
Athenians. The Persian army consisted of three hundred 
thousand men, while that of the Grecians did not amount 
to more than seventy thousand. 

The two armies passed ten days in sight of each other, 
without any attempt at an attack. On the evening of the 
tenth day, the Greeks held a council of war, when they 
resolved to decamp from their present situation, to one 
more conveniently situated for water ; but in their haste to 
reach the place appointed, great confusion Yiai^^iv^^^ v^\gi^ 
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of the troops going one way, and some another ; at last 
they halted near the city of Platasa. Mardonius, imagining 
that they fled, immediately prepared to pursue them, and 
came up with the Lacedemonians, who were separated &om 
the body of the Grecian army. The Athenian troops, who 
were on their march to assist them, encountered a body of 
Greeks who had taken part with the Persians, and were 
thus prevented proceeding further; and the battle was 
divided. Aristides, with his little body of men, bore up 
firmly against them, showing that true courage was superior 
to a multitude uninfluenced by patriotic motives. 

The battle being thus divided in two difl^erent places, 
the Spartans were the first who broke in upon the Persian 
forces, and put them into disorder. Mardonius, their 
general, being killed, all his army took flight; and the 
Grreeks engaged against Aristides did the same thing, as 
soon as they heard the Persians were defeated. The 
Athenians immediately marched to the camp of the Persians, 
which, after several assaults, they carried, and made a 
dreadful slaughter of the enemy. Artabazus, uncle to 
Xerxes, foreseeing the issue of the battle, after distinguishing 
himself in the engagement, and giving many proofs of 
courage, retreated with the forty thousand men he com- 
manded ; and preventing his flight being known by the 
rapidity of his march, he arrived safely in Asia. Of all the 
rest of the Persian army, not four thousand escaped that 
day's slaughter. Thus the Greeks delivered themselves 
from invasions by that nation, as no Persian army ever 
afterwards appeared on this side the Hellespont 

Xerxes now renounced all thoughts of war, and 
A c 466 *^*^doned himself wholly to pleasure. Arta- 
' banus, a native of Hyrcania, captain of his guards* 
wh6 had long been one of his chief favourites, seeing that 
his dissolute conduct had drawn upon him the contempt 
of his subjects, supposed that this would be a favourable 
moment to conspire against his sovereign, imagining that be 
had influence sufficient to seat himself on the throne. And 
another motive also excited him to the commission of this 
crime : Xerxes had commanded him to murder Darius, bis 
eldest son ; but being heated with wine when he gave the 
order, Artabanus was not in haste to execute it, hoping that 
the king would forget it : t\i\&, \\ON9^^^t^ "was not the case ; 
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Xerxes complained of his neglect in fulfilling his wish, and 
Artabanus, dreading his resentment, resolyed to prevent it. 
Accordingly he prevailed upon one of the eunuchs of the 
palace^ and great chamberlain, to engage in his conspiracy ; 
and by his means entered the king's chamber, and murdered 
him in his sleep. He then went immediately to Artaxerxes, 
the third son of Xerxes, and informed him of the murder, 
charging Darius, his eldest brother, with it ; and added, that 
to secure the crown to himself he had resolved to murder 
him also, for which reason he urged him to keep on his guard. 
These reports having the desired effect on Artaxerxes, he 
went immediately to his brother's apartment, where, assisted 
by Artabanus and his guards, he murdered lum. Hystaspes, 
Xerxes* second son, was next heir to the throne after Darius ; 
bat as he was then ia Bactriana, of which he was governor, 
Artabanus seated Artaxerxes on the throne, but with the 
intention of displacing him when he had formed a faction 
strong enough to drive him &om it. His great power had 
gained him a multitude of creatures ; and he had seven sons, 
all holding high rank and office in the state. But while he 
was attempting to complete his design, Megabysus, who had 
married one of his sisters, prevented its execution by killing 
him. Thus Artaxerxes was established in the government 
of the kingdom. 

Artaxerxes was sumamed Longimanus, from 
A c ^464 * *^® ^®^^ length of his hands. After the death of 
' Artabanus, Artaxerxes was disturbed by a faction 
who rose to revenge his death ; but in a bloody battle which 
was fought he defeated his enemies, and put to death all 
who had engaged in the conspiracy. He also took signal 
vengeance upon those concerned in his father's murder, 
particularly on Mithridates the eunuch, who was put to 
death by the most horrid tortures. Artaxerxes, having 
crushed the faction of Artabanus, now sent an army into 
Bactriana, which province had declared for Hystaspes ; but 
aflter two engagements he entirely ruined his party, and was 
left in quiet possession of the empire. 

During these transactions in Persia, the Greeks had 
rapidly recovered from the effects of the invasion of Xerxes, 
and carried to the highest perfection all those arts and sci« 
ences which they had ever cultivated with so much ardour; 
the spoib of the Persians fumiabing tlicveixi a\. o\!k^^ -m^ 

l2 
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models and splendid materials, on wliich to exercise their 
genius and industry. 

Such a multitude of independent states in close vicinity, 
were anxious to rival each other in every generous exercise 
or civil accomplishment; and the Olympic and other games, 
at which the Greeks were wont to assemhle under the sanc- 
tion of religion, afforded them opportunities for the compa- 
rison of skill and talent in the various arts and sciences, 
which could not fail to excite the Greeks to a diligent culture 
of them. Nevertheless, as the Athenians had principally 
contributed to the defeat of the Persians, to them fell the 
greatest advantages which resulted to Greece from the over- 
throw of its foes. 

' But the conquest of the Persians, the glory of the 
Athenians, proved fatal to the liberties of the inferior states 
of Greece ; for, being principals in the confederacy against 
Persia, the Athenians assumed a lofty tone towards the 
other states, and levied a tribute on them. The Lacede- 
monians, however, struggled for the mastery over the Athe- 
nians ; and protected those states which were adverse to the 
growing power of Athens, and excited them to throw off 
the Athenian yoke. Thus Greece became divided against 
itself, and, as it were, separated into the two republics of 
Athens and Lacedemon. Nevertheless, Athens still lorded 
it over the rest of Greece, with an overbearing insolence. 

The flame of discord at length burst forth, and it was 
resolved to decide by force of arms, whether the Athenians 
or Lacedemonians were to be the sovereign people. The 
two rival states, collecting all their forces, fought with 
that relentless fury which always prevails in civil conten- 
tion. But while the Grecian commonwealths were a prey 
to all the horrors of civil war, and their patriotism was 
verging towards extinction, a power was arising which 
was speedily to accomplish the conquest of all Greece. 
To the north of this country dwelt the Macedonians, a 
people partly of Grecian and partly of barbarian origin, 
who spoke the language, but were strangers to the lux- 
uries and refinements of Greece. Their form of govern- 
ment was monarchical; and Philip their king, who had 
been educated at Thebes, under the care of Epaminon- 
das, had made great proficiency in all the learning and ac- 
oomplisbments of that polisbied i^eo^\&. 1^^ ^q^ ^^ \sA.ture 
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age when he succeeded unexpectedly to the Macedonian 
throne, and the situation of a£[airs in Grreece was fully 
known to him. He was also conscious of his own military 
skOl, and of the yalor of the Macedonian soldiery. Accord- 
ingly he gave loose to his amhition, and resolved upon the 
conquest of Greece. After many severe conflicts, Philip, 
in the hattle of Chaeronea, triumphed over the last gene- 
rous e£forts of Athenian freedom, soon heheld all the 
boasted liberties of the Grecian republics prostrate at his 
feet ; but scarcely had he accomplished the great purpose 
of his ambition, dian he fell a victim to domestic treason ; 
for while he was celebrating a magnificent festival on the 
marriage of his daughter Cleopatra with the king of Epirus, 
and walking in solemn procession to the temple, he was 
stabbed by Pausanias, — some writers say at the instigation 
of Olympias, the mother of Alexander, whom he had 
divorced. 

EXSKCISBS. 

Relate vhat ooeuned to Mardonius in Oreece. 

Give some account of the battle of Salamis. 

What was the conduct of Themistocles after the battle of Salamis f 

What was the state of Athens at this period t 

What was the state of the arts and sciences in Greece? 

Mention any great men who now flourished. 

What war now took place ? 

Give a geographical description of Ancient Greece. 

Give some account of the several States of Greece. 

What country was situate north of Greece ? 

What was the condition of the inhabitants! 

Who was their king? 

Ftom whom was he descended f 

What was the political situation of Greece at this time ? 

What ambitious views did Philip form regarding Greece 

What put an end to these schemes t 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

REIGN OF ARTAXERXES. 

To maintain himself on the throne, Artaxerxes removed 
all such governors of cities and provinces from their em- 
ployment as he suspected held correspondence with either 
of the factions he had overcome ; and afterwards applied 
himself to reform the abuses which had crept into the 
state ; and by his conduct, and zeal for the public good, he 
soon acquired a great reputation, and the love of his subjects 
— the strongest support of sovereign power. 

About this time the Egyptians, to free tiveiciafctseikixwa. 
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the Persian yoke, which was now intolerable to themi 
revolted from Artaxerxes, and made Inarus prinoe of the 
Lybians their king; they also solicited the aid of the 
Athenians, who accepted the invitation with pleasure, and 
immediately set sail for Egypt, thinking this a very favorable 
opportunity to drive the Persians out of so great a kingdom. 
Artaxerxes receiving in telligence of this revolt, raised an army 
of three hundred thousand men, and resolved to march in per- 
son against the rebels ; but from this he was dissuaded by his 
friends, and devolved the command of the expedition upon 
Achmenes, one of his brothers. In the first battle in which 
the Persians encountered the Egyptians they were defeated, 
and Achmenes with a thousand of his men were slain : the rest 
of the army fled to Memphis, where they defended themselves 
against the conquerors until they were delivered by fresh 
forces sent to their aid. Inarus was now entirely defeated, as 
well as the Athenians, who ran to their fleet, which was lying 
off the island of Prosopotis, which was surrounded by two 
arms of the Nile ; and here they defended themselves for a 
year and a half. Egypt was now reunited to the empire of 
Artaxerxes, and continued so during the rest of his reign. 

Inarus, as well as many Athenians, were carried prisonen 
to Persia ; and for five years Artaxerxes refriaed to yieiLd to 
the intreaties of his mother, to put Inarus and these Athe- 
nians into her hands, in order that she might sacrifice tiiem 
to the manes of Achmenes her son ; but at length, wearied 
by her importunity, he yielded them up to her ftiry, not- 
withstanding he had taken the most solemn oaths to Inarus 
that he would protect him. 

Amestris (this was the name of the queen mother) caused 
Inarus to be crucified, and beheaded all the rest. Megabysus, 
Artaxerxes' general, was in the deepest affliction on hearing 
this, as he had also pledged himself for their safety ; and 
resolving to revenge the affiront, he fled into Syria, of which 
he was governor, and raised a revolt. Artaxerxes sent an 
army against him, commanded by Osiris ; but Megabysus 
engaged him, took him prisoner, and put his army to fl^ht. 
Other armies were despatched, but were also defeated ; and 
Artaxerxes, finding that he could not reduce him by force of 
arms, sent several persons of the highest rank to persuade him 
to return to his allegiance. They succeeded ; the king pardoned 
MegahyauSf and he returned tx> co\xtl. Oiie day^ as Uiey were 
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hunting, a lion raising himself on his hind feet was going to 
rush upon the king, when Megahysus, seeing the danger he 
was in» and fired with zeal and affection for his sovereign, 
hurled a dart at the lion, which killed him ; hut Artaxerxes, 
on pretence that he had afi&onted him in darting at the 
lion before him, commanded Megahysus' head to he struck 
off. Amytis the king's sister, and Amestris his mother, with 
the greatest difficulty prevailed upon the king to commute 
the sentence into perpetual banishment. Megabysus was 
therefore sent to Cyrta, a city on the Red Sea, and con- 
demned to end his days there ; however, five years after, 
disguising himself like a leper, he made his escape and 
returned to Susa, where, through the mediation of his wife 
and mother-in-law, he was restored to favour, and continued 
so till his death, which happened some years after in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age. He was a man of great 
abilities, and a most consummate general. His history affords 
us a striking instance of the dangerous position in which a 
subject is placed, when his sovereign is under great obliga- 
tions to him. Hence arose all the misfortunes of Megabysus. 
In the seventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes, 
A c * 457 ^^^ obtained permission to return to Jerusalem, 
' with such Jews as would follow him thither, in 
order to settle the Jewish government and religion agreeably 
to their own laws. Ezra was descended firom Saraiah, who 
was high priest of Jerusalem at the time that city was de- 
stroyed by Nebuchadonosor, and was put to death by his 
command. Ezra was a very learned and pious man, and 
was chiefly distinguished from the rest of the Jews by his 
great knowledge in the Scriptures ; it being said of him, that 
'* he was very ready in the law of Moses that was given by 
the God of Israel." He now set out (with gifts and offerings 
from the king of Babylon), accompanied by such Israelites 
as wished to return to Jerusalem. It appears, by the commis- 
sion which Artaxerxes gave him, that this prince had a high 
veneration for the God of Israel ; as, in commanding his 
officers to furnish the Jews with all things necessary for their 
worship, he adds, " Let all things be performed after the law 
of God, diligently unto the Most High God, that wrath come 
not upon the kingdom of the king and his son." This commis- 
sion, as observed before, empowered him to settle the religion 
and government of the Jews pursuant to the laws of Mq%^« \ 
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to appoint magistrates and judges to punish evil doersi 
not only by imprisoning their persons and confiscating 
their possessions, but also by banishment, and even death, 
according to the crimes they should commit Such was 
the power with which Ezra was invested, and which he 
faithfully exercised for thirteen years, when Nehemiah 
brought a new commission from the Persian court. 

Nehemiah was also a Jew of distinguished merit and 
piety, and one of the cup-bearers to king Artaxerxes. 
This was a very considerable employment in the Persian 
court, on account of the great privileges attached to it, one 
of which was the frequent intercourse with the king. Never- 
theless, his exalted station, nor the settlement of his family 
in that land of captivity, could obliterate from his mind the 
country of his fathers, nor their religion : neither his love for 
the one, nor his zeal for the other were abated. Some Jews 
who had come from Jerusalem having informed him of the sad 
state of the city, Nehemiah resolved to intercede with the 
king in its behalf, and that of his distressed countrymen. 
Accordingly, one day as he was waiting upon the king, he 
took occasion to acquaint him with the calamitous state 
of his country; and humbly intreated leave to go to 
Jerusalem, and, assisted by the Jews, to repair the temple 
and fortifications. The khig immediately acceded to his 
request, and appointed a large embassy to accompany him 
thither. During the time that Ezra had been in power, bis 
chief view was to restore religion to its ancient purity : he 
revised all the books of Scripture, and collected the incidents 
relating to the people of God in ancient times, in order to 
compose the Book^ of Chronicles : to these he added the 
history of his own times, which was finished by Nehemiah. 
While Ezra and Nehemiah were finishing their histoiy, 
Herodotus began to write. Thus we find that the latest 
authors of books of Scripture flourished about the same time 
with the first authors of Grecian history ; and when it began, 
that of God's people, computing only from Abraham, 
included fifteen centuries. Herodotus makes no mention 
of the Jews in his history, for the Greeks desired to be 
informed only of such nations as were famous for their wars, 
commerce, and grandeur ; so that, as Judea was then but 
rising from its ruins, it did not excite the attention of that 
people. 
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SXBKCI8X8. 

How did Artaxerxes ruin the fftction of Artabanus f 

What i>eople revolted against the Persians f 

Who ooDunanded the Persian force sent against the ^yptians f 

To whom did the Egyptians apply for aid against the Persians ? 

What was the result of the first battle ? 

How did Artaxerxes at length reduce the Egyptians f 

What became of the Athenians who had assisted the Egyptians f 

What distinguished Greek was taken prisoner by the Persians f 

How was he treated ? 

What was the consequence of the cruel treatment exercised towards laaniit 

How was Megabysus appeased? 

How did he oflfend the king? 

How did Artaxerxes display his ingratitude and weakness of cfaaiBcCer t 

In what condition was Jerusalem at this period ? 

Crive an account of the affairs of Greece at this ^me. 

What eminent Jews lived at this time ? 

What office did Nehemiah hold ? 

For what are we indebted to Ezra? 

What fitvours did Artaxerxes confer on the Jews ? 

Give some account of the different kingdoms of the world at this period. 

Mention anj remarkable men who flourished at this period. 



CHAPTER XXXTIL 

REIGN OF DARIUS NOTHUS. 

Artaxerxes died in the forty-ninth year of his 
A c ' 424! '®^S^» *^^ ^** succeeded by Xerxes, his only legiti- 
mate son. He left, however, many illegitimate 
children, among whom were Sogdianus and Arcites: the 
former conspired with Pharnacias, a eunuch, and killed 
Xerxes after he had reigned only forty-five days, and was 
declared king in his stead. He was scarcely on the throne, 
when he put to death Bagorazus, the most faithful of all his 
bther's ennuchs. It was he who had been appointed to super- 
intend the interment of Artaxerxes and of ^e queen (Xerxes' 
mother), who died on the same day as her royal consort. After 
depositing the two bodies in the mausoleum, where the kings 
of Persia were interred, he returned home, and found Sogdi- 
anus on the throne. Shortly afterwards he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the new king, on account of some trifling circum- 
stance relating to the obsequies of his father; and he was put 
to death. By these murders, Sogdianus became the horror 
of the army and nobility ; and he justly imagined that he 
held very uncertain possession of a throne to which he had 
forced his way by such atrocious crimes ; and suspecting that 
bis brothers entertained dangerous designs against him, he 
resolved upon their destruction. Accordingly he sent for 
OchuSy who held the government of HyicKnia^ ^\i^^\i^ ^%2& 

l3 
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the chief object of his suspicion ; but Ochus suspected him, 
and delayed coming until he had raised a strong army, which 
he openly declared he would employ, to revenge the death of 
his brother Xerxes* This brought oyer to his interest a nnm- 
ber of the nobility, who, justly dissatisfied at the cruel con- 
duct of Sogdianus, placed the tiara on Ochus' head, and 
proclaimed him king. Sogdianus used no endeayours to 
retain the throne ; and shortly after falling into the hands of 
Ochus, he caused him to be smothered in ashes, — a crael 
death, peculiar to the Persians, and only inflicted on great 
criminals. 

By the death of Sogdianus, Ochus became possessed of 
the empire, and changed his name to Darius. Arsites, bro- 
ther to Ochus, seeing in what manner Sogdianus had sup- 
planted Xerxes, and had himself been detibroned by Ochus, 
meditated to serve the latter in the same manner, and openly 
revolted against him, and was assisted by Artyphius, son 
of Megabysus. The king Darius sent Artasyras, one of his 
generals, against Artyphius ; and he, at the head of an- 
other army, marched against Arsites. Artyphius twice de- 
feated the general senr against him, but upon engaging a 
third time he was defeated, and surrendered in hopes that a 
pardon would be granted him. The king would have put 
him to death, but was diverted from it by Parysatis, his 
sister and queen. She was an intriguing, artful woman, and 
completely ruled the king on all occasions. The counsel 
she at this time gave him, was perfidious to the last degree; 
she advised Darius to exercise clemency towards Artyphius, 
in order that Arsites might be deceived into the belief that, 
as a rebellious servant had obtained mercy, he, being brother 
to Darius, would of course receive pardon, and that he 
would thus be induced to lay down his arms. She added, 
that when once he should have seized that prince, he might 
dispose of him and Artyphius as he pleased. Daiios 
followed her counsel, which proved successful : Arsites, in- 
formed of the gentle usage experienced by Artyphius, im* 
mediately surrendered. Darius was much indined to save 
his life ; but Parysatis urged that it was absolutely necessary 
that he should be put to death, in order to secure himself' 
Thus Darius was prevailed on to yield to the advice of a 
wicked woman, and Arsites was smothered in ashes with 
Artyphius. These executiotv% d\d iio\. -^xociate Darius that 
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repose he had expected, for his reign was disturbed by a 
series of commotions. 

This king reigned nineteen years, and was surnamed 
Nothus, to distinguish him from others of the former name. 
Abont this time the Peloponnesian war terminated. 

Exsmcisss. 

la what year did Artaxerzes die? 

Who succeeded him on the throne? 

What hefel him ? 

Row did Si^dianns incuf the hatred of the people? 

Who eonspired against him? 

What punishment was peculiar to the Persians ? 

Who was proclaimed king ? 

To what did Ochus change his name? 

Who now aimed at the throne ? 

Who conspired against Darius? 

Td whom was Darius mairied? 

What was her character? 

What stratagem did she prevail on Darius to use towards Arsites ? 

How was Darius surnamed? 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

ARTAXERXES MNEMON SUCCEEDS TO THE THRONE OF 

PERSIA. 

Darius left many children, and among others 

A c ' ^405 -^^s^c®® *^^ Cyrus. He bequeathed his crown 
'to the former, who on the des^ of his father as- 
sumed the name of Artaxerxes, to which the Ghreeks added 
the surname of Mnemon, from his prodigious memory. 

Soon after Darius's death, the new king set out from his 
capital for the city of Passai^gada, to be crowned, according 
to custom, by the priests of Persia. There was in that 
city a temple of the goddess who presided over war, in 
which the coronation of their kings was solemnized, which 
was attended ¥dth very singular ceremonies. The prince 
at his consecration took off his robe, and put on that worn 
by the ancient Cyrus before he came to the throne, which 
was preserved in that place with great veneration. After 
that he ate a dry fig, and some leaves of the turpentine 
tree, and drank a draught composed of milk and vinegar. 
It4s probable this might signify, that the sweets of sovereign 
power are mingled with care and disquiet. The putting on 
the robe of Cyrus might be intended to remind him that he 
ought to emulate the exalted virtues of that piince. 
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C3mi8, the brother of Darius, who from childhood had 
been taught by his mother to believe that he would be 
appointed to succeed his father, finding his hopes frustrated, 
yet resolved to attempt to wrest the sceptre from the hands 
of his brother by assassinating him in presence of the whole 
court, just when Artaxerxes was about to put on the robe 
of Cyrus. Artaxerxes was apprised of this design by the 
priest who had educated his brother, and to whom he 
imparted it. Cyrus was seized, and condemned to die; 
when his mother Parysatis, almost distracted, flew to the 
place, clasped him in her arms, tied herself to him with 
the tresses of her hair, fastened her neck to his, — and by 
her shrieks, and tears, and prayers, prevailed so far as to 
obtain his pardon, and that he should be sent back to his 
government of the maritime provinces. He carried thither 
with him the same ambition, animated besides with re- 
sentment for the disgrace he had received ; and resolving to 
dethrone his brother, he employed Clearchus, a Lacedemonian 
general, to raise a body of Grecian troops, under pretence 
of carrying war into Thrace. The troops knew neither 
the occasion of the war, nor into what countries they were 
going ; Cyrus having only announced that he should march 
against the Pisidians, who had infested his provinces by 
their incursions. 

Tissaphemes, commander of the forces of Artaxerxes, 
judging that all these preparations were too great for so 
small an enterprise as against Pisidia, imme^tely gave 
intelligence to the king. The news greatly distressed him, 
as well as his courtiers ; and Parysatis, the mother df 
Artaxerxes and Cyrus, was looked upon as the principal 
cause of the war ; and all persons in her service were sos- 
pected of holding intelligence with Cyrus. Statira, the 
reigning queen, reproached her incessantly in the most 
violent terms. *' Where is now," said she to her, " that 
faith you have so often engaged for your son's behaviour! 
Where those ardent prayers you employed to preserve from 
death that conspirator against his king and brother ? It if 
your unhappy fondness that has kindled this war, and 
plunged us into an abyss of misfortune. The antipathy 
of the two queens daily increased, and the consequences 
were very melancholy, as wiU be seen in the sequel. 
Cyrus, having mustered a large army, set out towards 
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Asia; but on reaching Tarsus, the troops refused to proceed, 
rightly imagining that they were intended against the king ; 
and at once declared that they had not entered the service 
upon that condition. 

EXEKCISES. 

What dispute arose on the death of Darius ? 

How was it decided! 

How did Cyrus act on the day of Artaxerxes' coronation? 

What were the consequences ? 

How did he requite his brother's generosity ? 

Who enlisted in his service f 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

CONTINUATION OF THE REIGN OF ARTAXERXES MNEMON. 

Clearchus, who commanded the troops of Cyrus, had 
occasion for all his address and ability to stifle this eom- 
motion. At first he made use of authority and force, but with 
very ill success, and desisted therefore from opposing their 
sentiments, and even affected to enter into their views, and 
to support them with his approbation and credit. He declared 
that he would not separate himself from them, and advised 
them to depute persons to the prince, to learn from his own 
mouth against whom they were to be led, that they might 
voluntarily follow him if they approved his measures; if 
not, that Uiey might demand permission to withdraw. By 
this artful evasion he appeased the tumult and made them 
easy, and they chose him and some other officers for their 
deputies to Cyrus. That prince was already apprised by 
Clearchus of all that had taken place, and accordingly told 
the deputies that he was going to attack Abrocomas his 
enemy, at twelve days' march Irom thence, upon the Eu- 
phrates. When this answer was repeated to Uiem, though 
they plainly saw against whom they were going, they re- 
solved to proceed, and only demanded an augmentation of 
their pay. Cyrus acceded to this, and instead of one darie 
a month, promised to give them one and a half. As Cyrus 
advanced, he was informed from all parts that the king did 
not wish to come directly to a battle, but intended remain- 
ing in the remote parts of Persia till all his forces were 
assembled ; and that to arrest the progress of his enemies, 
he had ordered an entrenchment to be thrown up in the plains 
of Babylon, with a ditch of five fathoms bioad «JGLd iVo^^ 
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deep; extending twelve leagues, firom the Euphrates to 
the wall of Media. Between the Euphrates and the ditch, 
a way had heen left, twenty feet hroad, (which the king 
neglected to protect) and by this Cyrus passed with his 
whole army. 

Artaxerxes was now compelled to advance in order to 
prevent the progress of Cyrus, whose army consisted of 
thirteen thousand Greeks, a hundred thousand barbarians, 
and twenty chariots armed with scythes. The forces of 
Artaxerxes amounted to twelve hundred thousand, com- 
manded by four generals, Tissaphemes, Arbaces, Gobryas, 
and Abrocomas* Cyrus imagined that as the enemy had 
not defended the pass, there would be no battle« so 
that the army the next day marched with great n^li- 
gence. But on the third day a horseman came at full 
speed to inform him that the enemy approached in order 
of battle. Upon this great confusion ensued, from the 
apprehension that there would not be time to draw up the 
army. Cyrus, leaping from his chariot, put on his arms 
immediately, and mounting a horse, with a javelin in his 
hand, he gave orders to his troops to fall into their ranks, 
which was executed with so much expedition that the men 
had not time to refresh themselves. 

They were now in the plains of Cunaxa, about 
a' c* 400 ^^^^^7'^^^ leagues from Babylon. The enemy 
' soon made their appearance ; Tissaphemes com* 
manding the left wing, which consisted of cavalry ; the king 
himself posted in the centre, surrounded by heavy-armed 
foot soldiers ; but though in this situation, he was beyond 
the left wing of Cyrus's army, so much did the front of his 
own exceed that of the enemy in extent. The right wing of 
the army was composed of infantry and horse troops. Ar- 
taxerxes moved on without noise and confusion, which very 
much surprised the Greeks, as Cjrrus had led them to expect 
nothing but hurry and tumult from this vast multitude. The 
armies were now about five hundred paces from each other, 
when the Greeks began to sing the hymn of battle. Then 
advancing hastily upon the Persians, they set up great cries, 
and striking their shields with their darts in order to frighten 
the enemy's horse, and then moving all together, they sprang 
forward upon the barbarians, who did not wait for their 
charge, but took to their lieeVa aTi^?Le^»«x.<i«\j\.T\3W!wjherne8, 
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who maintained his ground with a small part of his troops. 
Cyrus saw with pleasure the enemy routed by the Greeks, 
and was proclaimed king by those around him, but he did 
not give himself up to a vain joy, nor as yet consider him- 
self victor. He perceived that Artaxerxes was wheeling 
his right wing to attack him in flank, and marched directly 
against him with six hundred horse. He killed Artagerses, 
who commanded the king's guards, with his own hand, and 
put the whole body to flight. Discovering his brother, Cyrus 
cried out, while his eyes sparkled with rage, *< I see him ! ** 
and spurred his horse towards him, followed only by his 
principal officers, for his troops had quitted their ranks to 
pursue the runaways, which was a great fault. The battle 
new became in some measure a single combat between the 
two brothers, who, transported with rage, like Eteocles and 
Pol3mices, endeavored each to thrust his sword into the 
other's heart, and to assure himself of the throne by the 
death of his rival. 

Cyrus killed Artaxerxes' horse, which fell with him to 
the ground, but he soon remounted another, when Cyrus 
attacked him again, wounded him twice, and was aiming at 
him a third time in hopes that it would be his last. The 
king, like a lion wounded by the hunters, was only the more 
furious from the smart ; and rushing forward impetuously, 
drove his horse against Cyrus, who running headlong and 
without regard to his person, threw himself amidst a shower 
of darts, and received a wound from the king's javelin ; at 
that instant many others thrust at him, and Cyrus fell dead, 
some say by the wound inflicted by the king. The greatest 
persons of the prince's army resolved not to outlive a master 
whom they tenderly loved, and were all, unresisting, killed 
around his body. This proves that Cyrus knew how to choose 
his friends, and that he was indeed beloved by them. The 
Greeks on their side, and Artaxerxes on his, not knowing 
what had passed elsewhere, each party believed that they 
had gained the victory ; the first, because they had put the 
enemy to flight, and the king, because he had killed his 
brother, beaten the troops, and plundered their camp. The 
next day, the Ghreeks learning that Cyrus was dead, sent 
deputies to Ariseus, the general of the barbarians, to ofler 
him the crown in the room of Cyrus, but that noblemaxL 
replied there were many Persians mote noW^ ^^w\i\\fia.^% 
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who would not suffer him upon the throne, and that it was 
his intention the following day to return to Ionia. The 
Grecian army remained three days stationary, when Tissa- 
phemes arrived from the king with several Persian officers. 
After saluting the generals, he told them by his interpreter, 
that being a neighbour of the Greeks, and seeing them in a 
situation from which it would be difficult to extricate them- 
selves, he had used his good offices with the king to obtain 
permission to reconduct them to their own country ; that 
the king had not positively declared his intentions, but had 
commanded him to inquire for what cause they had taken 
up arms against him ; and advised them to return his sove- 
reign such an answer as would induce him to do them 
service. '* We call the gods to witness, replied Clearchus, 
that we did not enlist ourselves to make war against the 
king ; for Cyrus concealing his true motives under diffisrent 
pretexts, brought us almost hither without explaining him- 
self, the better to surprise you; and when we saw him 
surrounded with dangers, we thought it infamous to abandon 
him after the favors he had lavished on us. But as he is 
dead we are released from our engagement, and neither 
desire to contest the crown with Artaxerzes, nor to ravage 
his country, provided he does not oppose our return ; but 
if we are attacked, we shall, by the assistance of the gods, 
make a good defence^ and will not be ungrateful to those 
who do us service." Tissaphemes replied that he would 
let the king know what they said, and return with his 
answer. After three days he arrived, and told the Greeks 
that with much entreaty he had obtained the king's pardon 
for them, and that they might return to their own country 
without molestation; he also added, that after he had 
arranged his affairs he would return in order to go back 
with them into his government, for Artaxerxes had made 
him governor of all those provinces which had belonged to 
Cyrus. The Grreeks waited for him above twenty days, 
but finding that he failed in his promise, Clearchus sent 
remonstrances to him, which only produced other and 
stronger assurances of fidelity. Tissaphemes at length 
joined them, and proposed an interview with Clearchus and 
some great officers, to which he assented, and repaired with 
four other generals to the enemy's camp, attended by a very 
small retinue. No sooiieT Yiskd \\ie^ eiiXftx^^ ^^ Njq:ql\ qC 
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Tissaphernes, than upon a signal given by himself they 
were all slain. 

The horror and indignation of the Greeks on learning 
the treachery of Tissaphernes towards their officers was 
extreme, and finding it impossible to repose in the faith of 
the barbarians, they thought only of fighting their way back 
to their own country. Accordingly they immediately held 
a council, when Xenophon, a young Athenian of great 
ability, represented to them that not a moment was to be 
lost, and diat upon boldness and resolution depended their 
escaping from the perfidious Persians. They were several 
hundred leagues from Greece, surrounded with great rivers 
and hostile nations, and without provisions. Appalling as 
was their situation, Xenophon, by his example, endeavored 
to animate the troops, who had almost sunk into despair. 
*' Fellow soldiers,'* said he, ** the loss of so many brave men 
by vile treachery is very deplorable, but we must not sink 
under our misfortunes ; if we cannot conquer, at least let us 
perish gloriously; let us call to mind the battles of Plataea, 
Thermopylse, and Salamis, in which our brave fathers de- 
feated innumerable armies of Persians, and thus rendered 
the name alone of Greeks terrible. The gods, the avengers 
of perjury, will fight for us ; for the rest, fellow soldiers, as 
we have no refuge but in victory, which must be our hope, 
and will make us ample amends for whatever it costs to 
attain it, I should think it advisable, in order that our 
retreat may be less difficult and more expeditious, to rid 
ourselves of all useless baggage, and to retain only what 
IS absolutely necessary for our march." All the soldiers 
immediately raised their hands as a signal of approba- 
tion, and without loss of time set fire to their superfluous 
equipage. They then commenced their march, and pro- 
ceeded with indefatigable resolution, having daily skir- 
mishes with the enemy. Arriving at the river Tigris, as 
its depth would not allow them to pass without boats, 
they were obliged to go through the mountainous country, 
eastward of Mesopotamia. Having reached a high moun- 
tain on the borders of Colchis, i^r a march of fifteen 
days, they descried the sea. The first who perceived it 
immediately set up a shout of joy, in which he was rap- 
turously joined by his fellow soldiers. Xenophon, imagining 
that the van*gi2ard was attacked, haateixed lo \\a va^^^* 
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As he approached, the cry of " The sea ! the sea!" was 
distinctly heard ; alarm was changed into joy and gaiety ; 
the soldiers and commanders rushed into each other's arms, 
and without any order, raised an immense pile of stones 
upon the spot, which they crowned with hroken bucklers 
and spoils taken from the enemy. Thence they marched 
to Trebisond, a Greek colony, where they encamped, and 
after acquitting themselves of the vows they had sworn to 
the gods, they hastened to Sindpe, whence they embarked for 
Grreece, in which country they arrived safely, having tra- 
versed a space of eleven hundred leagues in the course of 
fifteen months. This Retreat of the Ten Thousand never 
had a parallel ; indeed, no enterprise could be formed with 
gtleater valor and bravery, none conducted with greater pru- 
dence, nor executed with more success. Ten thousand men, 
nearly six hundred leagues from their own country, pursued 
by a victorious army, with Artaxerxes at their head, making 
a safe retreat through a desert region, exposed to famine 
and innumerable other hardships, seems almost incredible. 
Antony, long after, when pursued by the Parthians almost 
in the same country, finding himself in similar danger, 
cried out in admiration of their invincible valor, "Oh! the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand." 

EXEBCIBBS. — 

B7 what stratagem did Cyrus raise an army in Greece? 

Who commanded the Greeks ? 

Where did the armies of Artaxerxes and Cyrus meet and engage t 

Give some account of the battle. 

Who was Tissaphemes ? 

Relate his treachery towards the Greeks. 

What young Greek now distinguished himself by rescuing hit coaatiyaea 

from their perilous situation ? 
What affecting scene took place at Colchis ? 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

REIGN OF ARTAXERXES MNEHON CONCLUDBD. 

After the battle of Cunaxa, and retreat of the Greeks, 
Artaxerxes returned to his palace, exulting in the thought 
that he had killed his brother, and made it criminal for any 
one to divide the honor with him ; nevertheless, a Carian 
soldier continually declared that none other than himself 
had killed Cyrus ; and that the king did him great injustice 
in depriving him of the glQry which was hu due. The 
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king, informed of this, conceived a jealousy equally base 
and cruel, and caused him to be delivered to Parysatis, who 
had sworn the destruction of all those who had any share 
in the death of her son. Animated by barbarous revenge, 
she commanded the executioner to take the unfortunate 
man, and make him suffer the most exquisite tortures 
during ten days ; after which his eyes were torn out, and 
melt^ brass poured into his ears, till he expired in that 
cruel misery. Mithridates also, another soldier, having, in 
a state of intoxication, declared that it was he who gave 
C3nii8 his mortal wound, was condemned to suffer a most 
cruel death. 

There remained yet fully to satiate her vengeance the 
punishment of the king's eunuch, Mesabates, who by his 
master's order had cut off Cyrus' head and hand. But as 
he was exemplary in his conduct, Parysatis could not 
impeach him, and accordingly she resolved to effect his 
death by stratagem. She was a woman of great address, 
had abundance of wit, and excelled in playing at a certain 
game of chance. After the war she had been reconciled to 
the king, played often with him, was of all his parties of 
pleasure, and far from contradicting him, humored his every 
whim, and blushed not at gratifying his passions. But she 
took special care not to lose sight of him, and to leave him 
as little alone with Statira as possible, desiring to gain an 
absolute ascendency over her son. 

One day, seeing the king quite unemployed, and wishing 
for diversion, she proposed playing with him at the game 
before alluded to. The king readily consented, and she 
suffered him to win a large sum from her, which she at 
once paid down ; but affecting regret for her loss, she 
pressed him to begin again, and to play with her for an 
eunuch. The king, suspecting nothing, complied, and they 
agreed to except five of the favorite eunuchs on each side, 
that the winner should have the choice out of the rest, and 
the loser be bound to deliver him. Having made these 
conditions they sat down to play, when the queen was all 
attention to the game, and very soon rose the winner, and 
demanded Mesabates, who was not one of the excepted 
eunuchs. As soon as she had possession of him, before the 
king could have the least suspicion of the revenge she 
meditated, she delivered him over to the executioners^ «XLd. 
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commanded tbem to flay him alive, and to lay him after- 
wards upon three cross bars, which was accordingly executed. 
When the king heard this he was exceedingly sorry, and 
violently angry with his mother ; but without giving herself 
any Airther trouble about it, she said with a smile, ** Really 
you are a great loser, and must be highly in the right to be 
in such distress about a wretch of an eunuch, when I who 
lost a thousand good darics, and paid them down vpon the 
spot, do not complain, and am satisfied." 

All these barbarities seem to have been only essays and 
preparatives for a greater crime which Parysatis meditated. 
She entertained a violent hatred for the queen Statira, an 
avowal of which had escaped her upon many oecasioiu. 
She perceived plainly that her credit with the king her son, 
proceeded only from the consideration in which he held her 
as his mother, whereas that for Statira was founded in love 
and confidence, and she resolved to rid herself of so for- 
midable a rival. To attain her purpose she feigned a 
reconciliation with her daughter-in-law, and treated her 
with every external mark of friendship and confidenee. 
In short, the two queens now lived on good terms with each 
other, and ate at each other's tables. But as both of them 
were aware of the treachery which exists in kings' courts, 
and as they still entertained fears, they kept upon their 
guard, and never partook but of the same dishes. It 
appears incredible that such vigilance could have been 
deceived. Nevertheless such was the case; Parysatis one 
day, when her daughter-in-law was at table with her, took 
an extremely exquisite bird, that had been served up, cot 
it in two parts, gave one half to Statira, and ate the other 
herself. Statira soon after was seized with severe pains, 
and having quitted the table, died in the most horrible 
convulsions, not without inspiring the king with the most 
violent suspicions of his mother as the cause of her death. 

Artaxerxes made the strictest inquiry into the crime. 
All his mother's domestics were put to the torture, when 
Gygis, one of her women, confessed the whole. Parysatu 
had caused her to have one side of a knife rubbed with 
poison, so that having cut the bird in two she put the sound 
part into her own mouth directly, and gave to Statira that 
which was poisoned. Gygis was put to death after the man- 
lier in which the Persians punished those who administered 
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poison. Her head being laid upon a broad stone, was 
beaten upon with another till it was crushed to pieces. As 
for Parysatis, the king contented himself with confining her 
to Babylon, and told her that he would never set foot in that 
city whilst she was there. 

The latter part of Artaxerxes' reign abounded with revo- 
lutions in his foreign provinces, and factions in the court ; 
the latter arising from the difficulty of settling the succes- 
sion to the crown. To put a stop to these Artaxerxes 
declared Darius his eldest son his successor, and t6 remove 
all cause of disputing that prince's right after his death he 
permitted him to assume henceforth the title of king, and to 
wear the royal tiara. But the young prince was desirous of 
something more real, and he formed a conspiracy against 
his £Either'8 life, in which he engaged fifty of his brothers. 
The conspirators daily increased in numbers, and the day 
was fixed for the execution, when an eunuch, fully informed 
of the whole plot, discovered it to the king. Without 
discrediting it, Artaxerxes resolved to be fully satisfied of 
its truth by unquestionable proof, and for this assured 
himself of it with his own eyes by allowing the conspirators 
to enter his apartment, who were then seized, and with 
Darins their leader, were all put to death, as they deserved. 

After the death of Darius the cabals were resumed by the 
king's sons, two of whom were put to death by the con- 
spiracies of Ochus his youngest son. The loss of his 
children by these wicked and unnatural conspiracies so 
deeply affected the king that he sunk under his affliction, 
after a reign of forty- three years, b. c. 355. 

Daring the reign of Artaxerxes, Sparta obtained the 
ascendency among the Grecian states, and Lysander the 
Spartan general having conquered the Athenians, appointed 
thirty tyrants to govern Athens ; but their power was only 
of short duration, for Thrasybulus (in the same year that 
the Grreeks achieved their wonderful retreat after the battle 
of Cunaxa), by the assistance of his countrymen, expelled 
the thirty tyrants, and restored the republican government. 

Artaxerxes having conquered many of the Grecian states 
in Asia Minor, imposed upon the Greeks a treaty of peace 
called the Peace of Antalcides, so named from the Spartan 
who negotiated with Artaxerxes. By this treaty it was 
stipulated that the people of Greece s\iO\)l^ \\n^ Vcl Nx^^- 
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quillity with each other, and in short that a lasting union 
should subsist among them. It was during the reign of 
Artaxerxes that the celebrated Socrates suffered death. 

Exercises.— 

How did Artaxerxes conduct himself after the death of Cyrus ? 

How did Paryaatis satiate her revenge upon the murderers of Cyras f 

Relate an instance of the weakness and barbarity of the king. 

To whom was Artaxerxes married? 

On what terms did Parysatis and Statira live ? 

What caused the death of Statira ? 

What conspiracies occurred at the close of Artaxerxes' reign ? 

Give some account of Greece at this time. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

DISASTROUS OCCURRENCES IN PERSIA AFTER THE DEATH 

OF ARTAXERXES. 

After the death of Artaxerxes Mnemon, Ochus, 

^'c '^859 ^^®^°g ^** ^® ^^^ ™*^® himself the horror of 
the people by the murder of his two brothers, and 
fearing that their aversion might be the cause of his exclusion 
from Qie throne, resolved if possible to conceal the king's 
death ; and having bribed the eunuchs and others about ^ 
king's person to secrecy, he took upon himself the admini- 
stration of affairs, sealing decrees in the name of Artaxerxes 
as if he had been still alive ; and by one of these decrees he 
caused himself to be proclaimed king throughout the em- 
pire, by the order of Artaxerxes. Having governed in this 
manner about ten months, and believing himself sufficiently 
established, he at length declared the death of his father, 
and ascended the throne. He was the most cruel king of 
his race, as his actions soon evinced. In a very short time 
the palace and whole empire were filled with his murders. 
To remove from his ministers all means of settling any other 
of the royal family on the throne, and to rid himself at once 
of trouble, Ochus ordered all the princes and princesses of 
the blood royal (for of these Artaxerxes had left an immense 
number) to be put to death. He caused his sister Ocha, 
whose daughter he had married, to be buried alive, and 
having shut up his uncle, with a hundred of his sons and 
grandsons, in a court of the palace, he ordered them all to 
be shot to death with arrows, because they were much 
beloved by the Persians for their probity and valor. 
He treated with the sameA^ttcV^mt^ ^\k^«&^hQ excited 
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his uneasiness throughout the empire. The cruelties per- 
petrated by Ochus did not, however, relieve him from ene- 
mies. Artabasus, governor of one of the Asiatic provinces, 
engaged Chares, an Athenian, who commanded a fleet and 
body of troops in those parts, to assist him, and with bis 
aid defeated an army of seventy thousand men, sent by the 
king to reduce him. Artabasus, to reward so great a ser- 
vice, made Chares a present of money to defray the whole 
expenses of his armament. The king of Persia resented 
exceedingly this conduct of the Athenians in regard to him, 
and threatened to join their enemies with a numerous army, 
which threat obliged them to recall Chares. Artabasus 
being abandoned by them, had recourse to the Thebans, of 
whom he obtained five thousand men, with Pamenes to 
command them. This reinforcement enabled him to gain 
two signal victories over the king's troops, but at length he 
was defeated, and obliged to take refuge with Philip, king 
of Macedon. 

Ochus being delivered from so dangerou% an enemy, 
turned all his thoughts to Egypt, which had revolted, and 
was aiming after independence. Whilst he was making 
preparations for this important expedition, he received ad* 
vice of the revolt of Phenicia. That country, oppressed by 
the Persian yoke, resolved to throw off its allegiance, and 
made a league with Nectanebis, king of Egypt, against 
whom Persia was marching its armies. As there was no 
other passage for that invasion but through Phenicia, this 
revolt was very seasonable for Nectanebis, who sent Mentor, 
a Bhodian, to support the rebels, with four thousand Greek 
troops whom he had enlisted in his service, intending by 
this means to make Phenicia his barrier, and to stop the 
Persians there. The Phenicians, thus reinforced, beat the 
governors of Syria and Cilicia, who had been sent against 
Uiem, and drove the Persians out of Phenicia. The success 
which attended the Phenicians, caused the inhabitants of 
other countries subject to Persia to revolt, and made 
Ochus tremble for the safety of his throne ; and he accor- 
dingly made vigorous preparations to march against all the 
revolted nations, and after levying immense armies, he set 
out himself at their head, resolved to conquer or perish in 
the attempt. In these expeditions he was entirely success- 
ful ; and having reduced all the revolted na\ioTvi^)^i<^x^\xnTi^^ 
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to Persia elated with his victories, hoping to spend the 
remainder of his life in luxurious ease ; and to effect this be 
left the care of affairs to his ministers, one of whom was an 
eunuch named Bagoas, hy hirth an Egyptian, who regretted 
his country, and sighed over its present melancholy con- 
dition. 

After Ochus had reduced Egypt, Bagoas heing a favorite 
eunuch and prime minister, flattered himself that he should 
he able to obtain many privileges for it, both civil and reli- 
gious. But he was unable to restrain the brutality of the 
prince, who, not contented with having dismantled the cities, 
took away all the archives of the kingdom, which had been 
carefully laid up in the temples, and in derision of the 
Egyptian worship, he caused their god Apis to be killed 
(that is, the sacred bull they adored under that name) and 
to be sacrificed. It is supposed that the last action was 
the real occasion of the death of Ochus. After poisoning 
the king, the revenge of Bagoas was not appeased; he 
caused another body to be interred instead of th« king*8, 
and forasmuch as Ochus had made the officers of his house- 
hold eat the flesh of the god Apis, Bagoas caused his body 
to be cut in pieces and given to cats, and of his bones he 
caused handles for knives and swords to be made ; these 
having been the instruments of his cruelty. 

After the death of Ochus, Bagoas, who assumed supreme 
power, placed Arses, the youngest son of the late king, upon 
the throne, and put all the rest to death, to secure to him- 
self without a rival the power which he had usurped ; thus 
while Arses possessed the title, Bagoas alone enjoyed 
sovereign power. But perceiving that the prince be^m to 
discover his wickedness, and took measures to punish it, he 
prevented him by causing his assassination, and then de- 
stroyed his whole family. The throne being again vacant, 
Bagoas raised Darius to the dignity of king : he was the 
third so named who reigned in Persia. His real name was 
Codomanus. 

The unwise policy of the kings of Persia is here fully 
proved, who to ease themselves of the weight of public 
business, abandoned their whole authority to an eunuch. 
A prince like Ochus, who had made the greatest crimes his 
steps for ascending the throne, and had supported himself 
in it by the same measures, deserved such a minister as 
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Bagoas, who Tied with his master in perfidy and cruelty, 
and whom Ochus had rendered formidahle eyen to himself, 
by investing him with unlimited power. 

At the conclusion of the preceding chapter, it was men- 
tioned that the states of Grreece were suffering much from 
internal commotions, and that after expelling the tyrant who 
had been plaeed over them by the Spartans, Athens was 
•again free. 

During the reign of Ochus, Philip, king of Macedon, ter- 
minated the sacred war by taking all the cities of the 
Phocians, and from that time imagined himself the arbiter of 
Greece ; and while some of the republics solicited his friend- 
ship to aid them in their designs against each other, there were 
some which entreated his interference in their domestic quar- 
rels, and were willing at once to resign their liberty, so that 
they might be delivered from anarchy . It was at this time that 
Demosthenes endeavored to rouse the Athenians to a vigo- 
rous opposition of the crafty Philip, whose aim was evidently 
to subject the whole of Greece. The Athenians listened to 
their orator, and determined to maintain their freedom, or 
perish in the struggle. In this glorious cause they were 
assisted by the Thebans, and also formed a league with the 
islands of Rhodes, Cos, and Chios, and even solicited the 
idd of Persia. 

Having mustered their troops, they found that their army 
amounted to nearly thirty thousand foot, and two thousand 
horse. The Macedonian army was very little superior. 
Philip resolved to bring the contest to an issue, and accord- 
ingly drew up his army in the plains of Chaeronea, where 
that battle was fought which put an end to the liberty of 
Greece. This decisive engagement took place b. c. 338. 

Exmcisxs.— 

Who awended the throne on the death of Artaxerxes ? 

By what stratagem ? 

€n what cmelties was he guilty, in order to establish himself on the throne f 

What governor endeavored to dethrone him? 
[• What country now revolted ? 

What people took advantage of this revolt, to assert their independence ? 

What caused the death of Ochus ? 

Who was ^;)pointed king ! 

Who usurped the sovereign power f 

What caused Bagoaa to put Arses to death ! 

Who now did he raise to the throne? 

What happened in Greece about this time ? 

What celebrated orator flourished f 

Give some account of Macedonia and its kings. 

IMd the Greeks make any attempt to resist the power of the Macedonians ? , 

Give an account of the battle of Chseronea. 

X 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



REION OF DARIUS CODOMANUS. 

The battle of Chseronea may be said to have 
^•^* ^537' enslaved Greece. Macedon, with no more than 
' thirty thousand soldiers, had achieved what Persia 
with millions of men had attempted unsuccessfully at 
Plataea» Salamis, and at Marathon. By this event Philip 
obtained the object he long had in view, which was to be 
appointed in the assembly of the Ghreeks their generalissimo 
against the Persians, and he immediately made prepara- 
tions to invade that mighty empire ; nominating as leaders 
of part of his forces, Attains and Parmenio, two of his cap- 
tains, on whose wisdom and valor he ehiefly relied, and 
caused them to set out for Asia Minor. 

But while every thing without augured glory and happi- 
ness to Philip, his domestic peace was interrupted. His 
wife Olympias, by her jealous, choleric, and vin<tictive t^n- 
per, perpetually caused dissension, and made Philip almost 
out of love with life. At length, wearied by her continual 
ill temper and complaints, he divorced her, and then married 
Cleopatra, (niece to Attains,) a lady of exquisite beauty. 

Alexander was highly incensed against his £ftther ht 
his treatment towards Olympias his mother, and his anger 
was increased by the indignities he experienced at the nup- 
tial banquet from Attains, the uncle of the young queen; 
and he immediately quitted the feast, and taldng Ms mother 
with him, he conducted her to Epirus, and himself went 
over to the Illyrians. 

In the mean time Demaratus of Corinth, who was engaged 
to Philip by the ties of friendship and hospitality, and was 
on very familiar terms with him, arrived at his court* After 
the usual civilities, Philip asked him if the Ghreeks were in 
amity? '* It indeed becomes you. Sir," replied Demaratus, 
"to be concerned about Greece, who have filled yomr own 
house with feuds and dissensions." The prince was sensibly 
affected by this reproach, came to himself, acknowledged his 
error, and sent Demaratus to Alexander to persuade him to 
return home. 
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Shortly after this be gave his daughter Cleopatra in mar- 
riage to Alexander, king of Epinis, and brother to his 
former queen Olympias. These nuptials were celebrated 
with great magnificence, and Philip had invited the most 
considerable persons of Grreece to be present, and heaped 
upon them favors and honors to express his gratitude for 
being elected generalissimo of the Gbreeks. The day after 
the nuptials games were solemnized, and as these formed a 
part of their religious worship, there were carried in pro- 
cession to the theatre, statues of the gods, carved with 
inimitable art. The hour for Philip's leaving the palace 
arrived, and he went forth arrayed in a white robe, with an 
air of majesty, amidst the acclamations of the multitude. 
His guards marched before and behind him, leaving by his 
order a considerable space between themselves and him, to 
give the spectators a better opportunity of 8urve3ring him, 
and also to show that he reposed in the affection of the 
Ghreeks, and considered it his best safeguard. But all the 
festivity and pomp of these nuptials ended in the murder of 
Philip, and it was his refusal to do an act of justice that 
oecasioned his death. Some time previous, Attains, when 
inflamed with wine at an entertainment, had insulted in the 
most outrageous manner, Pausanias, a young Macedonian 
nobleman. The latter had long endeavored to revenge the 
cruel afiront, and was perpetually imploring the king to do 
bim justice ; but Philip, unwilling to punish the uncle of 
bis beautiful queen, would not listen to Pausanias, but to 
console him in some measure, and to express his high regard 
for bim, he made him one of his life-guard. This, however, 
did not satisfy the young Macedonian, whose anger now 
became furious, and he resolved to revenge himself by the 
murder of the king. Seeing Philip alone in the great space 
left around him by his guard, he advanced, and stabbing 
bim with a dagger, laid him dead at his feet. Thus died 
Philip, at forty-sev^n years of age, having reigned twenty- 
four. Pausanias was torn to pieces upon the spot. 

Alexander succeeded his father Philip on the throne of 
Macedonia in the twentieth year of his age, and to his 
military talents, he added asoul truly noble and of boundless 
ambition. Under the instruction of the philosopher Ari- 
stotle he had acquired a love of learning and science, and 
above all of politics. On the death of Philip^ the Qc^^k% 

k2 
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expressed unbounded joy, flattering themselves that Ghreece 
could never be in serious hazard from the abilities of a meie 
boy ; but their surprise was great when they saw the Mace- 
donian pour down with an army upon Boeotia, and present 
himself at the gates of Thebes. The inhabitants having 
heard a false report of his death, had killed the commanders 
of the Macedonian garrison, and expelled the troops, and 
were now it may readily be supposed in great alarm. Alex- 
ander offered them pardon on condition that they delivered 
up the principal offenders, but this they refused, where- 
fore he took the city by storm, and destroyed it, with the 
exception of Pindar's house, which he spared from respect 
to his memory. This act of severity alarmed all Greece, 
and the Athenians were among the first to show their servile 
spirit ; for having given refuge to some of the inhabitants of 
Thebes who had fled thither, they sent an embassy to 
Alexander, entreating his pardon, and soliciting his aUiance. 
That prince, however, with the utmost scorn, rejected their 
offers, and despised tiieir meanness, and demanded at the 
same time that they would deliver up to him Demosthenes, 
Lycurgus, and other demagogues, whose seditious harangues 
had caused the Athenians to resist all his measures. Not 
wishing, however, to push matters too far, he compromised 
the affair, upon the Athenians promising to make strict 
inquiry into the cause of offence, and to inflict punishment 
upon the aggressors. The other states of Greece, after the 
submission of Athens, entered into a friendly alliance with 
Alexander, and he, anxious to prosecute the designs he had 
formed, summoned a council of the Grecian states, in whichhe 
declared, that their common interests demanded the conquest 
of Persia, and solicited their aid. The Greeks heard bis 
address with delight, and already anticipating the glory of 
fighting under such a leader, they hailed him generalissimo 
of the united armies of Grreece. Alexander's hopes of 
conquest did not arise from the strength of the force he led 
against Persia, but from the weakness of the empire he was 
about to invade. The great extent of the Persian empire, 
the inefficient system of government, and the tyranny of the 
satraps, had rendered the people quite indifferent to any 
change that might take place, and, in short, none but a 
despotic sovereign, of vigorous mind, could have been 
/capable of governing or improving the people. Such, 
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however, was not Darius Codomanus ; he was gentle and 
humane, and might have swayed a pacific sceptre over a 
nation governed by good laws, but he was wholly unqualified 
to fill the throne of Persia, or to be the opponent of Alex- 
ander. This prince, who, in all his undertakings, was 
persuaded he should succeed, set out for Persia in the begin- 
ning of spring, with an army of only thirty-five thousand 
men, and provisions for but one noonth. Previous to en- 
gaging in the expedition against Persia, Alexander settled 
the affairs of Macedon, leaving Antipater to act as viceroy, 
with an army at his command of twelve thousand foot, and 
about the same amount of cavalry. Darius, on hearing of 
the advance of Alexander, immediately despatched an army 
of a hundred thousand in&ntry, and ten thousand cavalry, 
to crush at once such a petty force, and to humble the 
pride of this inconsiderate young man. They halted on the 
banks of the Granicus, (a small river of Mysia, which dis- 
charges itself into the Propontis,) and there awaited the 
arrival of Alexander, firmly resolved to dispute the passage 
with him. Memnon, a Rhodian wha commanded under 
Darius all the coast of Asia, advised the generals not to 
hazard a battle, but to lay waste the plains and cities, as by 
this means Alexander's army would be reduced to a state 
of fiunine, and obliged to return to Europe. But Arsites, 
a Phrygian satrap, opposed the opinion of Memnon, and 
protested that he would not suffer such havoc to be made 
in the territories he governed. This ill counsel prevailed, 
because the Persians suspected the foreigner Memnon of a 
design to protract the war, and by that means make himself 
necessary to Darius. 

BxsKCiaxs.— 

After the battle of Chseronea, what honor did the Greeks confer on Philip ? 
Wliat caused Philip to divorce Oljrmpias ? 
How did Alexander resent this f 

What led to a reconciliation between the king and his son t 
What ambitious schemes did Philip now form ? 
What put an end to them t 
Who succeeded Philip ? 

Give me a short account of his character in early life. 
Did Alexander prosecute the schemes formed by his father ? 
Who was now king of Persia ? 
What was his character ? 

What was the amount of Alexander's army with which he set out to inyade 
Alia? 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

REIGN 01? DARIUS CONTINUED. 

Alexander meantime marched on at the head of 
A. c! S^ W» heavy-armed infantry, with the cavaliy in the 
Wings, and the baggage foilowed in the rear. 
Being arrived upon the banks of the Granicus, Parmenio 
advised him to encamp there in battle array, in order that 
his forces might have time to rest themselves, and not to 
pass the river till next morning. He added that it would 
be too dangerous to attempt crossing a river in sight of 
an enemy ; especially as that before them was deep, and its 
banks very craggy, so that the Persian cavalry on the other 
side might easily defeat them before they were drawn up ; 
moreover, the loss which would be sustained in this enter- 
prise, should it prove unsuccessful, would be of dangerous 
consequence to their future affairs, the fame and glory of 
arms depending on first actions. These reasons, however, 
did not move Alexander, who declared that after crossisg 
the Hellespont, he would certainly not be delayed by a 
rivulet, for so he called the Granicus out of contempt 
That he was persuaded his bold attempt had spread terror 
among the Persians, and that he was resolved to answer the 
high opinion the world conceived of his courage, and the 
viSor of the Macedonians. 

The enemy's horse lined the opposite shore, and formed 
a large front in order to oppose Alexander wherever he 
might endeavor to pass ; and the foot, which consisted 
chiefly of Greeks, in the service of Darius, was posted behind 
on an easy ascent. 

The two armies continued a long time gazing at each 
other, as if dreading the event. But at length Alexander 
ordered his horse to be brought, and commanded the noble- 
men of the court to follow him» and behave gallantly. 
Alexander first caused a strong detachment to march into 
the river, himself following it with the rest of his forces, the 
trumpets sounding, and the whole army raising shouts of 

The Persians immediately advanced, and let fly a shower 

of arrows at the Macedonians on their landing, who at 

frst fell in great numbers \A>\x\. AXcTL^XkdAx coming up. 
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aaimated his soldiers by his presence, put the Persians to 
the routy upon which die whole of his army crossed the 
river, and attacked the enemy on all sides. Spithrobates, 
son-in-law to Darius, greatly distinguished himself in the 
action by his bravery, and Alexander observing how 
gallantly he behaved, advanced towards him. Immediately 
they engaged, and each having thrown a javelin, wounded 
the other slightly. Spithrobates now fell sword in hand 
upon Alexaqder, who being prepared for him, thrust his 
pike into his &ee, and laid him dead at his feet. At that 
moment Rosaces, brother to that nobleman, dealt him a 
furious blow on tiie head with his battle-axe, which beat off 
his plume, but went no deeper than the hair ; he was going 
to repeat the blow on the head, but Clytus cut off Rosaces' 
hand with one stroke of his scimitar, and by that means 
saved his sovereign's life. The danger to which Alexander 
had been exposed greatly animated the courage of his sol- 
diers, who now performed wonders. The centre of the Persian 
army was soon broken, and the wings of the enemy were 
immediately put to flight After the battle Alexander 
occupied himself with attending to the sick and wounded, 
whose wounds he saw dressed, inquired into their adventures, 
and loaded them with praises. Alexander made it his duty 
to share the honor of the victory with the Greeks, and sent 
to the Athenians three hundred shields, being part of the 
plunder taken from the enemy, and caused the following 
inscription to be engraved on the rest of the spoils, ^^ Alex- 
ander, son of Philip, with the Greeks, the Lacedemonians 
excepted, gained tjiese spoils from the barbarians who 
ii^bit Asia." The greater part of the spoil taken from 
the Persian camp Alexander sent to his mother. 

The success of the battle of the Granicus induced several 
kings of Asia Minor to make voluntary subjection to 
Alexander, and thus of course weakened the power of the 
king of Persia. Nevertheless Darius made vigorous pre- 
parations to oppose Alexander the ensuing spring. Memnon, 
the Rhodian, advised him to carry war into Macedonia} 
urging that the Lacedemonians, who had no affection for 
the Macedonians, would be ready to join him, and that 
Alexander would then be compelled to leave Asia to 
defend his own country. Darius approved this counsel, 
and charged Memnon to put it iu exec.w.\ioxL« TVaX ^!^^ 
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general immediately prepared a fleet, and soon became 
master of the island of Chios and all Lesbos, the city of 
Mitylene excepted. Thence he was preparing to pass over 
into Eubcea, and to make Greece and Macedonia the seat 
of war, but died before Mitylene, which city he had been- 
forced to besiege. His death put an end to the plans he had 
formed, for Darius had not one general in his army capable 
of supplying Memnon's place ; thus the only enterprise which 
could have saved his empire was abandoned. His whole 
refuge now lay in the armies of the east, and being dissatisfied 
with all his generals, he resolved to command in person, and 
appointed Babylon as tiie rendezvous of his army ; where 
being mustered, his troops were found to consist of six 
hundred thousand men. 

ExEKCIfK.— 

At what place did the two anniei come in tight of each other t 
Where did they encounter ? 

What Persian distinguished himself by his brayery ? ^ 

To what danger was Alexander exposed? 
By whom was he rescued f 

What celebrated Greek was in the senrice of Darius ?' 
Is it probable if they had been carried into effect that hiameasnies would havt' 
sated the Persian empire t 

CHAPTER XL. 

CONTINUATION OF THE REIGN OF DARIUS, AND HIS WAR! 

WITH ALEXANDER. 

Alexander, on hearing of the death of Memnon, 
A* c 332 ^^^^^^^^ towards Cilicia, and entered the passes 
* between the mountains, where he might easily 
have been defeated merely by missiles, as these openings 
were so narrow that four men completely armed could 
scarcely walk abreast ; but the soldiers who had been left 
to guard them fled on hearing of Alexander's approach. 
Darius, impatient to check the progress of the Macedonians, 
hastened to meet him, and rashly entered the passes in the 
mountains of Cilicia, near the town of Issus, where his army, 
had it been then attacked, could not have acted with e£fect 
against the enemy. 

No sooner did Alexander learn the critical situation in 

which Darius was placed, than he prepared to attack him, 

although he was at this time greatly weakened by the e£fects 

of a fever, brought on by balYim^, (^N»\iftu oN«t\x&^.\Ad^'\ lu the 
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river Cydnus. Darius, thus taken by surprise, and however 
unwilling, was obliged to prepare for an engagement* 

There was at that time in the army of Darius one Chari- 
demus, an Athenian, a man of great experience in war, and 
who hated Alexander as being the cause of his banishment 
from Athens. Darius turning to him, asked whether he 
believed him powerful enough to defeat his enemy ? Chari- 
demus, who had been brought up in the bosom of liberty, 
and forgetting that he was in a country of slavery, where to 
oppose the inclination of the prince was of the most dange- 
rous consequence, replied as follows : — *' Possibly, sir, you 
may be displeased with my telling you the truth, but should 
I not do it now, it will be too late hereafter. This mighty 
force and splendid train, the gold and purple which shine in 
every part of your army, could not be conceived of; those 
only who have seen it could appreciate its magnificence. 
But the soldiers who compose the Macedonian army, terrible 
to behold, and bristling in every part with arms, treat with in- 
difference such idle show; they only think of well disciplined 
batallions, and to cover themselves close with their bucklers 
and pikes. Their phalanx is an impenetrable body, formed 
of officers and soldiers, trained to war by severe discipline. 
Are they hungry ? they satisfy their appetite with any kind 
of food. Are they weary ? they repose on the bare ground, 
and in the day-time are always upon their feet. Do you* 
fancy that the Tbessalian cavalry, and that of Arcania and 
Etolia, are to be repulsed by stones hurled from slings, and - 
with sticks burned at the end ? Such troops only as are like 
themselves will be able to check their career, and succors 
must be procured from their country to oppose their bravery 
and experience. Send therefore all the useless gold and silver 
which I see here, and purchase formidable soldiers, by whose 
aid alone you can hope for success." Darius, though naturally 
of a mild di8position,/COuld not brook this reproof, but gave 
orders for the immediate execution of Charidemus, who had 
thus dared to insult him. Cruel as this treatment was, it 
could not silence Charidemus, who cried aloud with his usual 
freedom, ** My avenger is at hand, the very man in oppo- 
sition to whom I gave you counsel, and he will soon punish 
you for despising it. As for you, Darius, in whom sovereign 
power has wrought so sadden a change, you will teach 
posterity that when once men abandon them&^lH^^ \a \.\v^ 

k3 
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delusion of fortune, she erases from their minds all the seeds 
of goodness implanted in them hy nature." Darius soon 
repented having put to death so valuable a person, and ex- 
perienced but too late the truth of all he had told him. 

It was a custom long used by the Persians never to set 
out upon a march till after sun-rise, at which time the 
trumpet was sounded for that purpose from the king's tent; 
over which was exhibited to the view of the whole army 
the image of the sun, set in crystal. Darius now marched 
towards the Euphrates in the following order. — ^First they 
carried silver altars, on which there lay the sacred fire; 
these were followed by the Magi singing hymns, who were 
accompanied by three hundred and sixty-five youths, agree- 
ably to the number of the days in a year. Afterwards 
came a chariot consecrated to Jupiter, drawn by white 
horses, and followed by a courser of a prodigious size, to 
which they gave the name of the sun's horse, and the 
equerries were dressed in white, each having a golden rod 
in his hand. Ten chariots succeeded, adorned with sculp- 
tures in gold and silver. Then marched a body of horse, 
composed of twelve nations, all armed in a different manner. 
Next advanced that band of Persians called the Im- 
mortals, who surpassed all the rest of the barbarians in 
the splendor of their attire. They all wore golden collars, 
their robes were of gold-tissue, with surtouts covered with 
precious stones. Then came the relations of the king, more 
remarkable for the pomp of their dress, than for the glitter of 
their arms. Then came the king's guard, carrying his doak, 
and walking before his chariot, which was enriched on all 
sides with images of gold, and from the middle of the yoke, 
which was covered with jewels, rose two statues, a cubit in 
height ; the one representing War, the other Peace, having a 
golden eagle between them, with wings extended, as ready 
to take its filght. But nothing could surpass the magni- 
ficence of the king. He was clothed in a vest of purple, 
striped with silver, and over it a long robe glittering with 
gold and precious stones ; around his waist he wore a golden 
girdle, after the manner of women, whence hung his scimitar, 
the scabbard of which sparkled with gems, and on his head 
he wore a tiara of exquisite workmanship. After the king 
^came Sisygambis, the queen mother, in a splendid chariot, 
and the queen consort in another, with a splendid train of 
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attendants. Then came fifteen chariots, containing the 
king's children, and those persons who had the care of their 
education, and a prodigious train followed them. One 
would imagine the above a description of a tournament, 
rather than the march of an army. Darius, at the head of 
all this pomp and show, imagined himself great, but in a 
very short space of time he was taught how useless is vain 
parade and magnificence, and that rather than contribute to 
safety, they too frequently, as in his case, lead to ruin. 

The armies came in sight of each other near the city of 
Issus, and as soon as the troops were drawn up in order of 
battle, Alexander exhorted his soldiers to signalize them- 
selves, speaking to those of each nation according to their 
genius and disposition. The moment he had concluded his 
address, the whole army set up a shout, and eagerly desired 
to engage with the enemy. Shortly after the battle began, 
when both sides fought with the utmost bravery and reso- 
lution ; they fought man to man, each aiming the point of 
his sword at the breast of his opponent Alexander, who 
performed the duty both of a private soldier and a com- 
mander, wished nothing so ardently as the glory of killing 
Darius with his own hand, who being seated in a lofty 
chariot, was conspicuous to the whole army, and an enviable 
object of attack. And now the battle grew more furious, 
and many noblemen were killed, and in short the slaughter 
became general among the Persians. 

Both sides fought with incredible bravery. Oxathres, 
brother to Darius, observing that Alexander was about to 
charge that monarch, rushed before his chariot, and dis- 
tinguished himself above all the rest. The horses that drew 
the king, being severely wounded, began to prance about, 
when Darius, fearing to be overturned and fall alive into the 
hands of the enemy, leaped down and mounted another 
chariot ; his men seeing this fled in the utmost confusion, 
leaving Alexander master of the field of battle. Alexander 
immediately took possession of the Persian camp, in which 
he found the mother and wife of Darius, as well as several 
Persian ladies. Such was the end of this battle, fought in 
the fourth year of Alexander's reign, in which the loss of 
men among the Persians was very great, while very few 
were killed on Alexander's side. 

On the evening of the day in which the battle ^^%^<;^>\^c^> 
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Alexander invited his officers to an entertainment, but they 
were no sooner sat down to table, than they heard a great 
noise, which proceeded from a neighbouring tent, and the 
soldiers who were on guard immediately ran to arms, being 
afraid of an insurrection. But it was found that the persons 
who made this clamor were the captive princesses and 
their ladies, who, supposing their king dead, bewailed him, 
according to the custom of their country, with frightful 
cries and bowlings. An eunuch who had seen the cloak of 
Darius in the hands of a soldier, imagining he had killed 
him, carried the queen that false intelligence. Alexander, 
hearing the reason of the alarm, could not refrain from 
tears, when he considered the sad fate of Darius, and the 
tender disposition of the princesses, who, unmindfiil of their 
own captivity, thought only of the king's misfortunes. He 
therefore sent Leonatus, one of his chief courtiers, to assure 
them that Darius was yet alive. The next day Alexander, 
after visiting the wounded, caused the last honors to be paid 
to the dead, in presence of the whole army. He treated 
the Persians of distinction in the same manner ; and per- 
mitted Sisygambis, Darius's mother, to bury whatever per- 
sons she pleased, with the funeral honors of her country. 
This princess, however, used the privilege only towards afew 
of her near relations, and with a modesty and reserve, as 
she thought best suited her present condition. The king 
then testified his gratitude to his army for their valor shown 
in the late battle, and made presents to all according to 
their merits and station. Having performed these duties, 
Alexander sent a message to the queens, to inform them 
that he was coming to pay them a visit, and accordingly, 
commanding his train to withdraw, he entered the tent, 
accompanied only by his friend Hephsestion, who was of 
the same age as himself, but taller, and the queens, taking 
him for the king, paid him their respects as such ; but some 
eunuchs showing them Alexander, Sisygambis fell at his 
feet, saying that as she had never seen him before, she 
hoped he would pardon her mistake. The king raising her 
from the ground, " Dear mother," said he, " you are not 
mistaken, for he also is an Alexander." Had Alexander 
always acted thus, he would justly have merited the title of 
Great, but fortune had not yet corrupted his soul. 
Sisygamhia, deeply affected by such touching testimonies 
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of goodness, could not forbear expressing, her gratitude upon 
that account. " Great prince," said she, ** how can I find 
words to express myself in a manner worthy your gene- 
rosity ? You call me mother, and honor me still with the 
title of queen, whereas I am your captive. I know the 
whole extent of my past grandeur, and find I can support 
all the weight of my present ill-fortune ; but it will be 
glorious for you, now as you have absolute power over us, 
to make us feel it by your clemency only, not by ill treat- 
ment." 

The king, after conversing some time with the princesses, 
embraced the infant son of Darius. The little child, with- 
out discovering the least terror, kissed Alexander, who, 
affected with his confidence, turned to Hephaestion, saying, 
*' O that Darius had some portion of this tender disposi- 
tion !" To conclude, Alexander treated the princesses with 
such humanity, that nothing but the remembrance that 
they were captives could have made them sensible of their 
calamity. 

After consecrating altars to Jupiter, Hercules, and Mi- 
nerva, as monuments of his victory, Alexander set out 
towards Syria. Meanwhile Darius, who not long before 
was at the head of a mighty and splendid army, was now 
flying over plains, which appeared like a desert when con- 
trasted with the scene they presented when covered with 
his countless soldiers glittering in purple and gold. This un- 
fortunate prince, accompanied by a few attendants, travelled 
swiftly until he reached Sochus, where he assembled the 
remains of his army, which amounted to no more than four 
thousand men, and thence made all possible haste to Thap- 
sacius, in order to have the Euphrates between him and 
Alexander. 

The greater number of the cities of Syria surrendered at 
the first approach of Alexander, who still continued to 
pursue Darius, and on arriving at Marathes, he received a 
letter from the king of Persia, couched in very haughty 
terms, commanding him to ask any sum of money he should 
think proper for the ransom of his mother, wife, and children. 
That with regard to their dispute for empire, if he thought 
fit, it might be decided by a general battle, but in case he 
was willing to listen to good counsel, he advised him to 
rest content with the kingdom of his ancestors, without 
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invading another ; that they should henceforth live as faithful 
aUies ; ^at he was willing to swear to the articles of peace, 
and to receive Alexander's oath. This letter, which breathed 
so much pride, exceedingly o£fended Alexander ; he there- 
fore wrote the following answer to Darius : — " The ancient 
Darius, whose name you assume, in former times entirely 
ruined the Greeks, who inhabit the coasts of the Hellespont, 
and the lonians, our ancient colonies. He next crossed the 
sea at the head of a powerful army, and carried the wai 
into the vely heart of Macedonia and Greece. After him 
Xerxes made another descent, with a prodigious number of 
barbarians, in order to fight us, and being overcome in a 
naval engagement, he left, at his retiring, Mardonius in 
Greece, who plundered our cities and laid waste our plains. 
It is generally believed that Philip, my father, was assassi- 
nated by wretches suborned by your partisans, and even 
you yourself have o£fered a thousand talents to any person 
who should kill me ; for it is customary with the Persians 
to undertake impious wars, and when armed in the field, to 
set a price upon the heads of their enemies. I therefore, 
instead of being the aggressor, only defend myself. And 
the gods, who always declare for the just cause, have aided 
my arms, and by their protection I have subjected the 
greater part of A^ia, and have defeated you, Darius, in a 
pitched battle. And although I ought not to grant any 
request, since you have not acted fairly in this war, never- 
theless, in case you will appear before me in a supplicating 
posture, I give you my word that I will restore to yon, 
without any ransom, your mother, wife, and children. I 
vnll let you see that I not only know how to conquer, hnt 
to oblige the conquered. If you are afraid of surrendering 
yourself to me, I now assure you, upon my honour, that 
you may do it without the least danger ; but remember, when 
you next write to me, that you not only write to a king, 
but to your king." 

Syria and Phenicia were soon subdued, with the ex- 
ception of Tyre. This city was justly styled the queen of 
the sea, that element bringing to it the tribute of all nations. 
She boasted of having first invented navigation, and taught 
mankind the art of braving the winds and waves in a finil 
bark. The happy situation of Tyre, the convenience of its 
ports, the character of its m\ia\>\\«Q\&>'^\iON((eTe industrious, 
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patient, and courteous to strangers, invited hither merchants 
from all parts of the globe, so that it might be considered 
not as a city belonging to a particular nation, but as one 
common to all nations, and the centre of commerce. 

EzncisB.— 

What opportiinity did the Fenians neglect for orerthiowing the Iffacedoniani^ 
From what dangeroui illness had Alexander scarcely recovered when the 

battle of Issus took place? 
Relate what passed between Darius and Charidemus, previous to the battle ? 
Give some account of the splendid appearance exhibited by a Persian army 

in ancient times. 
What was the issue of the battle ? 



CHAPTER XLI. 

SIEGE OF TTRE, ETC. 

Upon Alexander's approach the Tyrians sent 
^" **' ^332 *"^ embassy to greet him, carrying refreshments 
'for his army. They were willing to have him 
for their friend, but not for their master, so that when he 
expressed a desire to enter their city, in order to sacrifice 
to Hercules, they refused him admittance. But the con- 
queror resolved not to be baffled, and determined to force 
them into submission by a siege, which they on the other 
band prepared to maintain with the utmost vigor. 

Alexander imagined he had cogent reasons for possessing 
himself of Tyre. He was aware that he could not invade 
Egypt so easily as long as the Persians had the dominion of 
the sea, nor pursue Darius with safety in case he should 
leave behind him so large an extent of country, the in- 
habitants of which were either enemies, or suspected to 
be so. He was likewise afraid that an insurrection might 
break out in Greece, and that his enemies, after having taken 
in his absence the maritime cities of Asia Minor, and in- 
creased their fleet, would make his country the seat of war, 
during the time he might pursue Darius in the plains of 
Babylon. These apprehensions were not groundless, as the 
Lacedemonians had declared openly against him, and the 
Athenians sided with him rather from fear than affection. 
But in case he should conquer Tyre, all Phenicia being 
then subject to him, he would be able to dispossess the Per- 
sians of half their naval force, which consisted of the fleet of 
that province ; and would soon make blmsoli tca&\j^x ^1 
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the island of Cypras and Egypt, which could not resist him, 
when once he became master of the sea. 

The Tyrians, however, were neither to be intimidated by 
the threats of Alexander, nor overawed by the preparations 
made for the siege, but resolutely opposed force to force, 
which so enraged Alexander, that he determined to make 
himself master of the place at whatever cost. By incredible 
perseverance, but not until after a siege of nine months, 
the city was taken by the Macedonians, who put all the 
inhabitants to the sword who o£fered to oppose them. 

Alexander, incensed at the opposition he had experienced, 
ordered the city to be burnt to the ground. Two thousand 
prisoners were crucified, and the rest, to the amount of thirty 
thousand, sold as slaves. From Tyre Alexander marched to 
Jerusalem, firmly resolved to show it no favor ; and for this 
reason : the Tyrians were so much employed in traffic, that 
they quite neglected husbandry, and brought most of their 
com and other provisions firom the adjoining countries. 

Galilee, Samaria, and Judea, furnished them with the 
greatest quantities ; and thither Alexander was obliged to 
send for provisions for his army. The Jews, however, 
desired to be excused, alleging that they had taken an oath 
of fidelity to Darius, and persisted in answering that they 
would never acknowledge any other king as long as he lived. 
The Samaritans, however, did not imitate them in this 
particular, but cheerfully submitted to Alexander, and even 
sent him eight thousand men to assist at the siege of Tyre. 

The Samaritans were not descended from the Israelites, 
but were a colony of idolaters, whom Esarhaddon, kjng 
of Assyria, had sent to inhabit the cities of Samaria, after 
the ruin of the kingdom of the ten tribes. These people 
blended the worship of the God of Israel with that of idols, 
and on all occasions showed enmity towards the Jews. 
Samaria, too, was used as a place of refuge for n^alcontents 
among the Jews ; and hither Manasses, one of the sons of 
Jehoida, the Jewish high priest, withdrew, having married 
an idolater, contrary to the laws of his country. It was 
Manasses who obtained permission of Darius Nothus to 
build a temple on mount Gerizzim, like that at Jerusalem ; 
and it was this that excited the hatred of the Jews against 
the Samaritans, when they saw God worshipped in Samaria, 
contrary to the express pTobibition. of the law, which fixed 
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the solemn worship of the God of Israel in the city of 
Jerusalem. 

Such was the state of Judea when Alexander laid siege 
to Tyre. Alexander, indignant at the message sent hy the 
Jews, resolved the instant he had conquered Tyre to march 
against them, and reduce them to subjection. 

In this imminent danger it is said that Jaddus, the high 
priest, who governed under the Persians, seeing himself and 
all the inhabitants exposed to the wrath of the conqueror, 
offered public prayers beseeching the protection of Almighty 
Gh>d> who appeared to him in a dream, and promised to be 
with him. 

jAddus, thus encouraged, caused flowers to be scattered up 
and down the city ; he then dressed himself in his pontificfd 
robes, and accompanied by all the priests, went to meet 
Alexander, and on an eminence called Sapha waited his 
arrival. 

As soon as the king appeared in sight, the Jews advanced 
to meet him. Alexander was struck at the sight of the high 
priest, in whose mitre and forehead a golden plate was fixed, 
on which the name of Qod was written. The moment the 
king perceived the high priest, he advanced towards him 
with an air of profound respect, bowed his body, adored the 
august name upon his brow, and saluted him who wore it 
with a religious veneration. The Jews then surrounding 
Alexander, raised their voices to wish him every kind of 
prosperity. The spectators in amazement asked Alexander 
how it came to pass that he who was adored by every one, 
should thus honor the high priest of the Jews. " I do not," 
replied Alexander, *' adore the high priest, but the God 
whose minister he is ; for while I was at Dia, in Macedonia, 
(my mind wholly fixed on the great design of the Persian 
war) as I was meditating on the methods by which to conquer 
Asia, this very man, dressed in the same robes, appeared to 
me in a dream, exhorted me to banish every fear, bade me 
cross the Hellespont boldly, and assured me that God would 
march at the head of my army, and give me the victory 
over the Persians. Alexander added that he was firmly 
persuaded that he should overcome Darius, and destroy the 
empire of the Persians, and that this was the reason why 
he adored this God, in the person of his priest. Alexander, 
after having thus answered ParmeniO) Qm\^t^^^ \}cy^ Yk*^ 
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priest and his brethren, then walking in the midst of them 
to Jerusalem, he offered sacrifices to God in the temple* after 
the manner prescribed to him by the high priest. It is said that 
the high priest then showed Alexander die passage of scrip- 
tore, in Uie prophecy of Daniel, that related to him, which 
filled him with such joy and admiration* that before he left 
Jerusalem he assembled the Jews, and desired them to ask 
any favor whatever. They requested to be allowed to live 
according to the laws which their ancestors bad left them, 
and to be exempted every seventh year from their usual 
tribute, as they were forbidden by the laws to sow their 
fields, and consequently could have no harvest. With this 
Alexander immediately complied, and accorded the same 
privileges to the Jews resident in Babylonia and Media. 

Darius had sent a second letter to Alexander, while besieg- 
ing Tyre, in which he expressed himself in a humbler style. 
He offered ten thousand talents for the ransom of his mother 
and his queen, and agreed to give Alexander his daughter 
Statira in marriage, with all the Asiatic provinces lying west 
of the Euphrates for her portion. On hearing these terms 
the Macedonian officers expressed great satisfiEiction, and 
Parmenio remarked that were he Alexander, he would not 
hesitate a moment to accept of them. '* And I,** replied the 
king, '' might do so too were I Parmenio." 

In prosecution of his views against Egypt, Alexander, 
leaving a strong garrison in Gaza, directed his course thither. 
The whole country submitted without opposition, glad to 
escape firom the insolence and indignity with which them- 
selves and their religion had been treated by the Persians. 
At Memphis Alexander, to conciliate the Egyptians, offered 
sacrifices to their deities, and then resolved to visit the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, which was situated in an oasis, 
in the deserts of Lybia, twelve days' journey firom Memphis. 
Ham, the son of Noah, the ancestor of the Egyptians, was 
the chief deity worshipped in Egypt and Lybia. He was 
called by the Greeks Jupiter, and by the Egyptians Ammon ; 
in process of time their names were joined, and he was called 
Jupiter Ammon. 

The motive which prompted Alexander to make this 
journey was equally rash and ridiculous, being nothing else 
than to bribe the priests of the god above mentioned to 
declare him to be the son of Jupiter. Having obtained every 
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infonnation regarding the route, and secretly employed 
abides on his journey ; having also prepared the priests of 
fupiter for his arrival^; he entered the temple, and obtained 
&x>m the oracle the acknowledgment of his heavenly descent. 

Elated with the splendid title of Son of Jupiter," Alex- 
inder returned from his journey as from a triumph, and 
from that time styled himself in all his decrees and letters, 
'* Alexander, king, son of Jupiter Ammon." 

On his return from this ridiculous expedition, Alex- 
ander settled the affairs of Eg3rpt, and imagining that 
m Egyptian would be more familiar with the laws and 
imstoms of the country, he invested Doloaspes with the whole 
power. To hasten the building of the city which he had 
founded, and called Alexandria, he appointed Cleomenes 
inspector of the works, with orders to levy tribute, which 
bhe neighbouring subjected nations were to pay. 

BZXBCISB. — 

"What canted Alexander to besiege Tyre ? 

How many months did he remain before the city ? 

How did Alexander betray his cruel disposition after the siege ? 

Against what city did he now maroh ? 

How did the Jews avert his anger ? 

"What proposals did Darius now make to Alexander ? 

What was his reply ? 

IVhat country now yielded to the power of Alexander ? 

"What weakness of character did uat king now exhibit f 



CHAPTER XLII. 

BATTLE OF ARBELA. ^DEATH OF DARIUS. 

After a short stay in Egypt, Alexander traversed 
Assyria, anxious to come to a decisive battle with the 
Persian monarch. On his way he was inform ed of the death 
of Statira, the queen and sister of Darius, and immediately 
returned to the camp, and proceeding immediately to the 
tent of Sisygambis, did all in his power to console her, and 
caused the queen's funeral obsequies to be performed with 
the utmost magnificence. One of the eunuchs in attendance 
upon the princesses fled from the camp to convey to Darius 
the news of his consort's death. The Persian monarch was 
seized with the most violent grifcf ; but upon hearing from the 
eunuch of the kindness and noble generosity of Alexander 
towards the captive princesses, he hastened to the Kail oC KU 
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palace, where his courtiers were assembled, and gave expres- 
sion to his feelings of gratitude in the following prayer :— 
** Ye gods, who preside over the birth of men, and who 
dispose of kings and empires, grant that after having raised 
the fortune of Persia from its dejected state, I may 
transmit it to my descendants with the same lustre in whidi 
I received it ; or if the Fates ordain that the empire of Persia 
must end, grant, great gods, that none but Alexander may 
ascend the throne of Cyrus." 

Having rendered funeral honours to the Persian queen, 
Alexander pursued his march against Darius, and came 
up with the Persian monarch towards evening at the yil-* 
lage of Arbela. Darius again solicited peace, and offered 
to Alexander his daughter in marriage, with a large extent 
of territory, and 10,000 talents ; but the Macedonian's 
unbounded ambition led him to refuse all terms except 
absolute subjection. 

Alexander's army did not amount to more than 40,000 men, 
while his adversary's exceeded 600,000. Some of Alex- 
ander's generals, appalled by the sight of such an immense 
host, advised him to attack the enemy in the night, when the 
inequality of numbers would not be observed ; but Alexander 
imagining that the Persians would anticipate such a mode 
of proceeding, judged it more advisable to wait till day- 
break, when their enemy would be exhausted with the &t]gue 
of watching all night under arms, while ^his own troops, 
refreshed by sleep, would be in a condition to attack with 
vigor. The king then assembled his officers, and desired 
them to represent to the soldiers, that on this occasion, they 
were not to fight for Phenicia, or Egypt, but for all Asia, 
which would be possessed by him who should conquer, and 
that after having gone through so many provinces, and left 
so many rivers and mountains behind them, they had no 
means of safety but in gaining a complete victory. 

Alexander, after this speech, dismissed his officers, and 
then hastened to his tent, where, oppressed by fatigue, he 
slept soundly the whole night, contrary to his usual custom ; 
so that when his generals at early dawn assembled before 
his tent to receive their orders, they were strangely surprised 
to find him still sleeping. Parmenio at last awaked^ him, 
and expressed his amazement that he could sleep so calmly 
when bia whole fortune lay at sts^e. ** '^o^ \& vt^^cMwible^" 
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.said Alexander, '' for us not to be calm, since the enemy is 
coming to deliver himself into our hands V* 

Botib armies now prepared for fight, and were drawn up 
in nearly the same order — the caval^ on the two wings, and 
the infantry in the centre. 

Alexander seeing Darius set his whole army in motion 
in order to attack him, hastened to receire the charge. 
The fight soon became desperate, and Alexander's troops 
were in the greatest peril, and must soon hiive given way, 
but Aristander a soothsayer, clothed in his white robes, 
advancing into the midst of the combatants, as he had been 
instructed by the king, cried out that he saw an eagle 
hovering over Alexander's head, a sure omen of victory ; 
and the soldiers relying upon thesincerity of the soothsayer, 
renewed the attack with greater ardor than before, and vic- 
tory very soon declared for the Macedonian. Disorder once 
begun, was spread through the whole Persian army; the 
guards of Darius were among the first to fly, and a general 
rout ensued. The number of Persians that fell in this 
battle is estimated at 300,000, while the loss of the Mace- 
donians did not exceed 1200. Darius fled from one place 
to another, accompanied by a remnant of his once formidable 
army; among whom were four thousand Greeks, who were 
faithful to him to the last. Besides these he had three thou- 
sand Bactrians, commanded by Bessus, governor of Bactria, 
and eight or ten thousand native troops. Having marched 
this little army out of the common road, he assembled his 
ofBcers, and addressed them as follows : " Dear companions, 
among so many thousand men who composed my army, 
you t>nly have not forsaken me. With such soldiers and 
officers, I would brave, without the least dread, the enemy, 
how formidable soever he might be. What! would any 
one have me surrender to the mercy of the conqueror, and 
expect from him, as the reward of my baseness, die govern- 
ment of some province he might condescend to leave me ? 
No, it never shall be in the power of any man to take away, 
or ^x upon my head, the diadem I wear ; the same hour 
shall terminate my reign and life. If you all possess equal 
courage, (and this I cannot doubt,) I assure myself that you 
will retain your liberty, and not be exposed to the insults 
of the Macedonians. You have in your hands the means 
to revenge or terminate all your evils." Having said thia^ 
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the whole hody of soldiers replied that they were ready to 
shed the last drop of their hlood in his defence. Notvnth- 
standing these professions, Bessus, the commander of the 
Bactnans, dreading the consequences if they should £dl 
into the hands of Alexander, conspired against Darius, and 
gained over some of the soldiers, by telling them that they 
were going to their destruction. Darius was informed of the 
conspiracy, but would not believe the intelligence, and 
refused the invitation of the Greeks, who entreated him to 
pitch his tent among them. He was, however, soon made 
sensible of the treachery of Bessus, who, availing himself 
of an opportunity when he found him alone, basely assassi- 
nated him. It is said that he was found by Polystratos, a 
Macedonian, in the agonies of death, his body run througli 
with spears. On approaching him, the king opened Us 
eyes, and feebly asked for a draught of water, which 
Polystratus brought him, when having drunk, Darius thus 
addressed him : ** Whoever thou art who hast done me thJs 
offer of kindness, it is the last of my misfortunes that I can 
offer thee no return. But Alexander will requite thee ; and 
may the gods reward him for the generous compassion which, 
though an enemy, he has shown to me and my unfortunate 
kindred. Take (said he) this hand as the pledge of my 
gratitude." So saying, he grasped the hand of Polystratus 
and expired. 

Thus died Darius, at the age of fifty years, six 

A.'^* 331 ^^ ^l^ch he had reigned. He was a gentle and 

* peaceful prince, and it may with truth be said of 

him, he deserved a better fate. In him the Persian empirs 

ended, after having existed two hundred and nine years. 

Alexander, having entirely defeated the Persians, marched 
to Persepolis, where he gave himself up to riot and intem- 
perance, and repeated instances of vanity. Ingratitude and 
cruelty now disgraced the conqueror of the East. The 
immense riches which became the spoil of his army, cor- 
rupted and relaxed the military discipline, and the hardy 
Macedonians, forgetting their brave fathers, affected the 
manners of the effeminate Asiatics, and partook of their 
pleasures. 

Nevertheless ambition, Alexander's ruling passion, 
triumphed over the enervating pleasures of Persepolis, and 
the Macedonian, delighting to think of farther conquest, 
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projected an invasion of India, persuaded that he was 
destined to he sole monarch of the hahitahle world. 

Fame preceded him in his coarse, and he advanced with 
little opposition to the hanks of the Indus, receiving on his 
march the suhmission of many princes. One among the 
Indian princes, however, named Poms, more magnanimous 
than the rest, resolved to maintain his independence, or 
perish in the attempt, and for this purpose met the king 
with a large and well-disciplined army. A hattle took place 
on the hanks of the Hydaspes ; the Indians were defeated, 
and Poms was hrought prisoner into the presence of Alex- 
ander, who highly praised him for his military skill, and 
inquired how he wished to he treated. '' As a king," replied 
Poms. Struck with his nohle answer, Alexander declared 
that from that moment he should consider himself honored 
hy his friendship ; and he not only set him at liherty, hut 
restored him to his kingdom, to which he added very exten- 
sive territory. 

As monuments of his conquests in India, Alexander 

huilt two cities, Nicoea and Bucephalia, the latter named 

after his famous horse Bucephalus, which died there of old 

age. Advancing into the interior of India, subjugating all 

as he went, he wished to pursue his course, but the spirits 

of his troops did not keep pace with his ambition, for finding 

they could not retain the territory they had overrun, and 

seeing no end to their labours, they positively refrised to 

proceed. His army proving refractory, Alexander was 

obliged to retrace his steps, but not without leaving behind 

him proofs of his invasion ; for he built altars on the banks of 

the Hyphasis of stupendous height, and inscribed thereon the 

names of his father Ammon, and his brothers Apollo and 

Hercules. It is also said that he caused armor and various 

utensils of immense size to be buried in the earth, foolishly 

imagining, that should these be discovered, posterity would 

conclude the Macedonians a race of giants, fieing anxious 

to turn his disappointment to the best account, Alexander 

collected a fieet of ships, some of which were huilt by his 

own men, and others seized from the natives on the shores 

of the Indus. The command of this fleet was given to 

Nearchus, with orders to proceed along the Indian shore 

as far as the Persian GiQf ; and Alexander set out with his 

army for Babylon, intending to make that cvt^ tk^ ^^sa^^I 
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his empire. On his way thither he stopped at Pasagarda, 
in order to visit the tomh of Cyrus, upon which was this 
modest, yet significant inscription : '' O man, whosoeyer 
thou art, or whencesoever thou comest, I am Cyrus, the 
founder of the Persian empire : do not envy me the little 
portion of earth which covers my hody." 

From Pasagarda, Alexander proceeded to Susa, where 
he married Statira, the eldest daughter of Darius, and at 
the same time celehrated the nuptials of eighty of his prin- 
cipal officers, on each of whom he hestowed an ample dowry. 
The arrival of Nearchus at this time, and the report of lus 
successful expedition, added much to the joy and festivity 
on this occasion. 

Hitherto Alexander has appeared chiefly under favorable 
circumstances, yet it must he acknowledged that his cha- 
racter was degraded hy extraordinary vices and defects. 

His inordinate vanity^ his sanguinary disposition, his 
unbridled passion, all conspire to render him the object of 
aversion. 

Philotas, a worthy favorite of Alexander, and the only 
remaining son of his ablest general Parmenio, had heard 
some vague reports of a conspiracy against the life of 
Alexander, but delayed to mention it, not deeming the 
informer worthy of credit. The report however reached 
the king, who immediately conceived the unworthy sus- 
picion that Philotas was concerned in the conspiracy, and 
he immediately ordered him to be stoned to death. Nor 
was this enough ; the aged Parmenio, whom Alexander con- 
cluded either to be an accomplice in the crime of his son, or 
at least to be incapable of ever forgiving his punishment, was 
by the same command assassinated in his tent. Clitus, a 
man of great ability, and to whom Alexander owed his hfe 
in the battle of the Granicus, was deservedly estimated by 
his sovereign, to whom he was accustomed to utter his 
opinions with the utmost freedom. Amidst the mirth of a 
banquet, while the sycophant courtiers were drawing a 
depreciating comparison between the merits of Philip and 
of his son, this brave Macedonian, with honest Indignatioo, 
reproved their meaimess, and warmly supported the fame 
of his former master. Alexander, in a transport of rage, 
seized a javelin from one of his guards, and hurling it at the 
breast of Clitus» struck bixa dead upon the spot 
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Alexander now proceeded to Ecbatana in Media, where 
after dispatching the most urgent affairs of the kingdom, 
he again solemnized games and festivals, during which he 
gave himself up to immoderate drinking ; his court followed 
his example, sometimes spending whole days and nights in 
riot and excess, and many of the courtiers died of disease 
brought on by such repeated acts of intemperance ; among 
others, Hephaestion, the loved friend of Alexander, who had 
long been the companion and confidant of the king, and in 
short, was a second self. Hephaestion was also as much beloved 
by the courtiers as by the king. Modest, beneficent, even 
tempered, free from pride, avarice, and jealousy, he never 
abused his credit with the monarch, nor preferred himself 
to those officers whose merit made them necessary to his 
sovereign. He was universally regretted, but Alexander 
abandoned liimself to grief, and seemed to experience no 
relief but in anticipation of the extraordinary funeral honors 
to be paid to his friend on his arrival at Babylon, whither 
he commanded Perdiccas to carry his corpse. On arriving 
within a league of Babylon, Alexander was met by a depu- 
tation of the old men (soothsayers), who came to warn him 
that he would be in danger of his life if he entered that city, 
and entreated him to pass by it. The Babylonish astrolo^ 
gers were held in such great reputation, that this advice 
made a strange impression on Alexander's mind, and filled 
him with confusion and dread. The Greek philosophers 
hearing of the king's scruples waited upon him, and demon- 
strated in the strongest manner the vanity of astrology ; this 
induced Alexander to lay aside his fears, and he immediately 
marched towards Babylon with his whole army. He knew 
that there were in that city ambassadors from all parts of 
the world, waiting his arrival to do him homage, for every 
nation was filled with the terror of his name, and this con- 
sideration, so gratifying to his ambition, stified every other 
reflection, and induced him to hasten his march towards the 
city, there to hold as it were the states-general of the world. 
After making a most magnificent entry, he gave audience to 
all the ambassadors with the grandeur and dignity suitable 
to so great a monarch. In private Alexander showed great 
friendship to such of the deputies of Greece as came to con- 
gratulate him on his victories and happy return, and restored 
to them all the statues and other curiosities Yi\\\Oci^<&'nL&%V^ 
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carried out of Greece. The ambassadors from Corinth having 
offered him the freedom of their city, he laughed at an of&r 
which seemed altogether unworthy of one who had attained 
so exalted a pitch of grandeur and power, but when he was 
told that Corinth had granted this privilege to Hercules only, 
he accepted it with joy, as he prided himself in imitating 
him in all things. But, remarks Seneca, in what did this 
madman resemble Hercules ? The latter, free from all self- 
interested views, travelled through the world merely to 
benefit the several nations whom he visited, and to purge 
the earth of such robbers as infested it ; whereas Alexander, 
who is justly called the plunderer of nations, made his glory 
to consist in carrying desolation into all places, and in ren« 
dering himself the terror of mankind. 

After settling the state affairs, Alexander began to think 
of Hephaestion's burial, and took upon himself the manage^ 
ment of the melancholy ceremonies. He commanded all the 
neighbouring cities to contribute their utmost in exalting 
the pomp of it. He likewise ordered all the nations of Asia 
to extinguish what the Persians call the sacred fire, till the 
ceremony of the funeral should be over. The king also pro- 
cured a number of architects and skilful workmen, whom he 
employed in erecting a most magnificent monumental edifice. 

During almost a year that Alexander continued in Baby- 
lon, he revolve^ a great number of projects in his mind; 
such as to go round Africa by sea ; to make a complete 
discovery of all the nations lying round the Caspian Sea ; 
to conquer Arabia ; to make war against Carthage, and to 
subdue the whole of Europe. The embellishing of Babykm 
also much employed his thoughts ; for finding that it sur- 
passed in extent and magnificence all the other cities of the 
East, he resolved to make it the seat of his empire. Per- 
ceiving that the overflow of the Euphrates occasioned great 
injury to the city, as well as to the surrounding country, he 
carefully examined the nature of the soil, and having dis- 
covered, about four miles from the junction of the Euf^rates 
and Pallacopas, a hard and rocky bottom, he commanded a 
canal to be cut there, which might serve to moderate the 
inundations at one season, without too much draining it 
at another. The important design of uniting by laws and 
manners the subjects of his extensive monarchy, also occn- 
pied bis attention; be thetefoi^ ix^e^x^ox^x^d in his bar- 
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barian armies, the Greeks and Macedonians, and among the 
Macedonian squadrons he intermixed such barbarians as 
were distinguished by strength, activity, and merit. Al- 
though Alexander employed himself in these public works 
in Babylon, he spent the greater part of his time in such 
pleasures as that city afforded, constantly solemnized new 
festivals, and perpetually presided at new banquets, in which 
he drank with his usual intemperance. After spending a 
whole night in carousing, a second entertainment was pro- 
posed to him, which he accepted, and there were twenty 
guests at table« After drinking to the health of every person 
present he called for Hercules' cup, which held a very large 
quantity ; it was filled, when he quaffed the whole, drinking 
to a Macedonian of the company, Proteas by name, and 
afterwards- pledged him again in the same enormous bumper, 
which he had no sooner swallowed than he fell upon the 
floor. In this condition he was seized with a violent fever, 
and carried half dead to his palace. The fever continued, 
though with some considerable intervals, in which he gave 
the necessary orders for the sailing of the fleet, and the 
marching of his land forces, being persuaded he should soon 
recover. But at last finding himself past all hopes, and his 
voice beginning to fail, he drew his ring from his finger and 
gave it to Perdiccas, with orders to convey his corpse to the 
temple of Ammon. Notwithstanding his great weakness, he 
stru^led with death, and raising himself upon his elbow, 
presented his soldiers (to whom he could not refuse this last 
testimony of friendship,) his dying hand to kiss. After this, 
his principal courtiers asking to whom he left the empire, he 
answered, " To the most worthy," adding, that he foresaw 
the decision of this would give occasion to strange funeral 
games after his decease. Perdiccas, inquiring further at 
what time they should pay him divine honors, he replied, 
** When you are happy." These were his last words, and 
soon after he expired. Alexander was thirty-two years 
old, of which he had reigned twelve. 

No one, says Plutarch, suspected then that 
t^QOQ ' Alexander had been poisoned, and yet afterwards 
such reports generally prevailed. But the state 
of his body proved that he did not die by that means ; for 
all his chief oflicers disagreeing among themselves, the 
corpse, though it lay quite neglected m ^o \\q\. ^ ^\sNaX&. 

L 2 
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did not sho^ any symptoms of putrefaction. The tntt 
poison which brought him to his end was wine, which has 
killed many thousands besides Alexander. 

The moment that Alexander's death was known the whole 
palace echoed with cries and groans. The vanquished be- 
wailed him with as many tears as the victors. Grief for his 
death occasioned the remembrance of his many good quali- 
ties, and caused his faults to be forgotten. This great 
mourning was not confined to Babylon, but spread through 
every province of the empire, and the news soon reached 
Sysigambis, the mother of Darius. One of her grand-daugh- 
ters was with her, still inconsolable for the death of Hephaes- 
tion her husband, and the si^ht of the public calamity 
recalled all her private woes. One would have thought that 
Darius was but just dead, and that this unfortunate mother 
solemnized the funeral of two sons at the same time. She 
wept the living no less than the dead. *' Who now,^ said 
she, **will take care of my daughters ? Where shall we find 
another Alexander ? " She would fancy she saw her children 
again reduced to a state of captivity, and had lost their 
kingdom a second time, but with this difierence, that now 
Alexander was gone they had no refuge left. At length she 
sunk under her grief, and this princess, who had survived 
the death of her father, her husband, and four-score brothers, 
(who were murdered in one day by Ochus,) had not strength 
sufiScient to support herself after the death of Alexander. 
She would take no sustenance, but starved herself to death 
rather than outlive this calamity. 

The Egyptians and Chaldeans having embalmed the king's 
corpse, it was conveyed to the temple of Jupiter Ammon. 
Two whole years were employed in preparing for this mag- 
nificent funeral, which made Olympias bewail the fate of 
her son, who, having had the ambition to rank himself among 
the gods, was so long deprived of burial, a privilege gene- 
rally allowed to the meanest of mortals. 

Alexander having died without appointing a successes:, his 
courtiers, after the first impression of grief had given place to 
refiection, began to consider the state in which that monarch 
had left them. The only remedy for the calamities in which 
they were plunged seemed to consist in a speedy nomina- 
tion of a successor to Alexander, and the troops, as well as 
the officers, seemed at ^tst to \>^ N«rj ^^sawv& oC this 
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expedient. But it had been written, " that the kingdom of 
Alexander should be divided and rent asunder after his 
death, and that it should not be transmitted in the usual 
manner to his posterity." No efforts of human wisdom 
could establish a sole successor to that prince. In vain 
did they deliberate, consult, and decide. A superior and 
invisible power had already disposed of the kingdom. After 
much deliberation the council agreed that the crown should 
be conferred on Aridaeus, natural brother to Alexander, 
who took the name of Philip ; and it was resolved that the 
child of Roxana, bom shortly after, Alexander's death, and 
named Alexander, should share the empire with him. This 
settlement of the empire jointly upon a weak man (for 
Aridaeus was almost an idiot,) and an infant, was the result 
of the jealousy of the principal officers, whose claims being 
equal, they could not agree upop the choice of one of them-^ 
selves. 

Perdiccas, to whom Alexander had given his ring, was 
considered as the guardian of the princes, and as such had 
a share of the regency ; but this ambitious man interpreted 
the king's gift as a designation of him for his successor 
Nevertheless he agreed to the division of the empire amon * 
the chief officers of Alexander, and after much contest 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, was appointed governor of 
Egypt ; Lysimachus had Thrace ; Eumenes, Paphlagonia 
and Cappadocia; Phrygia, Lycia, and Pamphylia, fell to 
Antigonus ; and wSeleucus was appointed commander of the 
royal cavalry. The station of Perdiccas might appear the 
most inconsiderable ; but though it was deficient in splen dor^t 
that deficiency was more than compensated by the p ower 
it conferred. He was at full liberty to prosecute the great 
purposes of his ambition. The two kings were at his dis- 
posal, and he was at the head of a trusty and well-disciplined 
arn)y» while, on the other hand, his rivals would be obliged 
to seek their fortunes in distant parts of the world. 

The news of Alexander's death having reached Athens, 
caused considerable tumult in that city, and occasioned 
universal joy, and the people who had reluctantly endured 
the Macedonian yoke immediately prepared for war, and 
invited all the states of Greece to join in a confederacy 
against the Macedonians. Demosthenes, who, amidst all 
his misfortunes^ still retained his atdeii\.^^^iQ»x\^^\\^^^^^* 
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and glory of his country, was at that time in exile at 
Megara. He, however, was now liberated, and joined the 
Athenian ambassadors, and by his irresistible eloquence 
engaged Argos, Corinth, and other cities of Peloponnesus, 
to accede to the league for restoring the liberty of Gbreeee. 

Leosthenes, a valiant Athenian, was appointed general of 
the forces, and having raised a powerful army he marched 
against Antipater, whom Alexander had appointed governor 
in his absence. That general, being apprised of die com- 
motions in Greece, dispatched couriers to Leonatns, in 
Phrygia, and to Craterus, in Cilicia, soliciting their assist* 
ance. fiut before any reinforcements could arrive, Anti<- 
pater directed his course into Thessaly, at the head of only 
thirteen thousand Macedonian infantry, and six hundred 
horse. The Thessalians at first declared in his favor, but 
when they saw the confederated Greeks advancing they 
revolted to them. Antipater, not discouraged by their 
defection, ventured an engagement, in which his troops were 
defeated. After this he retired to Lamia, a city of Thessaly, 
which he prepared for an obstinate defence. The Athenians 
attacked the town with great bravery, but were vigorously 
resisted, and were at length obliged to convert the si^e into 
a blockade. The city being now exposed to famine, began 
seriously to think of surrendering, when Leosthenes re- 
ceived a wound of which he died. This incident greatly 
discouraged the Athenians ; nevertheless they did not re* 
linquish their system of conquest, but chose Amphipilua 
their general, a man equally eminent for valor and abili- 
ties. Antipater being now reinforced by Leonatus, another 
engagement took place, in which the Athenians were vic- 
torious, and Leonatus perished on the field of battle. 
Oveijoyed with success, the Grecian troops returned home 
to boast of their triumph, and to congratulate their friends 
on the revival of ancient freedom. When the agreeable 
tidings reached Athens, Phocion, apprehensive of the conse* 
quences, exclaimed, ** When shall we cease to conquer?" 

Antipater having quitted Lamia the day after the battle^ 
joined the reinforcement from Cilicia commanded by Cn- 
terus, and a geileral engagement took place near the city 
of Cranon, in Thessaly, in which the Greeks' were defeated. 
After this battle a deputation was sent to Antipater, re- 
queating a peace, but that eommoM^x \«!^Yk&^^ t\u&t he 
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would treat separately with the states of Greece. The 
answer being received, the Greeks disbanded their troops 
and returned home, and in a short time every city was 
under the necessity of acceding to whatever terms Anti- 
pater thought fit to propose. Athens was the only city 
excepted from the peace. Phocion was sent at the head 
of an embassy to conciliate the favor of Antipater, and to 
negotiate with that general a treaty of amity. The terms, 
however, on which this favor was granted were subversive 
of Athenian honor and power, for it was demanded that 
Demosthenes and Hyperides should be delivered up, — the 
democratical form of government was to be abolished, — the 
ancient taxes were to be resorted to, — the obnoxious were 
to forfeit their municipal rights, and Athens was to receive 
a Macedonian garrison, and defray the expenses of the late 
war. 

Some of the Athenians appeared satisfied with these con-* 
ditions, and considered them lenient ; but Xenocrates thought 
otherwise, and declared that *' they might be moderate for 
slaves, but were extremely severe for freemen." Neverthe- 
less they were compelled to receive into Munychia a Mace- 
donian garrison, commanded by Menyllus, who fortunately 
was a man of probity, and an intimate friend of Phocion. 
To such a humiliating condition was Athens now reduced* 
which had formerly been the glory of the world ! Upwards 
of twelve thousand Athenians were disfranchised ; many of 
them, finding their situation insupportable, went into 
Thrace, and settled there. Demosthenes, when he heard of 
the disgraceful treaty that had been concluded, fied to Ce- 
lauria, and aware that Antipater resolved to destroy him, 
prevented his design by poisoning himselfl 

In the mean time Perdiccas, who had married Nicea, the 
daughter of Antipater, having obtained the regency of the 
whole Macedonian empire, became more lofty in his hopes, 
and was desirous of espousing Cleopatra, the sister of the late 
king, Concluding that so near an alliance with the family 
of Alexander would secure to him the throne. Antigonus 
penetrated the designs of the regent, and knowing that the 
success of Perdiccas would be his own destruction, he dis- 
closed to Antipater the plan which' Perdiccas had formed 
for obtaining the sovereignty. Ptolemy also, the governor 
of Egypt, engaged in their inteieat, a&d^xQ'^^>jL<s^^^^\^ 
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made for frustrating the projects of the regent. Perdiccas, 
who had early notice of their proceedings, deliberated 
whether he should march into Egypt with a powerful army, 
or first direct his course towards Macedonia, and engage 
Antipater and Craterus. The preparations, however, which 
Ptolemy had jnade seemed too alarming to admit of delay; 
accordingly Perdiccas resolved to march against him, while 
Eumenes, with a large body of forces, guarded the Asiatic 
provinces against Antipater and Craterus. 

After much fatigue the regent and his army passed the 
Egyptian frontier, and hostilities immediately commenced ; 
but the forces of Ptolemy were uniformly victorious, and 
the soldiers of Perdiccas, dejected by their ill fortune, and 
disgusted by the haughty deportment of their commuider, 
mutinied, and slew him in his tent. 

Meanwhile the other parties were not inactive. Antipater 
entered Cilicia, to be in readiness to assist Ptolemy if re- 
quired, and Craterus was sent with the remainder of the 
forces against Eumenes, who was then in Cappadocia. The 
reputation of Craterus was so great among the Macedonians, 
that it was expected, when he appeared in the field, all the 
national troops of the hostile army would immediately re- 
volt, and arrange themselves under the banners of their 
favorite general. Eumenes, aware of this danger, and in 
order to guard against it, kept his army ignorant of the 
enemy against whom they had to contend, and posted the 
foreign troops opposite the Macedonian soldiers, by which 
cautious measure the forces under Eumenes knew not 
against whom they fought, until they beheld Craterus 
breathless on the field of battle. 

In consequence of the death of Perdiccas, Antipater was 
solicited to join the army in Syria, in order to make new 
arrangements for the government of the empire, which invi- 
tation he gladly accepted, as well to dissipate, by occu- 
pation, his grief for the death of Craterus (who was his 
son-in-law), as to avail himself of the opportunity which 
now offered for the better allotment of power. In this 
assembly Antipater was unanimously elected protector of 
the kings, and as soon as he was invested with this au- 
thority he made a new partition of the provinces, in which 
all those were excluded who had espoused the interests of 
Perdiccas and Eumenes. He aL^o eiLalted others, whom 
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the opposite faction had neglected ; among these Seleucus, 
who had hitherto commanded the cavalry, obtained the 
government of Babylon, and afterwards became the most 
powerful of Alexander's successors. 

Antipater exercised his office with such prudence and 
moderation that the Ghreeks remained in faithful allegiance 
to the Macedonian empire ; and such was the sound policy 
of his conduct, that he even obtained the friendship of the 
virtuous Phocion. To the very last he employed his care 
for the public, and at his death, passing over his son Cas- 
sander, bequeathed his great offices of protector and gover- 
nor to Polysperchon, the senior of Alexander's captains. 
Antipater had been a faithful friend both to Alexander and 
his father Philip, and so sensible was the latter monarch 
of his vigilance for the public good, that on coming late 
one day into a public assembly, he said, " I have slept 
soundly this morning, but I know that Antipater was 
awake." On another occasion it was observed to him that 
all his ministers wore purple except his prime minister. 
'* Antipater is all purple within," replied the discerning 
monarch. 

On the death of Antipater, dissension again arose 
A^ 277 ^^^^E ^^® generals, and Antigonus, who governed 
in Syria, Pamphylia, and Egypt, being desirous to 
increase his dominions, made continual war against the other 
generals. He conquered Cassander, and obliged Seleucus 
to retire from Syria, and fly for safety to Ptolemy, in Egypt; 
and, after three years of various fortune, he took Eumenes 
prisoner, and condemned him to be stoned to death. Dread- 
ing the power of Antigonus, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, Cas- 
sander, and Seleucus, entered into a confederacy to maintain 
each other's rights : on hearing which Antigonus resolved im- 
mediately to proceed to hostilities, and wrest, if possible, the 
provinces of Syria and Phenicia, which were at that time in 
the possession of Ptolemy ; and accordingly he fitted out a 
fleet, the command of which was given to his son Demetrius, 
who, in a naval engagement ofl'the island of Cyprus, entirely 
defeated Ptolemy ; and immediately afterwards, both Anti- 
gonus and his son assumed the title of king, and their 
example was followed by all the rest of Alexander's 
generals. The confederated princes, in order to arrest the 
power of Antigonus, marched an army into Phry^^ 
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consisting of sixty thousand foot, and ten thousand horse, 
where they found Antigonus and his son ready to receive 
them with a force amounting to seventy thousand foot, and 
ten thousand horse. Both sides anxiously regarded the 
event of a hattle which was to decide the fate of kingdoms. 
Antigonus, who had never before been seen to shrink from 
danger, betrayed symptoms of fear ; for, on coming out of 
his tent on the morning of the battle, he stumbled and 
fell, which he superstitiously considered an omen that he 
should be defeated. This memorable engagement was 
fought near Ipsus, a town of Phrygia. Both armies bravriy 
contended for victory ; but at length Antigonus was killed, 
and Demetrius effected his escape with much difficulty, at 
the head of nine thousand men. In consequence of this 
victory the whole empire of Alexander was divided as 
follows : — Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, and Palestine, were as- 
signed to Ptolemy ; Macedonia and Greece, to Cassander; 
Bith^nia and Thrace, to Lysimachus; and the remaining 
territories in Asia, as far as the river Indus, which were 
called the kingdom of Syria, were given to Seleucus. 
Antioch, built by Seleucus, became the residence of the 
line of monarchs descending from him. 

Exercises. — 

Give some account of Alexander's character at this time. 

What caused Alexander to hesitate upon entering Babylon f 

What flriend had he recently lost f 

How did Alexander honor his memory 1 

What improvements did he project in Babylon ? 

How did Alexander disgrace himself? 

What caused his death? 

Give some account of Alexander's last moments. 

What took place on the death of the monarch ? 

How did Sysigambis bewail him ? 

Did she long survive? 

Where was Alexander buried ? 

What was the conduct of Alexander's generals? 

To what office was Perdiccas appointed? 

Mention the other appointments. 

Give some account of the Greeks at this time. 

What did they now resolve ? 

Were they successful ? 

What became of Demosthenes? 

What ambitious project did Perdiccas now meditate? 

What befel him? 

What riue did Eumenes use in order to prevent his troops becoming aware of 

the enemy against whom they fought? 
What office was given to Antipater after the death of Perdiccas? 
How did he fulfil his trust? 
What ensued on the death of Antipater? 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

STATE OF EGYPT UNDER THE PTOLEMIES. 

3720 '^^^ kingdom of Egypt flourished greatly under 
a! c' 284*. ^^® Ptolemies, and the arts and sciences attained 
a degree of splendor which rivalled the brightest 
days of Greece. Ptolemy, who was surnamed Soter by the 
Rhodians, (on account of the assistance he gave them against 
Andgonus,) added greatly to his dominions, nor while he was 
extending his conquests did he neglect the improvement of his 
people, or any thing that might contribute to benefit Egypt. 
In the bay of Alexandria he built a tower called Pharos, from 
the island on which it stood, which tower was considered one 
of the wonders of the world ; it was of white marble, and in the 
upper part fires were constantly kept burning, to direct sailors 
in the bay, which was difficult of approach. Ptolemy Soter 
also founded the famous library of Alexandria, an immense 
treasury of learning, which in the time of his son Ptolemy 
Philadelphus contained above 100,000 volumes, and was 
enlarged by his successors till it amounted to 700,000 
volumes. This immense library was burnt to ashes in the 
war which Julius Caesar waged with the inhabitants of •Alex- 
andria. Adjoining this was a smaller library, which escaped 
the conflagration at that time, and which became in the 
course of ages very considerable, but this second library of 
Alexandria was burnt about eight hundred years afterwards, 
when the Saracens took possession of Egypt. The books 
were taken out by order of the Caliph Omar, and used for 
six months in supplying the fires of the public baths. " If 
these books," said Omar, <' contain nothing but what is in the 
Alcoran, they are of no use ; if they contain any thing not in 
it, they are unnecessary to salvation ; and if any thing con- 
trary to the commands of Mahomet, they are damnable, and 
ought not to be suffered." 

Ptolemy Philadelphus wished to enrich his library with a 
copy of the laws and history of the Jews, and by his com- 
mand seventy-two interpreters were employed in translating 
the books of Moses from the Hebrew into Greek. 

About this time Ptolemy Philopater succeeded 
A^* 226 Ptolemy Evergetes, and it was this king who 
after wresting the government of Coelo-Syria from 
Antiochus, made a progress to Jeruaalercv, Mv^\&%'aA\.^\sa.^'i 
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offered sacrifice to the God of Israel, making at the same 
time ohiations, and hestowing considerable gifts. However, 
not being satisfied with viewing the temple from the outer 
court, (beyond which no gentile was suffered to advance,) 
he wished to enter the sanctuary, even as far as the Holy of 
Holies, to which no one but the high priest had access, and 
that only once a year, on the great day of atonement. The 
high priest having informed him of the holiness of the place, 
and the express law of God, by which he was forbidden to 
enter it, entreated him to lay aside his rash design. Oppo- 
sition, however, only served to increase his curiosity ; he 
forced his way as far as the second court, and was about to 
enter the temple, when God struck him with such severe 
terror that he was carried off half dead. Shortly after he 
left the city, and exasperated against the Jewish nation on 
account of the accident that had befallen him, he raised a 
cruel persecution against the Jews, especially those of Alex- 
andria, whom he endeavored to reduce by force to "worship 
false deities. This king died after a reign of seventeen 
years, disgraced by intemperance and excess, leaving an 
infant son to succeed him. 

Oa the death of Ptolemy Philopater, his son Epiphanes 
being but five years old, a great council was assembled in 
order to deliberate regarding the regency, and it was decided 
that the young king should be committed to the care of 
Sosibes, an infamous minister, who had enjoyed great 
power during the last reign ; yet, notwithstanding his 
cruelties, he maintained himself in his power till the close 
of life, and died a natural death. At the age of fourteen 
Ptolemy Epiphanes was crowned with every possible mag- 
nificence, and assumed the government. Young Ptolemy 
soon betrayed the same vices which had characterised his 
father, and his great cruelty caused his subjects to rebel, 
but by the moderation and prudence of Polycrates, one of 
his ministers, the people were appeased. In the midst of 
his excesses Epiphanes did not forget his alliance with the 
Romans, and during their war with Antiochus, king of 
Syria, he offered them assistance against that monarch, 
whom he hated, on account of seditions which he had ex- 
cited in Egypt during his minority. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes was poisoned by his ministersi whom 
be threatened to rob of theit i^o^^e^^Von^^ \si otdet to defray 
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the expenses of the war in Syria, and Ptolemy Philometor 
his son, then only six years of age, succeeded him, and 
Cleopatra his mother was declared regent. 

In consequence of the death of Cleopatra the 
A c 1 83 ^^g^^^y devolved on Lenaeus, a nobleman of 
great distinction, and Eulacus the eunuch was 
appointed tutor to the young king. These were no sooner 
in their employments than they demanded from Antiochus 
Epiphanes, Coelo-Syria and Palestine ; a demand which soon 
occasioned a war between the two crowns. These provinces, 
according to the allotment made by Alexander's generals, had 
always been possessed by the kings of Egypt, until Antiochus 
the Great dispossessed Ptolemy Epiphanes of them. 

As soon as Ptolemy attained the age of fifteen he was 
crowned king of Egypt, and assumed the government He 
very soon declared war against Antiochus, but after various 
successes he fell into the hands of the enemy. His people 
seeing Philometor in the hands of Antiochus, whom he 
suffered to govern the kingdom at discretion, considered him 
as lost to them, and seated his younger brother, Evergetes, 
or Physcon, upon the throne. Cineas and Cumanus were 
appointed his chief ministers, and were ordered to use th^ir 
utmost endeavors to restore the kingdom to its former 
flourishing condition. 

Antiochus, who received advice of the transactions in 
Egypt, invaded the kingdom, under the specious pretence 
ofv restoring the dethroned monarch, but in reality to take 
possession of the kingdom. In this emergency Physcon, 
by the advice of his ministers, resolved to apply to the 
Romans, who, moved with the remonstrances of the Egyp- 
tian ambassadors, dispatched an embassy to Egypt, to put 
an end to the war. Their instructions were to wait upon 
Antiochus, and afterwards upon Ptolemy, and order them, 
in the name of the senate, to suspend hostilities, and put an 
end to the war, and that should either of the parties refuse 
compliance, the Romans would na longer consider him their 
friend and ally. 

These ambassadors landed at Alexandria just at the time 
Antiochus was marching to besiege it. The king, seeing 
Popilius among the ambassadors, with whom he had 
formerly been intimately acquainted at Rome, when he was 
a hostage in that city, opened his arms to embrace Ma old 
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frienda The Roman, before he answered his compHmeiitf'^ 
begged him to read the decree of the Roman senate, and 
return him an immediate answer. Antiochus, after pe- 
rusing it, said he would give his answer when he had 
examined it with his friends ; Popilius, enraged at the king 
for talking of delay, drew, with the wand he beld in 
bis hand, a circle round Antiochus, and then raising bis 
voice, '* Answer," said he, " the senate before you stir out 
of that circle." The king, quite confounded bf sudi a 
baughty command, after a moment's reflection, replied that 
be would act according to the desire of the senate. Popilins 
then received his civilities, and behaved afterwards in all 
respects as an old friend. 

Antiochus now withdrew from Egypt; Pbilometor 
returned to Alexandria, and sent to inform bis brother 
Physcon that he wished to come to an accommodation,^ 
which was accordingly effected by the mediation of Cleo* 
patra their sister, on condition that the two brothers should 
reign jointly, and Egypt, to the great joy of its inhabitants, 
was restored to its former tranquillity. 

The descendants of the first Ptolemy continued to fill the 
throne of Egypt for two hundred and ninety years, during 
which time the Egyptians prospered more, and were a bap- 
pier people than at any preceding period. The eleventh of 
these kings, who was expelled from Egypt by his people, 
bequeathed his dominions to the Romans, and as his 
predecessors had all been in alliance with that people, bis 
successor, Ptolemseus Auletes, imagined himself insecure 
on his throne unless he could get himself declared an ally 
by the Romans, and thus be authentically acknowledged 
king of Egypt by them. Every niethod, however, which he 
took for the attainment of his end was for a long time un- 
successful, and most probably he would never have realized 
his wishes, had not Caesar been made consul at Rome. That 
ambitious man, who deemed all methods just by which he 
compassed his ends, being deeply in debt, and finding the 
king of Egypt disposed to purchase what he could not 
obtain by merit, sold him the alliance of Rome for six thou^ 
sand talents, and at this price Ptolemy Auletes was declared 
the friend and ally of the Roman people. Now although 
that prince's revenues were twice the amount of this sum, 
he could not immediately laise \\i^ motLey without over- 
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t^ing his subjects. His people, exasperated at his oppres* 
am, rebelled, and he was obliged to fly for his life, but he 
so carefully concealed his route that the Egyptians believed 
that he had perished, and accordingly they declared Berenice, 
t)}9 eldest of his three daughters, queen. 

.Ptolemy having landed at Rhodes on his way to Rome, 
wa9 informed that Cato was also there, and being glad of 
the opportunity to confer with him upon his a^rs, sent 
immediately to apprise him of his arrival, expecting that he 
would come directly to visit him. Cato desired the mes- 
senger to inform his master that if he had any thing to 
communicate, he might come to him if he thought fit. Cato 
did not so much as vouchsafe to rise when Ptolemy entered 
his chamber, but saluting him merely as a common man, he 
desired him to sit down. The king, though in some confu- 
sion upon such a reception, could not but admire how so 
much haughtiness and state could unite in the same person 
with the simplicity and modesty that appeared in all his 
equipage. But he was very much surprised when upon ex- 
plaining himself, Cato blamed him in direct terms for quitting 
the finest kingdom in the world to expose himself to the in* 
satiable avarice of the Romans, and he did not hesitate to tell 
him that though he should sell all Egypt, he would not have 
sufficient to satisfy their avidity. He therefore advised him 
to turn to Egypt and reconcile himself with his subjects, 
offering at the same time to accompany him thither, in order 
to effect, if possible, a reconciliation between him and his 
people. Unfortunately for Anletes he disregarded the ad- 
vice of Cato, and went to Rome to solicit aid from the senate, 
and it was not until after many delays that he obtained a 
sufficient force to make war upon his rebellious subjects. 
Egypt was soon reduced, and obliged to receive Auletes 
again as king, who as soon as he was upon the throne, put 
his daughter Berenice to death for having worn the crown 
during his exile, and afterwards ordered all the rich persons 
to be executed who had been of the adverse party, and con- 
fiscated their estates in order to raise the sum promised to 
the Roman consul, by whose aid he had been reinstated. 

Ptolemy Auletes, who by the aid of the Romans 

A c 51. ^^ restored to his throne, only enjoyed his power 

four years. He died, leaving two sons and two 

daughters, and, by his will, ordered the eldest o€ hv& %^\s& 
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to marry his eldest sister, and to ascend with her the vacant 
throne. As these children were young, the dying monarch 
recommended them to the protection of the Romans ; and 
accordingly Porapey was appointed by the senate their 
guardian. • Their reign was as turbulent as that of their 
predecessors, and was remarkable for nothing but the great 
influence obtained by Cleopatra over Julius Caesar, who, 
after subduing Arsinoe her sister, who laid claim to the 
crown of Egypt, declared her sole monarch of the kingdom. 
Caesar spent several months with Cleopatra, nor would he 
have quitted Egypt then, had he not been summoned by the 
Roman people to lead an army against Phamaces, son of 
Mithridates, the last king of Pontus. Shortly after this 
CsBsar was killed, and Mark Anthony assumed the authority 
of a triumvir. 

Cleopatra immediately declared herself for the triumvirs, 
and offered them her assistance against Brutus and Cassius; 
but a violent storm occasioned the loss of many of her ships, 
and falling sick she was obliged to return to Egypt. After 
the battle of Philippi, Anthony went into Asia, in order to 
establish the authority of the triumvirate. Being informed 
that the governors of Phenicia (which was dependent on the 
kingdom of Egypt) had sent Cassius aid against Dolabella, 
Anthony cited Cleopatra before him, to answer for the con- 
duct of her governors, and dispatched one of his lieutenants 
to oblige her to come to him in Cilicia* 

Cleopatra, assured of her charms by their influence on 
Julius Caesar, resolved to captivate Anthony, and in this 
was entirely successful. She provided herself with rich 
presents, large sums of money, and magnificent attire, and 
thus began her voyage. On arriving at Tarsus she invited 
Anthony to visit her, and prepared to entertain him in the 
most sumptuous manner; Anthony accepted her invi- 
tation, and on entering her tent was amazed at the splendor 
of the scene, but still more struck by the beauty of Cleo- 
patra. 

Little mention was made of the delinquencies of her 
govemprs ; she gained such an absolute ascendancy over 
Anthony that he could refuse her nothing, and notwith- 
standing his connexion with Octavia, the sister of Augustus, 
he married Cleopatra, and bestowed upon her the greater 
part of the eastern provinces oi xYie eto^it^^ which, together 
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with his cruel treatment of Octavia, so exasperated Au- 
gustus that it caused a rupture between him and Anthony, 
and these two celebrated Romans met at Actium, where 
Anthony was entirely defeated, and, flying to Egypt, he 
killed himself, on a false report that Cleopatra was dead. 

Cleopatra, fearing that Caesar would make her serve to 
grace his triumph, resolved to die rather than suffer such 
indignity ; but being rigorously watched by his officers, she 
was obliged to use stratagem in order to effect her purpose. 
She entreated permission to visit the tomb of Anthony, and 
take her last leave of him. Csesar having granted her re- 
quest, she went thither to bathe the tomb with her tears, 
and to assure Anthony that she would soon give him a more 
certain proof of her affection. 

After this fatal protestation she caused the tomb to be 
covered with flowers, and returned to her chamber. Here 
she ordered a magnificent repast to be prepared, of which she 
partook, and on leaving the table wrote a letter to Caesar, 
and then ordered all to quit the chamber, except her two 
women, when asking for a basket of figs which a peasant 
had lately brought, she placed it by her, and a moment after 
appeared to fall asleep ; but this was the effect of the asp 
which was concealed among the fruit by her desire, and the 
insect having stung her in the arm she had held to it, the 
poison immediately communicated itself to her heart, and 
killed her without pain, or being perceived. 

After Cleopatra's death Egypt was reduced to a Roman 
province, and governed by a praefect sent from Rome. 

EXBKCISES. — 

Mention some of the events W the reign of Ptolemy Soter. 

With what people were the Egyptians so careftil to ally themselves f 

What caused the death of Ptdemy Epiphanes ? 

What was the condition of Greece at this period ? 

What caused Ptolemy Fhilometor to declare war against Antiochus ? 

What was the result? 

What took place in Egypt during the captivity of Fhilometor? 

What induced the Romans to interfere? 

Relate what passed between Popilius and Antiochus? 

To whom did Ptolemy Auletes bequeath his crown? 

Who was the last of the Ptolemies? 

Give some account of Cleopatra. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

SHORT ACCOUNT OP THE JEWS, FROM THE DEATH OF 

ALEXANDER. 

On the death of the Macedonian monarch the govern- 
ment of Judea came into possession of Laomedon, one of 
his generals, hut after the battle of Ipsus, as before related, 
fell into the hands of the Ptolemies, under whose govein- 
ment, for some years, the Jews enjoyed prosperity and 
peace; when towards the close of the reign of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes their happiness was endangered throogh tiie 
misconduct of the high priests, whose unprincipled aiBl»* 
tion led to misery almost as great as that of the Babylonian 
captivity. Disputes arose among the priests regarding the 
tribute which at this time, by agreement, was shared bfif- 
tween the kings of Syria and Egypt, and the Jews hadr 
again to dread not only the plunder and ruin of thiB holy 
city, but persecution and extermination. The immediate 
cause of dispute probably related to the command of the 
treasury of the temple, in which Onias (the high priest) 
had permitted a rich man named Hyrcanus to deposit part 
of his wealth, and over which one Simon, the collector of 
the royal revenue, might pretend some authority. Seleucos, 
king of Syria, having been informed by Simon of the 
immense wealth laid up in the Jewish temple, Ueliodoms, 
the royal treasurer, was immediately dispatched to take 
possession of this unexpected fund, so opportunely dis- 
covered, for the finances of Seleucus were at this time ex- 
hausted. The Jews resolved to resist such base designs; and 
accordingly rebelled against the king of Syria. In revenge* 
Antiochus tjie Great, who had been declared king, 
^ ^ 227 ™^^^®^ against Jerusalem, took it, put forty thon- 
' sand of the inhabitants to death, sold as many more 
for slaves, and a cruel persecution was commencec^ against 
the Jews generally. In every city barbarities too horrible to 
be related were committed, and, as a last insult, the feasts 
of Bacchus were substituted for the national festival of 
Tabernacles, and the Jews were compelled to o£Biciate in 
these detestable orgies. So anxious was Antiochus to 
exterminate the worship of the one true God, that magni- 
£cent offers were made to '^dX>i)(i\aa« ^ tgasl q€ great 
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influence, to induce him to submit to the royal will. The 
old man not only rejected every offer, but intimated his 
resolution to defend the faith of his fathers ; and, seeing 
an apostate Jew about to offer sacrifice to some heathen deity, 
the holy man, in a transport of indignant zeal, struck him 
dead before the altar. He then invited all those who were 
zealous for the worship of God to follow him to the moun- 
tains, where for some time they maintained themselves 
against the forces of the Syrian king. But the old age of 
Matthias rendered him incapable of long carrying on such 
a warfare: he sank under the severe toil, leaving to his 
ton Judas the command of those troops whieh he had 
collected. Judas unfurled the banner of the Maccabees; 
and, having proved his troops by many gallant adventures, 
he determined to meet the enemy in the field. Apollonius, 
the governor of Samaiia, [first advanced against him, and 
was totally defeated and slain* Judas took the sword of 
his enemy, and ever after used it in battle. He now 
advanced against Philip, the Syrian governor, in Jerusalem, 
who, after a feeble resistance, was obliged to surrender : 
Judas and his confederates entered the city, which they 
found ruined and desolate. Shrubs had grown to a great 
height in the courts of the temple, and every part of that 
sacred edifice had suffered profanation. Judas, having 
repaired the injuries which had been done to the temple 
and its courts, and purified them from the pollutions of the 
heathen, celebrated the feast of the Dedication. 

Thus, by the valor of the Maccabees, the Jews (whose 
political existence was almost annihilated) once more reco* 
vered themselves, and, under the command of Judas their 
brave leader, defeated all their enemies. In the mean time, 
their great oppressor, Antiochus, had died in Persia, 
whither, it is supposed, he had gone in order to pillage 
some rich temples. Hearing, however, of the war in 
Palestine, he deemed it prudent to hasten homeward ; but 
on arriving at a small town called Paretacene, he was 
seized with a loathsome disease, which soon terminated his 
hateful life. 

Antiochus Eupator succeeded his father, but being under 
age, Lysias assumed the government, and combined with 
the Idumeans and other neighbouring nations to exter- 
minate the Jewish race. The first atleimi^\. m«^^>a^ \i^ii^6Sk 
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'Viras to subjugate Judea, and he commenced the war by 
laying siege to Beth sura, which had been strongly fortified 
by Judas. The military strength brought against this town 
consisted of 100,000 toot, 20,000 horse, and 32 elephants. 
The Jews made a valiant defence, and wherever Judas 
fought, the Hebrews were successful ; while his heroic 
btother Eleazar excited the admiration of his countrymen 
by rushing under an elephant, which he stabbed in tbe 
belly, and was crushed to death by its fall. At length, 
being pressed by famine, Judas was obliged to retreat to 
Jerusalem, and here he resisted every assault. The Syrians 
began to suffer want of provisions, and intelligence arrived 
that Philip had usurped the government. Being compelled 
to raise the siege» Antiochus concluded a treaty of peace, 
and was admitted by the Jews into their city, where, finding 
the fortifications, as he said, too strong, he, in direct vio- 
lation of the oaths he had just taken, threw down tbe walls. 
Meanwhile Demetrius, the rif^htful heir to the 
A c 163 '^y"^^ throne, as son of Seleucnsf; escaped from 
' Rome, where he had been detained prisoner, and 
after a severe struggle he overpowered Lysias and Antiochus, 
put them to death, and took, possession of the kingdom. 
Shortly after his accession, Alcimus, who for his gross 
impiety had been rejected as high-priest, went to Antioch 
to complain to the new monarch against Judas and the rest 
of the Asmonean race, and pretended such zeal for the 
king, that Bacchides, governor of Mesopotamia, was com- 
missioned to march against Judas at the head of a consider- 
able army, in order to reinstate the apostate high-priest in 
his dignity, and carry on the war against the Maccabees. 
Upon their arrival, Alcimus and the Syrian general sent to 
Judas, inviting him to a conference ; but he, suspecting 
treachery, instead of accepting the invitation, prepared for 
a vigorous defence, — a measure which induced Bacchides 
to return immediately to Antioch. 

Alcimus, having received from the Syrian a body of 
troops for the maintenance of his dignity, and allured 
by gifts many malcontents to his party, determined to 
effect his ambitious purposes by violence, and actually 
made several excursions into the country, pillaging and 
destroying wherever he came. These enormities were, 
boweveTf severely puniaVied. "by ^xiA^. Ms^>ia a^a 
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solicited the aid of Demetrius, who sent against Judas a 
large army under the command of Nicanor, who endeavored 
to force the people to surrender their champion. All his 
treachery proved ineffectual ; he was obliged to have re- 
course to battle, and, notwithstanding his superior force, 
liis army was totally routed and himself slain. After this 
victory, Judas resolved to solicit the alliance of the Romans : 
his proposals were readily accepted by the senate ; they 
ratified the independence of Judea, and received under 
their protection these useful confederates. But whilst this 
alliance was forming at Rome, Demetrius, having heard of 
Nicanor's defeat, sent the fiower of his army, consisting of 
20,000 foot and 2,000 horse, into Judea, commanded by 
Bacchides and Alcimus. The approach of such an army 
struck terror into the hearts of the Jews, who, forgetful of 
their recent success, and unmindful of their noble leader, 
all basely forsook him (except 800) at this important crisis. 
With this little band, and relying on the God of Israel, be 
made a resolute attack upon the enemy ; but after a vigorous 
resistance he was surrounded, and fell covered with wounds 
on a heap of his enemies. 

The triumphant Alcimus put to death the bravest par- 
tisans of the Maccabees, and the persecution excited against 
their adherents seemed to exceed all that the Jews had 
suffered since the Babylonish captivity. The few who, 
under such melancholy circumstances, still retained affection 
for their country and ancient worship, earnestly entreated 
Jonathan, the brother of Judas, to undertake the deliver- 
ance of his countrymen from the Syrian tyranny. Jona- 
than complied, but Bacchides soon obliged him to retire 
into the wilderness of Tekoah. Jonathan's first care in this 
retreat was to secure the effects of his followers, which he 
accordingly committed to his brother John, and sent under 
a convoy to an adjacent city ; but his unfortunate relative 
was attacked on the road by a tribe of plundering Arabs, 
who slew him and his men, and retreated with the spoil. 
To revenge this injury, Jonathan laid an ambush in the 
vicinage of Medula, killed four hundred persons who were 
assembled to celebrate a wedding, and carried off a con- 
siderable booty. Meanwhile, the impious Alcimus com- 
manded the wall of the temple which divided the court of 
the priests from that of the people to b^ de;TcwQ^\^^^\ \2n^ 
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he had scarcely commenced the sacrilegious work, when he 

was seized with a mortal disorder, and died* After his 

death, Bacchides retired to Antiocli^ 

At this time, Bacchides was again sent into 

^' « * 1 Rfi' Judea, at the head of a numerous army : but after 
A. c. 158. . 1 . J , . ••^■11 

an inglorious and harassing campaign, and peihaps 

dreading the vengeance of Rome for oppressing their ally, 

he entered into terms of peace. By the articles of treaty, 

all prisoners were liberated on both .sides, and Bacchides 

solemnly engaged to refrain from hostilities in future. 

Jonathan was now governor of Israel, and the Jews 
began to revive from their recent calamities under the ex- 
cellent administration of their pious general ; and a revo- 
lution in the kingdom of Syria shortly afterwards gave them 
also an opportunity of wholly recovering their liberty. 

An adventurer, Alexander Balas, who announced him^ 
self as the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, laid claim to the 
crown of the Seleucidse. The Romans admitted his title, 
and Jonathan was courted by the contending sovereigns ; 
Jonathan seized this occasion to make himself master of 
the city, though not of the fortress, of Jerusalem. De- 
metrius offered Jonathan power to levy forces, and other 
privileges : but Alexander outbid his rival ; he offered 
Jonathan the high priesthood, and exemption from several 
imposts, and sent him magnificent presents. 

Jonathan immediately assumed the pontifical dignity, 
and in his person commenced the Asmonean race of princes. 
Alexander ascended the throne of Syria, and received the 
daughter of the king of Egypt in marriage. His reign 
was, however, short ; he was overthrown by his father-in- 
law, against whose life he had conspired ; and Demetrius, 
son of the former king, obtained the throne of Syria. This 
king released Judea from the greater part of its taxes, re- 
quiring only the tribute of three hundred talents annually. 
Antiochus, son of Alexander, now came forward 
A c 144 *^ claim the crown, and earnestly requested 
Jonathan to espouse his cause ; and as Demetrius 
had violated all his promises, that general resolved to accept 
the proposal, and on his compliance, he was indulged with 
a confirmation of all beneficial grants ; his brother Simon 
was made governor of the sea-coasts, and general of aH 
tiie forces. 
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After defeating the Demetrian troops, Jonathan returned 
to Jerusalem, whence he sent an embassy to renew the 
alliance between his nation and the Roman senate, and 
ordered the ambassadors to act the s: *e part, on their 
return, with the Lacedemonian and other Grecian states, in 
order to establish the present peace on a permanent foun- 
dation. Meanwhile a powerful body of troops, under 
command of the Demetrian generals, advanced against Je- 
rusalem. Jonathan hastened to oppose their progress, and 
encamped against them on the frontiers of Syria. He 
gained two signal victories over the enemy, and strength- 
ened many fortresses in Judea ; but his prosperous career 
was suddenly cut short by treachery. Tryphon, the officer 
who had raised the young Demetrius to the throne, began 
to entertain views of supplanting him ; but he was fully 
aware that the integrity of Jonathan would be a powerful 
obstacle. He, therefore, with insidious offers of peace, 
allured him within the walls of Ptolemais, under pretence 
of surrendering the town, but inhumanly murdered him, 
and treated Antiochus with the same treachery and atrocity. 
Simon now assumed the name of prince and high priest 
of the Jews ; and these dignities were confirmed to him by 
the sanhedrim. He repaired the temple, restored the sacred 
vessels, and the wasted country began, under his prudent 
administration, to resume its ancient fertility. In the mean 
time Demetrius, the rightful sovereign of Syria, had been 
taken prisoner in a war with the Parthians ; and Antiochus 
Sidetes, his brother, had levied an army to dispossess the 
usurper Tryphon. Simon espoused his party, but Antiochus 
considered his assistance dearly purchased at the price of 
the independence of Palestine, and he very shortly insisted 
that Simon should surrender Joppa, Gazara, and the city of 
Jerusalem, but Simon boldly refused, asserting that he pos- 
sessed nothing more than the inheritance of his ancestors. 
Atheriobius, the ambassador, returned with this answer to 
the king, who immediately commissioned Cendebeus, one 
of the nobles, to invade Judea. Simon being now too old 
to head the troops, summoned his two sons, Judas and John 
Hyrcanus, into his presence, and committed the important 
charge to them, conjuring them to imitate the illustrious 
examples of their deceased uncles, and to venture their lives 
in- defence of their religion and their country. 
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The young commanders, at the head of twenty thoUsiuid 
foot soldiers, besides some cavalry, set out to meet the enemy* 
The engagement was furious : Cendebeus was defeated, and 
pursued to the gates of Cedron. 

About three years after this exploit, Ptolemy, son of 
Abubus, who was son-in-law of Simon, under a secret un- 
derstanding with Antiochns, king of Syria, invited Simon, 
with his two sons, Judas and Matthias, to a sumptuous en-^ 
tertainment at his castle in Jericho, and caused them to be 
assassinated. John, sumamed Hyrcanus, happily escaped 
the snare, and caused the messengers of Ptolemy to be put 
to death, and was then declared high priest and ruler. The 
Syrian army continuing to overrun the country, Hyrcanus 
deemed it prudent to come to terras of peace with Antiochas. 
Four years afterwards, Demetrius Nicator, etcapmg from 
captivity in Parthia, dethroned Antiochus, and recovered 
the throne of Syria ; and Hyrcanus seized this opportunity 
to throw off the Syrian yoke, and maintained his indepen- 
dence during the revolutions which followed in Syria by the 
succession of Alexander Zebina, Antiochus Gryphus, and 
Antiochus Cyzicenus. He enlarged his borders, by seizing 
upon various places in Syria, Phenicia, and Arabia ; took 
Shechem, and destroyed the Samaritan temple on mount 
Gerizim. He conquered the Idumeans, and compelled them 
to embrace the Jewish religion, renewed the league with 
the Romans which had been made by his father Simon, and 
obtained for the Jews greater privileges than they had ever 
before enjoyed. He died in the thirtieth year of his ad- 
ministration, leaving the high-priesthood and sovereignty to 
Aristobulus, his eldest son : A. c. 107. This prince, who 
was the first since the captivity that had assumed the 
diadem and title of king, died after a reign of one year, and 
was succeeded by his brother Alexander Jannseus. 
. At this time two religious and political factions disturbed 
the internal tranquillity of Judea — the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees. The Maccabees had owed their success to the 
Chasidim, or righteous ; and now that their energies were 
not required to maintain their civil rights, they turned their 
zeal into another channel, the maintenance and propagation 
of their religious opinions. Scrupulous in observing the 
law and traditions of their forefathers, they branded as 
heathens all who were not ec^vially rigid as themselves, 
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fnaintaining that they alone rightly interpreted the word of 
God ; and that, as they had been delegated by God to save 
their country, so they alone had a right to govern it. Thus 
they (the Chasldim) degenerated into the haughty and cen* 
sorious Pharisees. 

The Pharisees led the multitude ; Sadduceeism prevailed 
among the higher orders ; and these two parties, during 
the rest of the Jewish history, continued violently opposed 
to each other. 

Alexander was constantly engaged in war, in which he 
was guilty on many occasions of great cruelty. After a 
turbulent eventful reign of twenty-seven years, he died, 
leaving his crown to his queen, Alexandra, who governed 
the nation with much prudence for nine years, her eldest 
son, Hyrcanus II., acting as high priest. 

She was scarcely dead, when Aristobulus contended for 
the crown and high priesthood against Hyrcanus, his elder 
brother, and succeeded in dispossessing him. Hyrcanus 
entreated the aid of Aretas, King of Arabia, who marched 
an army of 50,000 men against Aristobulus, who was de* 
feated, and fled to Jerusalem. Here, abandoned by the ca- 
pricious people who so lately had placed him on the throne, 
he shut himself up with the priests in the temple, and pre- 
pared for defence. During the siege an old man (who had 
received remarkable answers to prayer) was brought out by 
Hyrcanus, and desired to employ his powerful prayers 
against Aristobulus. The good old man knelt down and 
prayed to this effect : — " O God, the King of the Uni- 
verse, since on one side are thy people, on the other thy 
priests, I beseech thee hear not the prayers of one to the 
injury of the other." — The cruel populace stoned him to 
death. 

The Roman republic, which had been steadily pursuing 
its way to universal dominion, and had now subjected the 
greatest Asiatic powers, assumed a right to interfere in the 
affairs of Judea ; and Pompey, who arrived at Damascus 
at this time, appointed a time for hearing the cause of the 
brothers, when he decided in favour of Hyrcanus, and 
seated him in the government, although he would not per- 
mit him to wear the diadem. Pompey made Judea tribu- 
tary to the Romans, a.c. 63. 

M 
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' At length Antipater, a noble but cia ft y l A w 

AC* 54 mean, and friend to Jnlios C»8ar, (who at i^A 
time had prevailed against Pompey,) was made 
governor of Jadea ; but Hyrcanus was suffered to retafai 
the high priesthood. After Antipater's death* his * 8014 
Herod the Great, assisted by Anthony,- the Bomaa 
triumvir, afber much barbarity and bloodshed, obtained the 
regal dignity, which was confirmed to him by Auguttm 
Caesar, a.g. 30. 

This king maintained his power with signal ability, and 
not only secured the protection but the friendship of the 
Romans. He built many eities, and greatly improved the 
condition of the Jewish nation. Nevertheless his character 
'Was disgraced by the most atrocious barbarities. He was 
married to Mariamne, the last of the Asmonean or Macca- 
bean race. Being obliged to engage in foreign warfare, 
and fearing that she might fall into the hands of another, 
Herod twice gave orders that should he fall in battle, 
Mariamne should be put to death. This secret she had 
extorted from Socinus, to whom it had been entrusted, and, 
indignant at the jealous determination of her husband that 
she should not survive him, she upbraided him on hit 
return with the utmost bitterness, not only on this account, 
but with his barbarous treatment of her relations, all of 
whom, with the exception of her mother, he had put to 
death. 

Herod, rendered furious with the thought that Mariamne 
no longer loved him, ordered her to be executed. She met 
her death with the calm intrepidity of innocence, worthy 
the noble house from which she was descended. She was 
a woman of surpassing beauty, unfortunate in being w«dded 
to a man, the murderer of her family, but whose love in 
her bordered on frenzy. 

After the execution of Mariamne, Herod became furioos 
from despair. Day and night he was haunted with the 
form of the murdered Mariamne. He sought the moat me- 
lancholy solitude, and became more bloodthirsty and cruel 
than before. Among the latter barbarities of his odiovs 
life was his attempt to murder the infant Saviour, hj jput- 
ting to death all the children in Bethlehem under twoyeiffs 
old; and as he knew that the day of Ms death wooki 
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toadmea day of mirth and feativity, be ordered the most 
ffiuBtrious of his subjects to be imprisoned, and murdered 
at the moment that he expired, so that every eye in the 
kingdom might seem to shed tears at the death of Herod. 
He died in the seventieth year of his age, of a most loath- 
aome and agonizing disease. 

Jadea now became a Roman province, and after being 
under the government of Roman procurators for some 
years, the Jewish state was subverted by Titus, son of 
Vespasian, a.d. 79. 

Exercises. — 

How was Judea governed after the death of Alexander? 

What caused Antiochus to make war against the Jews ? 

How did he treat the Jews whom he subdnedt 

What celelnrated man, at this time, was roused to yindicate the oauae of the 

Jews? 
What became of Antiochus ? 
What happened in Judea in the reign of Demetrius! 
What became of Alcimas f 

Which of the Asmonean race first aasnmed the title of king ? 
In what state was Judea under the government of John Hyrcanns? 
What melancholy circumstance now disturbed the peace of Judea ! 
At what period did Judea become a Roman province f 
Whom did Julius Caesar declare king! 
Who succeeded him ? 
To whom was he married? 
What caused Herod to put her to death? 
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After the second division of the empire, although Alex- 
ander s generals acted as independent princes, they all still 
affected to acknowledge a kind of submission to Alexander, 
the young king of Macedon. 

Cassander, however, enraged that his father Antipater 
should overlook him, and devolve the regency on Poly- 
sperchon, resolved upon revenge, and accordingly, by 
means of a powerful party, whom he gained over to his 
interest, he very shortly usurped the throne of Macedon. 
Olympias, the mother of Alexander, anxious to keep the 
throne for his children, destroyed the relations of Cassander, 
who in revenge put her to death ; and not more than twenty 
years after the death of Alexander the Great not a single 
branch of his family remained to enjoy a portion of that 
empire which he and his father Philip had acquired at the 
price of the greatest policy, cruelty, and danger. 
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Twelve kings governed Macedonia from tire reign of 
Cassander; but Perseus, the last of tHese, having provoked 
the Romans to a war through his ambition, after vsirious 
successes, Macedonia was finally reduced, and governed by 
a pro-consul, about one hundred and forty-eight years be- 
fore the Christian era. 



THE END. 
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; Rev.CHAS.JERRAM,M.A.J 

Reftwitf Witney, OrfitrdtMrr. 

, 1. A TREATISE on the DOC- 
TRINE of the ATONEMENT. 
8vo. Price 9*. 

i 2. A TRIBUTE of PARENTAL 

AFFECTION to the MEMORY 

j of a beloved and only DAUGH- 

■ TER; containing some Account 

of the Character and Death of 

, Hannah Jerram, who died May U, 

1823. aged 28. With an Appendix, 

giving a short Account of the last 

Jllnpss and Death of her elder 

Brother, Cliarles Stanger Jerram. 

who died Sept. 20, 1824. Drawn 

up by their Father, Charlbs Jbr- 

. KAM, A.M. Sixth Edition. Fools- 

' cap 8vo. Price 6«. cloth lettered.' 

3. CONVERSATIONS on IN- 
FANT BAPTISM, and on some 
popular OBJECTIONS against 
THE CHURCH of the UNITED 
KINGDOM. Third Edition. Fools- 
cap 8vo. Price ht. cloth lettered. 

4. TWO SERMONS, preached 
at Cruildford, at the Spring and 
Autumn Visitations, 1 825 ; with an 

; Appendix, on the Subject of Bap- 
i tismal Regeneration. 8v(>. Price 2«. 

5. THE COMMISSION, QUA- 
LIFICATION, and DUTY of the 



CHRISTIAN MINISTER. A 
Sbbmox, preached at Guildfocd on 
the 2 1st Aug. 1829, at the Primary 
Visitation of the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. 8vo. 
Price \$. 

0. A PAROCHIAL MINIS- 
TER'S ADDRESS tohis PARISH- 
IONERS, and especially the Young, 

on theSACRAKXlTT OF THB LoRD'S 

SnrpER. Second Edit. Price %d ^ 

7. A PAROCHIAL MINIS-' 
TER'S ADDRESS to the YOUNG 
of HIS PARISH, on the Subject 
of CovpiRMATioir. Price M. 

8. AN AFFECTIONATE AD- 
DRESS to the YOUNG, on the 
Importance of immediately coming 
to a Decision on the affiiir of Sal- 
vation. Extracted from the 
" Tribute of Parental Affection." 
Price 3<f. 

9. CONSIDER ATIONSon BAP- 
TISM AL REGENERATION. Ex - 
tracted from "Conversations on 
Infont Baptism, " 8:c. Price 4tf. 



BY THR 

Rkv. W. WILSON, D.n. 

Rector t^ Chwrrk OaUeif, llampthirtt and 
f'iear ^llolf Rood, tioutlimpfm. 

DEDICATBI), BT PBRMISSIOIT, TO 
THE BISHOP OP CHBSTSR. 

1. SELECTIONS from the 
WORKS of ARCHBP. LEIGH- 
TON: to which Is prefixed a Brief 
Sketch of his Life. A New Edition, 
revised. In 18mo. Price St.Sd. 
bound in roan or silk, and lettered. 

2. SELECTIONS from the 
WORKS of BISHOP HOPKINS. 
With a Portrait and Brief Sketch 
of his Life. In 18mo. Price U.6d. 
bound in roan or silk, and lettered. 

3. SELECTIONS from the 
WORKS of Dr. JOHN OWEN. 
With a Portrait and Brief Sketch : 




^ 



l« rtw b DBmW. jvi. at icDdhw U '- 



e Pottniit -nd Brief H 
Lire. In lime. Filce i 
. in THU oriUk, ind Irttered. 

SELECTIONS [mm WATTB 



r the Rev, HENKV I 



Eev.H.J,SPERLING,1LA.1 

ift'ri. ml naxlnbi'ls tk> Htu XMr rtf ' 



1'. H. V. ELLIOTT, M.A. 



BURKES WORKS. 1 
WOBKS of the highthi 
EDMUND BURKE, will 
BliwnphJFal and Critin] In 



inely enf-TKied Potli^l 



I. In doih boudi, 



Rbi. W. MARSH, M.A. 

nnOtifSt. T/Hma^M. Diimiifihaai. 

VILLER'S ESSAY ON THE ,, 

SPIRIT AND INFLUENCE OF n 

THE REFORMATION OF LU- •■ 

THER. Price ii.ed. dnlh ' ' 
Bd, Tranileted by J 

,. Em. ind ibiLdged by ihe t 



/^ 
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only for oar legislators and aritators to 
study tbem, but for the mass of the intel- 
K^ent popolation to make themselves 
acqaalnted with bis sacactoas and com* 
prehensive vie»H. Soch a publication as 
the present, tlierefore, we consider to be 
partlcalarly well-timed, and we earnestly 
recommend it to tiie nniversal notice it so 
eminently deserves."— LiVarory Oaxett: 

" It is an edition in all respects worthy 
of bis name, as the portrait that adorns 
it is worthy the illnstrioos orifcinai.— 
Barke is, in the truest sense of the word, 
a writer for the many; and when we see 
his writings brought into this compas« — 
two dozen volumes compressed into two 
handsome donble-colamned. wcll-appa- 
relled und finely printed ones, we cannot 
hst wi»h Ithe undertaking a success pro- 
portionate to its value and utility."— 
Monthly Magatine. 



•mays family pray- 
ers ; or, Prayers to be used in 
Families Morning and Evening. 
To which are added, some dis- 
tinct Forms for more special and 
extraordinary occasions.In 18mo. 
Price 2s. 6d. sheep, or 3«. em- 
bossed roan and lettered, gilt 
edges. 



WORKS BY THE AU- j 
THOR OF " NATURAL HIS- j 
TORY OF ENTHUSIASM." \ 

1. ENTHUSIASAi, (Natural His- i 
tory of.) One Vol. 8vo. St. boards, i 
Seventh Edition. I 

" It is full of admirable observation. . . ! 
We believe that from this small volume | 
mifcht be collected suAcient materials to i 
strike any ordinary mind with satijecta of I 
reflection for a year."— Z.ir«r«ry Oaxtttt, \ 
Augutt 1, IHW. 



** It is calm, sober, dispatstonalc, pro- • 
found."- Brtfi'fA Critic, No.XXXIT. Pases j 
436 and 445. ■ 

4. SATURDAY EVENING. I ! 
VoL 8vo. Price 10*. 6rf. Fourth I 
Thousand. i 

5. HISTORY of the TRANS- ' 
MISSION of ANCIENT BOOKS , 
to MODERN TIMES; or a Con- 
cise Account of the Means by which ' 
the Genuineness and Authenticity : 
of Ancient Historical Works are i 
ascertained. 8vo. Price Ss. 

" The "mnsmissioB of Ancient Books' • 
is the most succinct and comprehensive 
statement of the subject in die Bnglish 
tan^uace with which we are acquainted." ■ 
— NorUi Americas Keview, Jan. ISM, p. I. ' 

6. THE PROCESS of HI8T0- i 
RICAL PROOF, exemplified and ! 
explained; with Observations on \ 
the peculiar Points of the Christian ■ 
Evidence. 8vo. Price 9*. boards, i 



2. FANATICISM. 1 Vol. 8vo. 
Price \0s.6d. Second Thousand. 

3. SPIRITUAL DESPOTISM. 
1 Vol. 8vo. Price 10*. 6d. Second 
Edition. 

" Not a word need be tald as to the 
remarkable powers of the writer of this 
Work. It will not lower, perhape it wlti 
elevate, the opinion entertained of them." 
— Brititk Magasiiu, April l83j, ps^e 145. 



THE FIFTH EDITIOK OF 

ELEMENTS OF 
THOUGHT; or, ConcUe Ex- 
planations (alphabetically ar- 
ranged) of the Principal Terms , 
employed in the usual branches j 
of Intellectual Philosophy. By j 
Isaac Taylor. 12mo. At. cloth ' 
and lettered. 

*e* The desi^ of this Tolonie is to . 
impart, in a familiar form, etemefitary 
explanations and instructions onsuhject't 
connected with the intellectual faenUies ; 
to afford gradual and easy exercises to ths ' 
powers of abstraction, and thus to con* 
duct the yonny reader by an aocessibl' 
path into that reyion of tlionght where th* ' 
mind acquires force, accuracy, and com- ' 
prehension. 



FOSTER'S ESSAYS on DE- 
CISION of CHARACTER, frc. 
Eleventh Edition. 8vo. Price 
10*. dd. boards. 



FOSTER'S ESSAY on PO- 
PULAR IGNORANCE. The 
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X 



\ 



\ 



iTHE SECRET REVEAI, 



5IV,M0IRS of JOHN UR- 

OUHART. Br Iho iBlo Rev. 



. Pilu «i. clolh, 



i GUIDE TO THE HEAD 






PAUL'S EPISTLE to 
SIANS, wilh PracMosl 
ploDotDry ObaervarlanB 




CONVERSATIONAL EX- 



iFf ptibUitlM dT IhE Mind, anl 
Bulii by Hhich tlw Rcctiluii 
my of Iti SUtet wid Pnllnp 
iiUd 1h! judged. Bjr Gionsi 
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The EPISTLE to the HE- 
BREWS. A new Translation, in 
Sections, with Marginal Refer- 
ences and Notes, and an Intro- 
ductory Syllabus. Intended to 
facilitate the devout and profitable 
perusal of the Epistle, by eluci- 
dating its scope. Price 4«. in 
cloth, gilt edges. 

" Tlie chief merit of tb« new translatloD 
rontiats in this ; that the Anthor, althoagh 
fnlly equal to the taalc of verbal criticism, 
when requlred.devnteshis chief attention to 
ptacin; brfore the reader the Aill scope and 
meaning of the artrnmrnt of the Apostle . . . 
whoever the Anthor roay be, he has con- 
ferred no siinali benefit apon those who 
consider the ri^ht anderslandin; of the 
Scriptarrs a matter of essential moment. . . 
llie notr.f at the conclaaion are not of a 
Ien;;th disproportionate to the size of the 
beautifully printed little volume, and con- 
lain the substance of many a lengthened 
and learned argument." — Impfrial JUaga- 
i.in-f Augiut, 1834. 



THE GREAT MYSTERY 

of GODLINESS INCONTRO- 
VERTIBLE ;■ or, Sir Isaac New- 
ton and the Socinians foiled in 
the Attempt to prove a Corrup- 



tion in the Text of 1 Timothy lii 
1 6. Containing a Review of the 
Charges brought against the 
Passage ; an examination of the 
various Readings ; and the Con- 
firmation of that in the Received 
Text, on Principles of General 
and Biblical Criticism. By E. 
Hendersoh, Professor of Divi- 
nity and the Oriental Languages 
at Highbury College. 8vo. Price 
3t. (id. 



ELEMENTS of BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM and INTERPRE- 
TATION, with special Refer- 
ence to the New Testament. 
Translated flrom the Latin of 
Ernesti, Keil, Beck, and Moras, 
accompanied with Notes. By 
Mosxs Stuaet, of Andover, 
America. Re-published, with ad- 
ditional Observations, by E. 
Hekdrrson, Author of " Bibli* 
cal Researches and Travels in 
Russia," &c. 12mo. Price 4«. 

" it is sman In sixe. bat rich in vain* ; 
containing the substance of manj ampl* 
volumes compressed Into the least p0Mi> 
ble compass."— Methodist Magazine. 



NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS 

^@ll §(glHl@@lL§ AO^© (^AIR^OLOgS. 



I 



MORELL'S ELEMENTS 

of the HISTORY of PHILOSO- 
PHY and SCIENCE, fh)m the 
Farliest Authentic Records, to 
the Commencement of the 
Eighteenth Century. One Vol. 
8vo. Price 12*. 

" It is an elaborate useful abstract 'of 
such large books as Stanley and Enfield's 
History of Philosophy, and one Book may 
comprise all that is wanted to be known : 
and the work before ns will answer the 



I purpose. 
! IS-M. 



"—ISentlcinnn'a Magnzime, Jdmuary 



MORELL'S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, Arom the Period of 
the Ancient Britons to the Death 
of George III. In a Series of 
Essays, with Reflections, Re- 
ferences to Original Authorities 
and Historical Questions. In 
Two Vols. 12mo. Fifth Edition 
12s. in roan. 
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Worki Puhluhed 



BIOBELUS HISTORY of 
GREECE, Arom its Earliest Pe- 
riod to its Final Subjugation by 
the BLomans; in a Series of Es- 
nays, accompanied ^ith Reflec- 
tions, References to Original 
Authorities, and Historical Ques- 
tions. In I2mo. With a Man of 
Ancient Greece. Sixth Edition. 
Price a*, dfl. in roan. 



I 



MORELL'S HISTORY of 
ROME, from its Earliest Re- 
cords to the Death of Conatan- 
tine. In a Series of Essays, with 
Reflections, References to Ori- 
ginal Authorities, and Historical 
Questions. With a Map. Sixth [ 

Edition. In 12mo. 5«. M. iu roan. 

I 

•«• The solr aimof the AaUior of thesp 
> HUlorles has beca to apply • valaable bo I 

Krverted breach of lit«ralar« to its most 
jltimat* sod b«B«iicial parpoaa, by ren- 
drriar it a vehicle of religioos iastrnction. 
With this view hr has eadeavoared to 
briaf llie eharaolers and events most cele- 
brated ia Aacient Mialory to the light of 
trath, to contemplate them throoyh a sa- 
cred raediam, and to try them by the hal- 
lowed test or Christian principles. Above 
all, it has been his endeavour to trace the 
footsteps of JRHUVAH amidst the desola- 
tions of former a(es, — 

" That to the height of this great arma- 
ment 
He might assert eternal Providence, 
And Justify the ways of God to men." 
PrtfaettQ HtMtory tf Grtter, 7th lUiit. 



QUESTIONS AND AN- 
SWERS in ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. Bv a Lady. In 18mo. 
Price 2s. half-bound. 



QUESTIONS AND AN-: 
SWERS in FRENCH HIS- 
TORY. ByaLADT. 12mo. S«. 



roan. 



A VOCABULARY to the 
CEDIPUS TYRANNUS of SO- 
PHOCLES; containing the Cou- 



posiTiov, Dkkiyatiok, audi 
EvoLfSH MsAiriNo of ereryi 
Word, with Figures of Reference | 
to the Text, and occasional Ex- ! 
planations. By Oxo. Huohei, 
A.M. 12mo. IMce i». 6d. sheep. ; 

IIINTONS (Rev. James); 
SERIES of SCHOOL BOOKS, i 

1. The ETON LATIN ACCI- 
DENCE, Simplified and Improved, . 
including a Brief Outline of En- 
glish Etymology. Pxiue it. in 
cloth, or extra boards. 

•^ik This editioa'coatains very anneroai ■ 
improvaneats : bat its priacfpol 'eikai 
are to unite the kaowledm of lh« Ca- 
glish and tha Latia Accidence, le sBooth 
the way for young beglaaers, and l« a'- 
fitrd adioitloBal iafonmatioa to the Bare 
advanced. 

2. An APPENDIX to the LATIX 
ACCIDENCE, containing nearly 
Five Hundred Examples of Nouiu, 
Pronouns, and Verbs, and Includ- 
ing all the varieties of Etymologi- 
cal Termination that are found in 
the Latin Classics. Ftice U. 6d. in 
cloth, or extra boards. 

4«« This little volnme will be foand to be 
a valuable appendage to all the edllioi* 
of I.atin Accidence. Hesldes a cepioai 
variety of words regularly drcliaffd. it 
contains examples of all tha IrrepUr, 
Contracted, nb.<iolrtr, Greeklsh, and otiwr 
usaal Terminations. 

These two irorks may be had in 
One Volume, price 3*. in cloth. 

3. FIRST STEPS to the LATIX 
CLASSICS; comprising Simple 
Sentences, pn^essively arranfred, 
Directions for Construing, snd a 
Literal luterlinear Translation. 
With an Introductory Essay on the 
Study of the Latin Language, sod 
an Appendix of Exercises. I^ice tt. 

4. PARSING LESSONS to the 

" First Steps to the Latin Claxsics," 
containing the Etymological and 
Syntactical Parsing of every Word 
in that Work. An enlai^^ Table 
of the Declension of Nouns is pre- 
Hxcd to the Etymological part, and 
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an Appendix is given to the Syn- 
tactical, containing all the neces- 
sary Rules of Syntax. Price 3». 6rf. 

5. A KEY to the Exercises con- 
tained in the Appendix to the 
" First Steps to the Latin Classics," 
for tlie Use of Private Students 
and Families, and Junior Teachers 
in Schools. Price \s. 6d. 

6. The COMPLETE SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC; or, a Systematic 
Preparation for all the Calculations 
of Commerce. Part I. comprising 
Wrolk Numbers, in 2 Courses, 
adapted for the Use of the Young- 
est Learners. Price 2s. 6d. 

7. A KEY to Part I. of the 
COMPLETE SCHOOL ARITH- 
METIC, in -which are given all the 
Answers to the Exercises, and 
every sum that requires it worked 
in full. Price 2t. 6d. 

*♦* The'peculiaritiesorthis WorVcon- 
■ist jna regalar {cradationof Rules,fromthe 
easiest to the most diflBcult, in tbe science 
of Aritiimetic ; simplicity of explanation, 
and a freqaent recnrrence to first prin> 
cipies ; a combination of theory snd prac- 
tice, Inclnding the artaal Forms of Bosi- 
ness ; and /bur different Sets of Exercises 
lo eacli Rale. 

8. Part II. of the COMPLETE 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, com- 
prising Compound Quantities. 
In Two Courses. This Part con- 
tains copious Explanations and 
Exercises in all the more import- 
ant Branches of British Money, 
Weights, and Measures, together 
with a variety of Elementary Ques- 
tions in the Rule of Three, Prac- 
tice, and Interest ; and an Appendix 
of Bills of Parcels. Price 3«.6(f. 

9. A KEY to Part II. Price 
4s. Gd. 



*«*The Fonr Courses contained in these 
Two Parts of the COMPLETE SmOOL 
ARITHMETIC, lay • solid foandatioB for 
every snbseqaeat Mercantile Calcalatinn 
required by Tonn; Gentlemen. They alto 
contain, in the most simplified form, nil 
the Rales that are asaally taught in Bst: 
blithwuntt for Yovng Ladiet. 

10. EASY ROMAN HISTO- 
RIES ; or, an Abridgment of Se- 
lect Passages from, the Latin 
Classics; consisting of a Progres- 
sive Series of Simple Sentences, 
with Directions for Construing, 
Rules of Syntax, Notation of Syntac- 
tical Parsing, Etymological Direc- 
tory,and ExplanatoryObservations. 
12mo. Price is. 6d. boards. 

*•* Tills Woric is designed to be a First 
Book for Construing In Schools, which 
are entirely Classical ; and in those which 
unite Commercial Pursuits, It is intended 
to follow or accompany tbe " First Steps 
to the Lmtin Classics." 



THE KINGDOM OF 
GOD IN THE SOUL OF MAN. 
By Peter Sterrt, M.A. 32mo. 
Price 8rf. 



DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE. 

SAMUEL HOLDSWORTH 

Having been appointed Agent in 
London for the sale of this popular 
Irish Periodical, begs leave to state 
that it regularly arrives in Loudon 
before the close of each Month, so 
as to allow it to be forwarded to all 
parts of England with the Maga- 
zine parcels. 

" The Dublin University Uagaxiue Is far 
less known in this country than, for the 
interests of the empire, it ought to be."— 
Standard, 

" The Number just published (January. 
IS38), we say advisedly, is a glorious one." 
—Dublin Evening Mail. 
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Workt PubliMhed 



MR. PINNOCK'S SERIES 

OF i 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL BOOKS,; 

IM LXTXKATURS, aCIEWCS, A WD THE ARTS. 

Al U. id, each in stiff covert, or at \*. 6d. bound in elofh ; viz. 



»>I«1»%«HI1H«W 



1 
1> 



FIRST STEP to KNOW- 
LEDGE MADE EASY, in- 
tended B8 a Preparatory Reader, 
in Two Parts, with Thirteen 
Engrayin^. 



2. SECOND STEP TO 
KNOWLEDGE MADE EASY, 
in Two Parts, with Thirty-flve 
Engravings. 

3. GEOGRAPHY MADE 
EASY, with Thirty-eight Maps 
and Sixty -eight Costumes. A 
New Edition. 

4. ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
MADE EASY, with Nine En- 
gravings. 

5. HISTORY of ENGLAND 
MADE EASY, in Two Parts, 
with Fifty-seven Engravings. 

6. ARITHMETIC MADE 
EASY. 

7. SCRIPTURE HISTORY 
MADE EASY, with Nine En- 
gravings. 

8. ANCIENT HISTORY 
MADE EASY. A Map. 

9. MODERN HISTORY 
MADE EASY, with Twenty- 
one Maps. 



10. ASTRONOMY MADE! 
EASY, with Eighteen Engrar-; 

ings. I 

I 

U. ARTS AND SCIENCES ,' 
MADE EASY, with Thirty-fbir - 
Engravings. 



12. HISTORY OF ROME 
MADE EASY, with Map and 
Two Engravings. 

13. ONE THOUSAND 
MISCELLANEOUS QUES- 
TIONS on Ge^gn^hy. Astro-' 

^nomy. and History, with Forty- ; 
two Outline Maps. Intended as , 
Exercises for Youth. 



14. SECOND BOOK FOR. 
CHILDREN; or, Grammatieal 
and Conversational Reader, in- 
tended as a Sequel to all Primers, 
price 9d. sewed, or 1«. bound. ' 

! 

15. PINNOCK'S first; 
STEP IN ENGLISH GRAM- = 
MAR, with numerous Exercises ' 
in Syntax ; adapted for the Use 
of Schools, and for Parents who 
instruct their own Children. 
Price 9d. sewed, or It. bound. 
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MR. PINNOCK'S SERIES 



OJt 



EXPLANATORY SCHOOL BOOKS. 



A COMPREHENSIVE 
GRAMMAR of MODERN GEO- 
GHAPHY and HISTORY. Em- 
bellished with numerous Plates, 
illustrative of the Costumes, 
Manners, Customs, and Cities 
of the different Nations of the 
Globe, and Seven Maps, en- 
graved on Steel by 8 ion jet 
jHall, intended for the Use of 
Schools and Private Tuition. 
18mo. A New Edition, being 
the 15th Thousand. Price 5*. 6d. 
neatly bound. 

" Mr. I'innock'i Catechismi tnd other 

publications have made his same anl- 

I versall; linuwn tbruuBhoat the coaatry as 

I one of the most meritoriuas and saccessfal 

authors in this department of literature, 

: who have ever directed their attention to 

. inform the nsiuK generation. The present 

, voloiue is, in ail respects, worthy of liis 

, name ; it is weii conceived, well ar- 

. ranged, diligently edited, and beautifully 

' cot up, at a very moderate cost. By 

niiugliag the attractions of history with 

the dry details of geocraphlcai science, 

i the stady is rendered plemsing and in- 

. leresting. The maps are neat and aoun- 

; rate ; and, what we are equally inelined 

■ xo praise as a marked improvement, the 

! little views and costumes are not only 

j liii;hl7 ornamental, but impressively in- 

j ^t^uclive." — J.it»rary (ia**ttf, Amitut 16, 



A COMPREHENSIVE 
GRAMMAR of SACRED GEO- 
GRAPHY and HISTORY. Em- 
bellished with numerous Plates, 
illustrative of the Costumes, 
Manners, Customs, and Cities 
of the different Nations, with 
Maps engraved on Steel. In- 
tended for the Use of Schools 
and Private Tuition. 18mo. A 
New Edition. Price 5«. 6d. 
neatly bound. 



A COMPREHENSIVE 
GRAMMAR of CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY. 
Embellished with nom^mui 
Plates, illustrative of the Cos- 
tumes, Manners, Customs, and 
Cities of the different Nations, 
with Maps engraved on Steel. 
ISmo. Price 5«. 6d, neatly bouml. 

A~ COMPREHENSIVE 

GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, with Exercises, 
written in a familiar style, ac- 
companied with Questions for 
Examination, and Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory, intended for the 
Use of Schools and Private Tui- 
tion. 12mo. Price 5«. neatly bd. 

" This new work of Mr. Pinnock U, 
upon the whole, tb« vary best book of its 
kind that we have. Our impreuton is, 
that this Grammar would deserve to «■• 
persede many, if nut most others, if it 
were on/y in virtoe of his remarlu on the 
»MbjMHetiv» wt^od—thtLt most m-*md»r»tfd 
of all the delicacies of BngUsb Oraauur, 
and as iU-u*«d as it is iU-»mUrttood. Mr. 
PINNOCK'S GRAMMAR is the/r«« JTcAooi 
Oramauar which has placed this matter la 
iti trm light, and if for no other reuoa 
than this (though there are several) we 
would strongly recommend the general use 
and adoption of the work for the purpose 
of elementary teachinf."— Co«rf.fMinM/. 

PINNOCK 'S Improved 
Edition of MURRAY'S A- 
BRIDGED ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR, with numerous Exercises, 
accompanied with Questions for 
Examination, and Explanatory 
Notes. Price U. 6d. bound. 

*0* These Editions are pecuiiarlr well 
adapted for teaching in Classes, and flroa 
the manner in whMh they ere, edited a 
thorough iLBowledge of Grammar, Geogra- 
phy, and History fOWf be eesUy saA readily 
attained. 
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Worlts Published by Samuel Holdswortk. 
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